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SOCIAL EYOLOTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE OUTLOOK 

There seems to be abroad in men’s minds an instinc- 
tive feeling that a definite stage in the evolution of 
West^ civilisation is drawing to a close, and that 
we are entering on a new era. Yet one of the most 
curious features of the time is the almost complete 
absence of any clear indfcation from those who speak 
in the name of science and authority as to the direc- 
tion, in which the path of future progress lies. On 
every side in those departments of knowledge which 
deal with social affairs change, transition, and un- 
certainty are apparent. Despite the great advances 
which science has made during the past century in 
almost every other direction, there is, it must be confessed, 
no science of human society properly so* called. What 
knowledge Hhere is exists in a more or less chaotic 
state scattered under many heads ; and it is not 
improbably true, however much we may hesitate to 
» B 
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ackvotwledge it, that the generalisation! which have 
•recently tended most to foster a conception of the 
unity underlying tl^e laws operating amM the complex 
social phenomena of our time, have not been those which 
have come from the orthodox scientific school.'- They 
have rather been those advanced by that school of social 
revolutionists of which Karl Marx is the most command- 
ing figure. Judged by the utterances of her spokesmen, 
science, whose great triumph in the nineteenth century 
has been the tracing of the steps in the evolution of life 
up to human society, stands now dumb before the 
problems presented by society as it exists around us. 
As regards its further evolution she appears to have no 
clear message. 

In England we have a most remarkable example of 
the attitude of science when she is appealed to for 
aid and enlightenment in those all-engrossing problems 
with which society is struggling. One of the rnonu- 
mental works of our time is the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, begun early in the Second 
half of the century, and not yet completed. It is a 
stupendous attempt not only at the unification of 
knowledge, but at the explanation in terms of evolu- 
tionary science of the development which human society 
is undergoing, and towards the elucidation of which 
development it is rightly recognised that all the work of 
science in lower fields should be preliminary. Yet so 
little practical light has the author apparently succeeded 
in throwing on the nature of the social problems of our 
time, that his investigations and conclusions are, accord- 
ing as they are dealt with by one side or the other, held 
to lead up to the opinions of the two diametrically 
opposite canjps of individualists and collectivists into 
* which society is slowly becoming organised. 
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From Mr. Herbert Spencer in England, who himself 
regards the socialistic tendencies of the times with dis- ■ 
like if not with'alarm, and whose vi^ws are thus shared 
by some and opposed by others of his own followers, to 
ProfessSr Schaffle in Germany, who regards the future 
as belonging to purified socialism, we have every 
possible and perplexing variety of opinion. The nega- 
tive and helpless position of science is fairly exemplified 
in England by Professor Huxley, who in some of his 
tgpent writings has devoted himself to reducing the 
aims of the two conflicting parties tof the day — indi- 
vidualists and socialists — to absurdity and impossibility 
respectively. These efibrts are not, however, to be 
regarded as preliminary to an attempt to inspire us 
with any clear idea as to where our ^uty lies in the 
circumstances. After this onslaught his own faith in 
the future grows obscure, and he sends his readers on 
their way with, for guiding principle, no particular faith 
or hope in anything.* 

Yef that the times are pregnant of great changes the 
least observant must be convinced. Even those who 
indulge in these destructive criticisms seem to be con- 
scious of t^jis. Professor* Huxley aimself, despite his 
negative conclusions, is almost as outspoken as a Nihilist 
in Ms dissatisfaction with the existing state of things. 

“ Even the best of modern civilisations,” said he recently, 

“ appears to me to exhibit a condition of mankind which 
neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses 
the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express the - 
opinion that if there is no hope of a large improvement 
of the condition of the greater part of the human family ; 

1 See his Government ; Anarchy or Kegimentation/* Nineteenth 
Century^ May 1890. See also his Social Diseases and^Worse Remedies, 
pp. 13-51, and Evolution and Ethics (the Romanes Lacture, 1893, deliv- 
ered before the University of Oxford). 
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if it is true that the increase of knowledge, the winning 
of a greater dominion over nature which is its con- 
sequence, and the, wealth which folldWs upon that 
dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and 
the intensity of want with its concomitant physical and 
moral degradation amongst the masses of the people, I 
should hail the advent of some kindly comet which 
would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable con- 
summation.”* It is the large body of thought which 
this kind of feeling inspires which is now stirring 
European society <to its depths, and nothing is more 
certain than that it will have to be reckoned with. M. 
de Laveleye, a few years ago, put the feeling into" words. 
The message of the eighteenth century to man was, he 
said, “ Thou shalt cease to be the slave of nobles and 
despots who oppress thee ; thou art free and sovereign.” 
But the problem of our times is : “ It is a grand thing 
to be free and sovereign, but how is it that the soyereign 
often starves ? how is it that those who are held to be 
the source of power often cannot, even by har5 work, 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life ? ” * Mr. 
Henry George only fairly presses the matter home by 
asking whither in such circumstances our, progress is 
leading ; for, “ to educate men who must be condemned to 
poverty is but to make them restive ; to base on a itate 
of most glaring social inequality political institutions 
under which men are theoretically equal is to stand a 
pyramid on its apex.”® 

Those who wish to see the end of the present condition 
of society have, so far, taken most part in the argument. 

1 “ Government : Anarchy or Regimentation,” by Professor Huxley, 
Nineteenth Century^ May 1890. 

^ “Communism,” by Emile de Laveleye, Contemporary Remew, 
March 1890. * ^ 

* Frogresz aim Poverty^ Introduction. 
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Those who have no desire for change are of the dass 
which always waits for action rather than 'argument. ‘ 
But a large section of the community, probably the 
largest section, while remaining tincohvinced by the 
arguments used and more or less distrusting the methods 
proposed, feel that seme change is inevitable. It is with 
these will probably rest the decisive part in shaping the 
course of future events. But at present they simply sit 
still and wait. They have no indication as to the 
direction in which the right path lies. They look in 
vain to science and authority for aiSy hint as to duty. 
They are without a faith, for there is at the present time 
no science of human society. Many of the spokesmen 
of science who concern themselves with social problems 
continue to speak and act as if they conceived that their 
duty to society was to take away its religious beliefs. ‘ 
But it is not that they have any faith of their own to 
offer instead ; they apparently have themselves no grasp 
of the problems with which the world is struggling as 
best it can. Science has obviously herself no clear 
perception of the nature of the social evolution we 
are undergoing. She has made no serious attempt to 
explain th§ phenomenon of our Western civilisation. 
We are without any real knowledge of the laws of its 
life •and development or of the principles which under- 
lie the process of social evolution which is proceeding 
around us.^ 

To many the spirit of the French Kevolution which 

1 So far the larger part of the most useful work of the century in the 
department of sociology appears to have been merely destructive. “ It 
may be stated,” said Mr. Leslie Stephen recently, “ that there is no science 
of sociology pr^erly scientific — merely a heap of vague empirical observa- 
tions, too flimsy to be useful in strict logical inference.” — Presidential 
Address, Annual Meeting of the Social and Political jfduoalion League, , 
March 1892. 
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caused so universal a feeling of unrest at the end of the 
last century seems to be again unloosed, and after an 
epoch of progress unexampled in the history of the world 
we would appear to have returned to the discussion of 
the ideals of society which moved men’s minds at that 
period of upheaval. Nothing can, however, be more out 
of place than comparisons which are instituted between 
society one hundred years ago and at the present time. 
We have little in common with this past. It may be 
searched in vain for any clue to the solution cjf the 
problems which cdnfront us in the future. The great 
political revolution which began one hundred years ago, 
and which has been in progress in England and on the 
Continent throughout the nineteenth century, has well- 
nigh attained its ends. The middle classes having 
succeeded in enfranchising themselves have been in turn 
driven to enfranchise the lower classes; and with the 
possession of universal education and universal sulSrage, 
and the long list of measures tending the more folly to • 
secure the political enfranchisement of the people which 
yhas accompanied them, this revolution is, to all intents, 
complete. We have in reality entered on a new stage of 
social evolution in which the minds of men<are moving 
towards other goals ; and those political parties which 
still stand confronting the people with remnants of ^ the 
political programme of political equality are beginning 
to find that the world is rapidly moving beyond their 
standpoint. 

In other directions, too, the changes have been vast. 
Since the beginning of the century applied science has 
transformed the world. Amongst the advanced nations, 
the great wave of industrial expansion whicJi follows in 
its wake is siqwly but inevitably submerging the old 
landmarks of society, and preparing for us a world 
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where the did things, material and social as weE as 
political, have passed away, and in which the experience* 
of the past is !io longer a reliable guide. The marvellous 
development of practical science, the revolution in 
indusfry which it has effected, the application of steam ' 
and electricity on an immense scale to machinery, the 
enormous extension of railways, telegraphs, and other 
means of rapid communication, the development of 
commerce to a degree never before imagined, are amongst 
^e wonders of the present age. They are only the . 
earnest apparently of the future. . Even a superficial 
acquaintance with the means and methods of modern 
sciendb can hardly fad to leave the conviction that no 
limit can be set to the possibilities of even the near 
future, and that the achievements oi^ the past, extra- 
ordinary as they have been, are not improbably destined 
to be eclipsed at no distant date. 

But it is the more slowly ripening fruits of the 
industrial revolution which arrest attention. Social 
forceS new, strange, and altogether immeasurable have 
been released among us. Only one hundred years ago, 
nations and communities were as distant from each other 
in time as^they were at *the Christ .an era. Since then 
the ends of the world have been drawn together, and 
civilised society is becoming one vast highly organised 
and inter-dependent whole — the wants and requirements 
of every part regulated by economic laws bewildering 
in their intricacy — ^with a nervous system of five million 
miles of telegraph wire, and an arterial system of rail- 
ways and ocean steamships, along which the currents 
of trade and population flow with a rapidity and regu- 
larity previously unimagined. The old bonds of society 
have been loosened ; old forces are beccgning extinct ; • 
whole classes have been swept away, and new classeif 
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have ansen. The great army of induslaial workers 
<ihroughout the world is almost entirely a growth of 
the past hundred years. Vast displacements of popula- 
tion- have taken place, and are still taking place. The 
/expansion of the towns, one of the most remtUtkable 
features of the industrial revolution, still continues un- 
abated, no less in America and Australia than in 
England, Germany, and France; and civilisation is 
everywhere massing together, within limited areas, 
large populations extremely sensitive to innumerably 
social stimuli which, did not exist at the beginning of 
the century. The air is full of new battle-cries, of the 
sound of the gathering and marshalling of new Yorces 
and the reorganisation of old ones. Socialism seems to 
many minds to hg,ve been born again, and to be enter- 
ing on the positive and practical stage. It has ceased 
to be a theory, it has begun to be a kind of religion. 

Nor does the new faith appear to be without its 
credentials and its aids to belief. It has, in the pro- 
ducts of the times, a background as luridly effective as 
any which stirred the imagination of the early Chris- 
tians in the days of degenerate Eome. We are told 
that the immense progress of the century, and the 
splendid conquests of science have brought no corre- 
sponding gain to the masses. That, on the contrary, ‘to 
the wage -earning class, which carries society on its 
shoulders, the century has been in many respects a 
period of progressive degeneration. That the labourer 
has ceased to be a man as nature made him ; and that, 
ignorant of all else, he is only occupied with some small 
detail in the hi.ge mill of industry. That even the 
skilled worker holds desperately to the small niche into 
•- which he has Ijeen fitted, knowing that to lose his place 
fe to become part of the helpless flotsam and jetsam of 
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society, tossed to and fro on the tide of poverty and 
misery. The adherents of the new faith ask, What* 
avails it thalf the waste places of the earth have been 
turned into highways of commerce, if the many fetill ^ 
work \nd want, and only the few have leisure and 
grow rich? What does it profit the worker that 
knowledge grows, if all the appliances of science are 
not to lighten his labour? Wealth may accumulate, 
and public and private magnificence may have 
jgached a point never before attained in the history 
of the world; but wherein is society the bettet, 
it is asked, if the Nemesis of poverty still sits like a 
hollo\^-eyed spectre at the feast? The wheels of the 
world go round quicker, for science stokes the furnace ; 
but men work sullenly. A new pairician class, we 
are told, has arisen with all the power, but none 
of the character or the responsibilities of the old. 
We hear of the “ robber knights of capital,” and of the 
“ unclean brigand aristocracy of the Stock Exchange.” 
We are told that they who profit are the organisers 
who set the machine to work, who pull the leV^ers, 
study its pulses, and know its wants. They divide 
and govejn, and the world works that they may 
grow rich. 

• What wonder that with such a creed the new battle- 
cries have an ominous sound. We hear no longer of the 
privileged and the people, but of the idlers and the 
workers, the usurpers and the disinherited, the robbers 
and the robbed. Many who think that we have heard 
all this before, and who are relieved to remember that 
socialism is as old as Fourier, Robert Owen, and Louis 
Blanc, leave out of consideration what is an all-important 
factor at the present time. In England, wlmn early in 
the century Robert Owen’s theories were discussed, and* 
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for long after, the working classes, it mult be remem- 
•bered, were almost without political rights of any kind. 
They lived like brutes, huddled togethef in wretched 
dwellings, without education and without any voice in 
politics or in the management of public affairs. * Since 
then all this has gradually been changed. One of the 
most striking and significant signs of the times is the 
spectacle of Demos, with these new battle-cries ringing 
in his ears, gradually emerging from the long silence of 
social and political serfdom. Not now does he comg 
with the violence of revolution foredoomed to failure, 
but with the slow and majestic progress which marks a 
natural evolution. He is no longer unwashed and 

illiterate, for we have universal education. He is no 
longer muzzled ajid without political power, for we have 
universal suffrage. With his advent, socialism has 

ceased to be a philanthropic sentiment merely. It still 
enlists the sympathies of many of the best minds, but 
it has become at the same time a direct appeal to the 
selfish instincts of a considerable portion of the* com- 
munity wielding political power.* The advent of Demos 
is the natural result of a long series of concessions, be- 
ginning in England with the passing of t|je Factory 
, Acts, and the legalisation of combination, and leading 
I gradually up to the avowedly socialistic legislation rfor 
which the times appear to be ripening. 

But so far all the changes are said to have only in- 
creased the power without materially lessening the misery 
of the working classes ; and the goal towards which all 
efforts are directed seems still far off. Science may be 

^ Communism, as M. de Laveleye very truly points out, tends to bo 
specially attractive to two classes of men, — reformers and the workers. 
^ “ The former re Hrawn to it by a sentiment of justice, the latter by their 
own necessities.” 
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content to sit still and wait for the arrival of the avenging 
comet to put an end to prevailing misery ; but it is nolf 
to be expected that those who have to bear and suffer 
will, yith the power they at present possess, be content to 
be equally patient should they discover themselves to be 
equally hopeless, x^ay more, it is not even likely that 
the avera ge political m ind, which is always in favour of 
anything which it really believes to be for the improve- 

E mt and uplifting of society, will be content to remain 
s^ve ; there are signs that it is being deeply moved 
what is taking place around us. 

We are told that society in its present state does not 
possess the elements of stability. Those who are de- 
termined that something shall be done are not without 
able leaders ; and, as has been well remarked, misdirected 
genius in circumstances like the present beats gun- 
powder hollow as an explosive.^ The new creed is 
indeed already forging its weapons. The worker is 
begiijning to discover that what he has lost as an 
individual, he has gained as a class ; and that by organ- 
isation he may obtain the power of meeting his masters 
on more equal terms. The shrinkage of space, the per- 
fecting ofiihe means of communication, the consolidation 
of society, the power of the press and public opinion 
are all factors and forces as much on his side as on the 
other, and we are beginning to see the result. Even 
national lines of demarcation are disappearing. Society 
is being organised by classes into huge battalions, the\ 
avowed object of which is the making war on each 
other. We have syndicates, corporations, and federa-/ 
tions of capital on one side, and societies, trades-unions, 
and federations of labour on the other. 

But this has been already not only anjjcipated but ' 

^ Huxley, Critiques cmd Addresses — “ Administrative Nihilism.*' 
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described for us by Karl Marx and bis disciples. We 
«.re told that it is but part of a great natural develop- 
ment which society is undergoing, the s{ep8 in which 
can be foreseen, and the end of which is ineviteble. 
The growing enslavement and degradation of the 
workers, the development of a class feeling amongst 
them, accompanied by combinations and organisations 
against the common enemy, extending not only through- 
out the community, but across national boundaries, are 
amongst the phenomena which we have been led 
expect. We are told that, on the other side, we must 
also expect to see the smaller capitalists continue to be 
extinguished by the larger, untU, with the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few colossal capitalists, 
society at length jvill feel the anarchy of production in- 
tolerable, and the end of a natural process of transforma- 
tion tnust come with the seizing of political control by 
the proletariat, and the turning by them of the means of 
production into state property. After which, we must 
lock forward, we are told, to the abolition of all *class 
distinctions and class antagonisms, the extinction of an 
exploiting class within the community, and the dis- 
appearance of the individual struggle for exialjpnce. 

All this has been described with a knowledge of 
social phenomena and a grasp of principle to which mally 
of its critics so far cannot lay claim. The larger portion 
of the community, however, admitting the evils al- 
though remaining unconvinced by the arguments, stand 
in helpless confusion of mind and watch the forces draw- 
ing together, and the battle being set in array between 
them. To giv«f or withhold their support to one or 
other of the combatants, often means success or failure 
• for the time being to that side, and their support is 
accordingly eagerly solicited by each in turn. But 
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these who may have to determine the issue are without 
knowledge of the first principles of the struggle. They* 
look in vain for any authoritative definition of the laws 
or principles which underlie it, for any clear indication as 
to which side is right and which is wrong, or for any 
definite teaching as to whither our Western civilisation 
as a whole is tending. 

Amongst other noteworthy aspects of the time not 
the least remarkable is the revolution which is silently 
taking place in men’s minds with regard to matters I 
previously held to be more or less outside the sphere ofl 
political discussion. The alteration which is taking 
place 'in the standpoint from which re ligi on is regarded 
is very remarkable. The change is not exclusively, nor 
perhaps even principally confined to* those professing 
religion, and it affects men of different views in widely 
different ways. The outward indications might appear 
at first sight puzzling and conflicting in the extreme, 
and it is not until they are grouped and compared that 
they are seen to all belong to one wide and general 
movement of opinion. Within the Churches one of the 
signs of this change is visible in a growing tendency to 
assert thaj^ religion is concerned with man’s actual state 
in this world as well as with his possible state in the 
nAt; in the desire to dwell upon the features which 
ecclesiastical organisations have in common rather than 
upon those features in which they differ from each 
other ; and in the increasing tendency to assert that the 
Churches should be judged by their deeds rather than by| 
their doctrines. 

We are beginning to hear from mafiy quarters that 
the social question is at bottom a religious question, and 
that to its solution it behoves the Churehes in the. 
interests of society to address themselves. The head of 
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the Roman Catholic Church, no less than the head of the 
‘Salvation Army, seems to have felt the influence of the 
spirit which is abroad. Both in the publift press and in 
the pulpit, from nonconformity and orthodoxy alike, we 
have the note sounded in varying keys, that, after all, 
Christianity was intended to save not only men but 
man, and that its mission should be to teach us not 
only how to die as individuals but how to live as 
members of society.^ So pronounced is the change, that 
when from time to time a protest to the contrary comes 
from within the Church itself, and we are told, as we 
recently have been, by one of the dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church that it is “a mistake to attempt to 
turn Christ’s kingdom into one of this world,”* that the 
Regnum Hominis can never be the Civitas Dei, and 
that the state does not and could not exist on Christian 
principles, we are startled as if we had caught an echo 
from the Contrat Social, and heard again, and from the 
other side, Rousseau’s doctrine that the Christian cannot 
be a true citizen. 

But it is not within the Churches but rather out- 
side them that the symptoms of the change are most 
noticeable. Many who have watched the coijrse of the 
struggle which has been waged between Religion and 
Science within the century, and who have realised <-to 
the full the force of the new weapons which the latter 
has brought to bear against her old antagonist have cause 
for reflection at the present time. Some amongst them 
have already begun to see that the result is likely to be 
different from what either side expected, and strangely 

1 Vide Sermon preached before Oxford University, 11th December 
1887, by Rev. Prebendary Eyton. 

2 Bishop of Peterborough, Address at the Diocesan Confei’ence, 
Leicester, 25th October 1889. 
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different from that which the more impulsive spokes- 
men of science ^anticipated. It is not too much to assert 
that we are at the present time entering on an era in 
which^we are about to witness one of the most striking 
revolutions in the aspect of the conflict which has taken 
place since it first began. 

There are two movements of opinion which have 
deeply affected the inner religious life of the present 
century. The first has its cause in what may be called 
the qew revelation of the doctrine of evolution ; the 
other has received its impetus from the historic criticism 
of the Bible by various workers from Strauss to Renan. 
Whatever may be the opinion of individuals there can be 
little doubt that the tendency of both these movements 
has been generally considered to be on the whole 
profoundly anti-religious. There have been indeed 
many enlightened minds so far affected as to regard 
the new knowledge as having definitely and finally 
closed^the controversy between Religion and Science by 
the annihilation of one of the antagonists. Neverthe- 
less, when all due allowance is made for these move- 
ments of opinion, there is,fi tendency of the time which 
ought not *0 escape the notice of an observant mind. 
Some conception of the direction in which we are 
travelling begins to shape itself when the present is 
contrasted with the past. Perhaps one of the first 
things which arrest attention on a comparison of the 
condition of thought outside the Churches on religious 
questions at the present and at the beginning of the 
century is the disappearance of that condition of mind 
represented at the period of the French Revolution by 
the assured and aggressive objector to religion. It is 
not that the dogmas of religion are more widely adhered 
to, but that t^ state of mind has been to a large 
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extent superseded in America, Germany, and England, 
' but more particularly in the last-mentioned country by 
a remarkable earnestness, a general deep-lying religious- 
ness — using the word in its broadest sense, for the 
disposition is often not less marked amongst those 
openly rejecting the dogmas of religion — which is 
perhaps without a parallel in any previous age. 

It would be a mistake to view now as representa- 
tive of the time the aggressive and merely destructive 
form of unbelief which finds expression in England Jn 
opinions like those of the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
and in America in the writings and addresses of 
Colonel IngersoU. Even with regard to the views of 
the new party of Agnostics, representing what may be 
called unbelief iij a passive state, a current of change may 
be discerned in progress. The militant onslaughts 
of so cultured a representative as Professor Huxley, the 
founder of the party, do not find the response in mep’s 
minds they would have found at a previous time. 
They are, almost unconsciously, recognised as belbnging 
to a phase of thought beyond which the present genera- 
tion feels itself, in some way, to have moved. The 
general mind, so often more scientific thanj)ur current 
science, seems to feel that there is something wrong in 
the attitude of science towards this subject of religion, 
that the most persistent and universal class of pheno- 
mena connected with human society cannot be thus 
lightly disposed of, and that our religious systems must 
have some unexplained function to perform in the 
evolution which society is undergoing, and on a scale to 
correspond with the magnitude of the phenomena. 

This ill-defined general feeling has found more 
active expression in individuals. -/The movement of a 
certain class of minds towards the Church of Rome, the 
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most conservative and uncompromiiing of all the 
Churches, which began in England in the middle of the 
century, and wfiich has continued in some degree down 
to th^present time, is not to be considered merely as 
a religious incident; it is of deep sociological import. 
Even the tendency, visible at the present time amongst 
another class of minds, to seek cover under the vague 
shadows of the super-rational in Theosophy and kindred | 
forms of belief, has a certain significance which will not 
escape the attention of the student of social phenomena. 
It is but the outward expression in another form of the 
same movement affecting a different type of mind. It 
was, probably, an overstatement on the part of one of the 
leaders of the Comtists in England to say recently that 
“ the net result of the whole negative .attack on the 
Gospel has perhaps been tc deepen the moral hold of 
Christianity on society.”^ The opinion, nevertheless, 
represents the imperfect expression of a truth towards 

, which the present generation is slowly feeling its way. 

We*have, undoubtedly, during the century, made 
progress in these matters. The direction may appear 
as yet uncertain, but all the indications denote 
a definite and unmistakable advaace of some kind. 
The condition which the social mind has reached may be 
tentatively described as one of realisation, more or less 
unconscious, that religion has a definite function to per* 
form in society, and that it is a factor of some kind in 
the social evolution which is in progress. But as to 
what that function is, where it begins, where it ends, 
and what place religious beliefs are destined to fill in the 
future, science has given us no indication. % 

But it is now when we turn to the domain which 

• ^ “ The Future of Agnoaticifim,” by Mr. Frederic Han^aoji, Fortmgktly 

RevietOf January 18S9, 
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Bcience has made her own that the outlines and propor- 
tions of the coming change begin to be distinguished. 
The time is certainly not far distant ^hen she must 
look back with surprise, if not, indeed, with some degree 
of shamefacedness, to the attitude in which she has for 
long addressed herself to one of the highest problems in 
the history of life. The definition of the laws which 
have shaped, and are still shaping, the course of progress 
in human society is the work of science, no less than it 
has been her work to discover the laws which have con- 
trolled the course of evolution throughout life in all the 
lower stages. But the spirit in which she has addressed 
herself to the one task is widely different from that in 
which she has undertaken the other. To her investiga- 
tions in biology, science has brought a single-minded 
devotion to the truth, a clear judgment, and a mind 
absolutely unfettered by prejudice or bias. The splendid 
achievements of the century in this department of 
knowledge are the result. But when, in the ascending 
scale of life, she has reached man, the spirit in which her 
investigations have been continued is entirely different. 

I She finds him emerging from the dim obscurity of a 
brute-like existence possessing two endowments which 
mark him out for a great future, namely his reason and his 
social capacities. Like all that have come before him he 
is engaged in a fierce and endless struggle for the means 
of existence ; and he now takes part in this struggle not 
only against his fellows but in company with them 
against other social groups. He grows ever more and 
t more social, and forms himself into clans and organised 
tribal group?. From the beginning science finds him 
under the sway of forces new to her, and with one of the 
strongest of these forces she herself at a very early stage > 
comes into conflict. He holds beliefs which she asserts 
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have no foundation in reason ; and his actions are con* 
trolled by strange sanctions which she does not acknow- 
ledge. The incWnts and events connected with these 
beliefij^occupy, however, a great part of his life, and 
begin to influence his history in a marked manner. He 
develops into nations and attains to a certain degree of 
civilisation; but these beliefs and religions appear to 
grow with his growth and to develop with his develop- 
ment. A great part of his history continues to be filled 
with the controversies, conflicts, social movements, and 
wars connected with them. Great social systems arise 
in which he reaches a high degree of civilisation, which 
come into conflict and competition with each other, and 
which develop and decline like organic growths. But 
with the life and development of these his religions are 
evidently still intimately connected ; individual character 
is deeply affected ; and the course of history and the 
whole character of social development continue to be 
profoundly influenced by these religious systems. 

We* live at a time when science counts nothing 
insignificant. She has recognised that every organ 
and every rudimentary organ has its utilitarian history. 
Every phase^and attribute of life has its meaning in her 
eyes ; nothing has come into existence by chance. What 
theif are these religious systems which fill such a 
commanding place in man’s life and history ? What is| 
their meaning and function in social development ? To 
ask these questions is to find that a strange silence has 
fallen upon science. She has no answer. Her attitude 
towards them has been curious in the extreme, and 
widely different from that in which she ha&tfegarded any 
other of the phenomena of life. From an early stage in 
• her career we find that she has been engaged in a 
personal quarrel with these religions, which has de- 
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veloped into a bitter feud. In any other circumstances 
it would probably have occurred to science at the 
outset to ask whether this feud had not itself some 
meaning, and whether it was not connected wi^ some 
deep-seated law of social development which it would be 
her duty to investigate. But this aspect of the position 
seems, hitherto, to have received scarcely any attention. 
These religions of man form one of the most striking and 
persistent of the phenomena of life when encountered 
under its highest forms, namely, in human society. 
Yet, strange to say, science seems to have taken up, and 
to have maintained, down to the present time, the extra- 
ordinary position that her only concern with them is to 
declare (often, it must be confessed, with the heat and 
bitterness of 9. partisan) that they are without any 
' foundation in reason. 

Now, to any one who has caught the spirit of 
Darwinian science, it is evident that this is not the ques- 
tion at issue at all. The question of real importance is , 
not whether any section of persons, however leaded, is 
of opinion that these beliefs are without any foundation 
in reason, but whether religious systems have a function 
to perform in the evolution* of society. If they have, 
and one which at all corresponds in magnitude to the 
scale on which we find the phenomena existing, ^hen 
nothing can be more certain than that evolution will 
follow its course independent of our opinions, and that 
these systems will continue to the end, and must be 
expected to play as great a part in the future as they 
have done in the past. 

In such cwcumstances it is evident that the assault 
which science has conducted against religion in the past 
would have^ to be considered simply an attack on an ^ 
empty fort. Not only has the real position not been 
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assailed, but when we are confronted with it, it would 
seem to be impregnable. Many like the late Mr. Cotter 
Morison may liave been so far impressed with the 
cours^nf events in the past as to think that religious 
beliefs are so far shaken that their future survival “ is 
rather an object of pious hope than of reasoned judg- 
ment * or to assume, like M. Renan, that thoy “ will 
die slowly out, undermined by primary instruction, and 
by the predominance of scientific over literaiy educa- 
tion.”* But no greater mistake can be made than to 
imagine that there is anything in evolutionary science 
at the end of the nineceenth century to justify such 
conclusions. On the contrary, if these beliefs are a 
factor in the development which society is undergoing, 
then the most notable result of the scientific revolution 
begun by Darwin must be to establish them on a 
foundation as broad, deep, and lasting as any that 
the theologians have dreamt of. According to the 
laws which science has herself enunciated these beliefs 
must tien be expected to remain to the end a charac- 
teristic feature of our social evolution. 

The more we regard the religious phenomena of 
mankind as^a whole, the more the conviction grows 
upon us that here, as in other departments of social 
affaifs, science has yet obtained no real grasp of the 
laws underlying the development which is proceeding 
in society. These religious phenomena are certainly 
among the most persistent and characteristic features of 
the development which we find man undergoing in 
society. No one who approaches the subject with an 
unbiassed mind in the spirit of modem levolutionary 
science can, for a moment, doubt that the beliefs repre- 

^ Th^ Service of Man^ p. 6. 

* Stvdm in Religiout History^ p. 14. 
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sented must have some immense utilitarian function to 
perform in the evolution which is proceeding. Yet 
contemporary literature may be searched almost in vain 
for evidence of any true realisation of this fact.^Even 
the attempt made by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
Sociology to deal with the phenomena of religions can 
scarcely be said to be conceived in the spirit of evolu- 
tionary science as now understood. It is hard to follow 
the author in his theories of the development of re- 
ligious beliefs from ghosts and ancestor worship^ \^th- 
out a continual feeling of disappointment, and even 
of impatience at the triviality and comparative insignifi- 
cance of the explanations offered to account for the 
development of such an imposing class of social pheno- 
mena. His dkciples have only followed in the same 
path. We find Mr. Grant Allen, one of the most 
devoted of them, recently, in explaining the principles 
of his master, going so far as to speak of a character- 
istic feature of the higher forms of religion as so much 
“ grotesque fungoid growth,” which has clustered round 
the primeval thread of Ancestor Worship,* Neither Mr. 
Grant Allen nor any other evolutionist would dream of 
describing the mammalian brain as a grotesque fungoid 
growth which had clustered round the primitive dorsal 
nerve ; yet such language would not be more short- 
sighted than that which is here used in discussing a 
feature of the most distinctive class of phenomena which 
the evolution of society presents. 

In whatever direction we look, the attitude presented 
by science towards the social phenomena of the day can 
hardly be »3garded as satisfactory. She stands con- 
fronting the problems of our time without any clear 

1 “The ‘Goepel according to Herbert Spencer,” PcM Mall OaneUt, 
28th April 1890. 
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faith of her own. That illustrious school of political 
philosophy which arose in England with Hobbes and 
Locke, and which eventually attained to such wide 
in£ua(^ce in the writings of Hume, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, Ricardo, and Mill, has towards our own 
time become unduly narrowed and egotistical largely 
through its own success. Although it has in the past 
profoundly influenced the higher thought of Europe 
and America in nearly all its branches, and has been 
in ^its turn enriched thereby, the departments into 
which it has becom.e subdivided have shown a tendency 
to remain reserved and exclusive, and to a large extent 
unaffected by the progressive tendencies and wider 
knowledge of our time. 

In this connection one of the remarkable signs of the 
time in England of late has been the gradually spreading 
revolt against many of the conclusions of the school of 
political economy represented by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Mill, which has been in the ascendant throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. The earlier and 
vigorous, though unofficial protests of Mr. Ruskin and 
others against the narrow ^reasoning which regarded man 
in general sgnply as a type of the “ city man,” or, in Mr. 
Ruskin's more forcible phraseology, as a mere covetous 
raa?hine,^ have long since in Germany and America 
found a ■'^oice amongst the official exponents of the 
science. Even in England, writers like Jevons and 
Cliffe Leslie have not hesitated to condemn many of 
its dogmatic tendencies, and conclusions arrived at 
from narrow and insufficient premises, in terms almost 
as emphatic. “ Adhering to lines of thought that had 
been started chiefly by mediaeval traders, and continued 
by French and English philosophers in the Jitter half of 

^ Vide his Unto this Last, 
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t3i& eighteenth century, Ricardo and his followers,” says 
Professor Marshall, “developed a theo^ of the action 
of freo enterprise (or as they said free competition), 
which contained many truths that will be o^high 
importance so long as the world exists. Their work 
was wonderfully complete within the area which it 
covered : but that area was very narrow. Much of the 
best of it consists of problems relating to rent and the 
value of com ; problems on the solution of which the 
fate of England just then seemed to depend, but which 
in the particular form in which they were worked up by 
Ricardo have very little direct bearing on the present 
state of things." ^ 

The school found its highest expression in John 
Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, a book 
which has deeply influenced recent thought in England. 
Mill, it has been truly pointed out,* has gone far towards 
forming the thoughts of nearly all the older political 
economists, and in determining their attitude to social 
questions. It is true that we have evidences of *a wide- 
reaching change which is now in progress in England ; 
and Professor Marshall’s book. Principles of Economics, 
published in 1890, marks a worthy attempt^to place the 
science on a firmer foundation by bringing it into more 
vitalising contact with history, politics, ethics, ‘and 
even religion. The departure, it must be confessed, is, 
nevertheless, but the efibrt of a department of science 
to recover ground which it has lost largely through its 
own faults. It marks a somewhat belated attempt 
to explain social phenomena which political economists 
at first ignqped, and evidently did not understand, 
rather than the development of a science with a firm 

* Principks6/Economics,by Professor Alfred Marshall, voL i. pp. 92,93 

* Ihid., vide voL i. p. 66. 
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grasp of the laws and causes which are producing theiSfe 
phenomena. Judged by a simple scientific principle, 
recently laid down by Mr. Leslie Stephen, our political 
econogiy most certainly be found wanting. “ A genuine 
scientific theory implies a true estimate of the great 
forces which mould institutions, and, therefore, a true 
appreciation of the limits within which they might be 
modified by any proposed change.” But it can hardly 
be claimed for economics in general that it has reached 
this stage. Our social phenomena seem to be continu- 
ally moving beyond its theories into unknown territory, 
and we see the economists following after as best 
they can. and, with some loss of respect from the on- 
lookers, slowly and painfully adjusting the old argu- 
ments and conclusions to the new phenojnena.* 

It is almost the same with the other sciences which 
deal with our social afiairs. The comparative barrenness 
which appears to distinguish them, when we regafd the 

^ development which has been taking place in the views of 
political economists during the century, mainly through pressure from 
without, is very fairly described by Professor Marshall. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the economists paid little attention to the 
deeper problems of human nature ^hich will always underlie the science. 

Flushed with their victories over a set of mui h more solid thinkers they 
did not trouble themselves to examine any of the doctrines of the socialists, 
and least of all their speculations as to human nature. But the socialists 
wer# men who had felt intensely, and who knew something about the 
hidden springs of human action of which the economists took no account. 
Buried among their wild rhapsodies there were shrewd observations and 
pregnant suggestions from which philosophers and economists had much 
to learn. And gradually their intiuence began to tell. Comte’s debts to 
them were very great ; and the crisis of John Stuart Mill’s life, as he tells 
us in his autobiography, came to him from reading them.” 

“ When we come later on to compare the modern view of the vital 
problem of distribution with that which pievailed at the beginning of the 
century, we shall find that over and above all changes 4n detail, and all 
improvements in scientific accuracy of reasoning, there is a fundamental 
change in treatment ; for while the earlier economists argued as though 
man’s character and efficiency were to be regarded as if fixed quantity, 
modem economists keep carefully in mind the fact that it is a product of 
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work done during the century in the lower branches of 
science, is striking, and it is doubtless largely due to the 
point of view from which they have been approached. 
In nothing does Professor Marshall show truer philo- 
sophical insight than in remarking how deeply economics 
now tends to be affected by the developments which the 
biological sciences have undergone during the century, 
and in noting its relationship to these sciences rather 
than to the mathematico-physical group upon which it 
leant at the beginning of the century.* By those 
sciences which deal with human society it seeins to 
have been for long ignored or forgotten that in that 
society we are merely regarding the highest phenomena 
in the history of life, and that consequently all depart- 
ments of knowledge which deal with social phenomena 
have their true foundation in the biological sciences. 

Even in economics, despite recent advances, it 
does not yet seem to be recognised that a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of biology, and of the 
laws which have controlled the development 'of life 
up to human society, is any necessary part of the 
outfit with which to approach the study of this 
science. In history the divorce is even more com- 
plete. We have the historian dealing wi^ the record 
of life in its highest forms, and recognised as •the 
interpreter of the rich and varied record of man’s social 
phenomena in the past; yet, strange to say, feeling 
it scarcely necessary to take any interest in those 
sciences which in the truest sense lead up to his 

the circumstances under which he has lived. This change in the point 
of view of economics is partly due to the fact that the changcjs in human 
nature during th% last fifty years have been so rapid as to force themselves 
on the attention ; partly it has been due to the influence of individual 
writers, socialists, and others ; and it has been produced by a parallel , 
change in other^sciences.” VoL i. pp. 63-4, 

1 PrvitoipUtt of Sconomici, vol. i. pp. 64, 66. 
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Bubject It is hardly to be wondered at if he has so far 
scarcely succeeded in raising history, even in name, to the 
dignity of a science. Despite the advances which have 
receatly been made in Germany and England, historical 
science is still a department of knowledge almost with- 
out generalisations of the natu^-e of laws. The historian 
takes us through events of the past, through the rise and 
decline of great civilisations where we seem to recognise 
many of the well-known phenomena of life, through the 
development of social systems which are even spoken of 
as o^anic growths, through a social deveL’jpment which 
is evidently progressing in some definite direction, and 
sets us dowm at last with our faces to the future with 
scarcely a hint as to any law underlying it all, or 
indication as to where our owm civilisation is tending. 
Those who remember the impression not so long ago 
created in England by the modest attempt of Professor 
Freeman to bring us merely to see that history was 
past politics, and politics but present history, will feel 
how f&T off indeed historical science still is from the 
goal at which it aims. 

Yet the social phenomena which are treated of 
under the j^eads of politics, history, ethics, economics, 
and religion must all be regarded as but the intimately 
rel&ted phenomena of the science of life under its most 
complex aspect. The biologist whose crowning work 
in the century has been the establishment of order 
and law in the lower branches of his subject has carried 
us up to human society and there left us without a 
guide. It is true that at an earlier stage he has been 
warned off the ground at the other side and treated 
with bitterness and intoleranca But there is no reason 
why the remembrance of such treatment should cause 
him still to so far forget himself and his duty to science. 
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that wc should find him in a state of mind capable 
of speaking of any class of social j)henomena as 
grotesque fungoid growths. In the meantime, each 
of the departments of knowledge which has dealt jivith 
man in- society has regarded him almost exclusively 
from its own standpoint. To the politician he has been 
the mere opportunist ; to the historian he has been the 
unit which is the sport of blind forces apparently subject 
to no law ; to the exponent of religion he has been the 
creature of another world ; to the political economist he 
has been little more than the covetous machine. ‘ 'fhe 
time has come, it would appear, for a better understand- 
ing and for a more radical method ; for the social 
sciences to strengthen themselves by sending their roofs 
deep into the spU underneath from which they spring ; 
and for the biologist to advance over the frontier and 
carry the methods of his science boldly into human 
society where he has but to deal with the phenomena 
of life where he encounters life at last under its highest 
and most complex aspect. 


CHAPTER II 

CONDITIONS OF HUMAN PROGRESS 

Let us, as far as possible, unbiassed by pre-con - 
ceived ideas, endeavour, before we proceed further, to 
obtain some clear conception of what human society 
really is, and of the nature of the conditions which have 
been attendant on the progress we have made so far. 

There is no phenomenon so stupendous, so bewilder- 
ing, and withal so interesting to man as that of his 
own evolution in society. The period it has occupied 
in his liistory is short compared with the whole span of 
that history ; yet the results obtained are striking 
beyond comparison. Looking back through the glasses 
of modern ^ience we behold him nt first outwardly a 
brute, feebly holding his own against many fierce 
coifipetitors. He has no wants above those of the 
beast ; he I’ves in holes and dens in the rocks ; he is a 
brute, even more feeble in body than many of the 
animals with which he struggles for a brute’s portion. 
Tens of thousands of years pass over him, and his 
process is slow and painful to a degree. The dim 
Ught which inwardly illumines him has grown brighter ; 
the rude weapons which aid his natural helplessness are 
better shaped ; the cunning with which he tcjrcumvents 
his prey, and which helps him against his enemies, is of 
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a higher order. But he continues to leave little im- 
press on nature or his surroundings;, he is still in 
wants and instincts merely as his fellow denizens of the 
wilderness. 

We look again, after a comparatively short interval, 
and a marvellous transformation has taken place — a trans- 
formation which is without any parallel in the previous 
history of life. This brute-like creature, which for long 
ages lurked in the woods and amongst the rocks, scarcely 
to all appearances of so much account as the higher 
carnivora with which he competed for a scanty sub- 
sistence, has obtained mastery over the whole earth. 
He has organised himself into great societies. The 
brutes are no longer his companions and competitors. 
He has changed, the face of continents. The earth pro- 
duces at his will ; all its resources are his. The secrets 
of the universe have been plumbed, and with the know- 
ledge obtained he has turned the world into a vas# work- 
ishop where all the powers of nature work submissively 
in bondage to supply his wants. His power at length 
appears illimitable ; for the source of it is the boundless 
wealth of knowledge stored up in the great civilisations 
he has developed, every addition to this knowledge but 
offering new opportunities for further expansion. 

But when we come to examine the causes of this 
remarkable development we find the greatest obscurity 
prevailing. Man himself has hitherto viewed his pro- 
gress with a species of awe ; so much so that he often 
seems to hesitate to regard it as a natural phenomenon, 
and therefore under the control of natural laws. To aU 
of us it is from its very nature bewildering ; to many 
it is in addition mysterious, marvellous, supernatural. 

In proceeding to discuss in what manner natural 
laws have operated in producing the advance man has 
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made in society we must endeavour to approach the 
subject without jjias or prejudice ; if possible in the same 
spirit in which the historian feels it to be his duty to 
deal with human history so far as it extends before 
his more limited view, or in which the biologist has 
dealt with the phenon^ena of the development of life 
elsewhere. Man, since we first encounter him, has 
made ceaseless progress upwards, and this progress 
continues before our eyes. But it has never been, nor 
is i^now, an equal advance of the whole of the race. 
Looking back we see that the road by which he has 
come is strewn with the wrecks of nations, races, and 
civilisations, that have fallen by the way, pushed 
aside by the operation of laws which it takes no eye of 
faith to distinguish at work amongst us «,t the present 
time as surely and as effectively as at any past period. 
Social systems and civilisations resemble individuals 
in one respect; they are organic growths, apparently 
possessing definite laws of health and development. 
Such laws science has already defined for the individual: 
it should also be her duty to endeavour to define them 
for society. ^ 

It is desif able at the outset to be able to realise the 
importance of a preliminary study of the laws which 
hav8 operated in shaping the development of life else- 
where. Tb'^se laws, the observer soon comunces him- 
self, have not been suspended in human society. 
On the contrary, he sees that they must have their most 
important seat of action there. To recognise this truth 
one has only to remember that the discovery which in 
our time has raised biology from a mere record of 
isolated facts to a majestic story of orderly progress 
was not -suggested by the study of life amongst the 
lower animals. The law, by the enunciation of which 
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Darwin most advanced the science of the nineteenth 
ceiitary, took shape in the mind of th§ great biologist 
after observation of human society, and that society, 
in particular, which we see around us at the pesent 
day.* All the work, so far, of evolutionary science, 
should be preliminary to a higher end ; enriched with 
the harvest of information gathered in other fields, and 
equipped with a knowledge of principles, it should now 
return to human society and endeavour to trace the 
workings of its own laws under the complex cond^ions 
there prevailing. 

Putting aside then, at first, all question of the future, 
let us see if we can say, firom the point of view of 
evolutionaiy science, what have been the conditions of 
human progress in the past. 

Looking round to-day at the lowest existing types 
of humanity and comparing them with the highest, 
one feels immediately constrained to ask — Do we ever 
fully realise how this advance of which we are so proud, 
and which is represented by the intellectual and social 
distance between these two extremes, has been brought 
about ? We talk vaguely about it, and take for 
granted many things in connection with^ it ; but the 
number of those who have grasped certain elementary 
biological laws of which it is the result, and which Slave 
controlled and directed it as rigidly as the law of gravity 

^ Speaking of the workings of his mind before the Origin of Species 
was begun, Darwin says, ‘*In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I 
had begun my systematic inquiry, I happened to read for amusement 
Malthus on population ; and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle 
for existence which everywhere goes on, from long continued observation 
of the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me that, under these 
circumstances, favourable variations would tend to be preserved and 
unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The result of this would be the 
foundation of a new species. Here, then, I had at last got a theory by 
which to wocK ” — Ths Life and Letters of Demvin, by his son F. Darwin ; 
Autobiographical chapter, voL i 
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controls and directs a body falling to the earth, is 
surprisingly smajl. 

In attempting to explain what these biological laws 
are it* will be necessary, in order to clear the ground, 
jbo leave for later consideration the more special and 
peculiar features which man’s evolution in society 
presents, and to confine cmrselves in this chapter to t^e 
task of bringing into due prominence certain funda- 
mental principles of development which are profoundly 
affecting him, in common with all other forms of life ; 
but which are, as a general rule, ignored or overlooked 
in the greater part of the literature on social questions 
and social progress which is the product of our time. 
It is of no little importance to begin at the beginning 
lin these matters. We find man in everyday life 
/continually subject to laws and conditions which have 
been imposed upon him in common with all the rest 
^of creation, and we accept these conditions and make 
it our business to learn all we can of them. If in 
following his evolution in society, we find him in like 
manner subject to laws which have governed the develop- 
ment of the lower forms of, life, and which are merely 
operating in s#)ciety under more complex conditions, it is 
also our duty, if we would comprehend our own history, to 
take^ese laws as we find them, and to endeavour, at the 
very earliest stage, to understand them as far as possible. 

Now, at the outset, we find man to be in one respect i 
exactly like aU the creatures which have come before 
him. He reproduces his kind from generation to genera- j 
tion. In doing so he is subject to a law which must 
never be lost sight of. Left to himself, this high-- 
bom creature, whose progress we seem to take for 
granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to make ' 
any progress whatever. It may appear strange, but ' 

n 
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it is strictly true, that if each of us were allowed by the 
conditions of life to follow his own .inclinations, the 
average of one generation would have no tendency 
whatever to rise beyond the average of the preceding 
one, but distinctly the reverse. This is not a peculiarity, 
of man ; it has been a law of life from the beginning, 
and it continues to be a universal law which we have 
no power to alter. How then is progress possible? 
The answer to this question is the starting-point of all 
the science of human society. ^ 

P rogr ess everywhere from the beginning of life has 
been effected in the same way, and it is possible in ncf 
other way. ^It is the result of selection and rejection. 
In the human species, as in every other species which 
has ever existed, no two individuals of a generation are 
alike in all respects ; there is infinite variation within 
certain narrow limits. Some are slightly above the < 
average in a particular direction as others are below it; 
and it is only when conditions prevail which are favour- 
able to a preponderating reproduction of the former 
that advance in any direction becomes possible) To 
formulate this as the immutable law of progress since 
the beginning of life has been one of the p^’incipal results 
of the biological science of the nineteenth century ; and 
recent work, including the remarkable contributidns of 
Professor Weismann in Germany, has all tended to 
establish it on foundations which are not now likely to 
be shaken. To put it in words used by Professor Flower 
in speaking of human society, “ Progress has been due 
to the opportunity of those individuals who are a little 
superior in some respects to their fellows, of asserting 
their superiority and of continuing to live and of pro- 
mulgating* as an inheritance that superiority.”^ The 

* Eeply to an Address by the Trades Council, Newcastle, September 1 889. 
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recognition of this law must be the first step towards 
any true science of society ; and it is only right that we 
should find Professor Flower insisting, although such 
a spectacle is somewhat unusual at present amongst 
exponents of biological science, that it is “ the message 
which pure and abstract biological research has sent to 
help us on with some of the commonest problems of 
human life.”^ Where there is progress there mustj 
inevitably be s election , and selection must in its turn' 
involve co mpeti tion of some kind. 

But let us deal first with the necessity for progress. 
From time to time we find the question discussed by 
many who only imperfectly understand the conditions 
to which life is subject, whether progress is worth the ! 
p ri ce paid for it. But we have really n o .cho ice in the 
matter. Progress is a necessity from which there is 
simply no escape, and from which there has never been 
any escape since the beginning of life. Looking backi 
through the history of life anterior to man, we find it to I 
be a record of ceaseless progress on the one hand, and' 
ceaseless stress and competition on the other. This 
orderly and beautiful world which we see around us is 
now, and always has been, the scene of incessant rivalry 
between all the forms of life inhabiting it — rivalry, too, 
not (Jhiefly conducted between different species but 
between members of the same species. The plants in 
the green sward beneath our feet are engaged in silent 
rivalry with each other, a rivalry which if allowed to 
proceed without outside interference would know no 
pause until the weaker were exterminated. Every part, 
organ, or quality of these plants which calls forth 
admiration for its beauty or perfection, has its place and 
meaning in . this struggle, and has been aoquired to 
* Reply to an Address by the Trades Council, Newcastle, September 1889 
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ensure success therein. The trees of the forest which 
clothe and beautify the landscape are i^ a state of nature 
engaged in the same rivalry with each other. Left to 
themselves they fight out, as unmistakable records have, 
shown, a stubborn struggle extending over centuries in 
which at last only those forms most suitable to the 
conditions of the locality retain their places. But so far 
we view the rivalry under simple conditions; it is 
amongst the forms of animal life as we begin to watch 
the gradual progress upwards to higher types that it 
becomes many-sided and complex. 

It is at this point that we encounter a feature of the 
struggle which recent developments of biological science 
tend to bring into ever-increasing prominence. The 
first necessity for every successful form engaged in this 
struggle is the capacity for reproduction beyond the 
limits which the conditions of life for the time being 
comfortably provide for. The capacity for multiplying 
in this way is at first one of the principal resources 
in the development upwards, and in the lower forms 
of life it is still almost the sole equipment. But as 
progress begins to be made, a deeper cause, the almost 
illimitable significance of which science is beginning 
to appreciate, requires that all the successful forms 
must multiply beyond the limits of comfolftable 
existence. 

Recent biological researches, and more paj^cularly 
the investigations and conclusions of Professor Weis- 
mann, have tended to greatly develop Darwin’s original 
hypothesis as to the conditions under which progress 
has been made in the various forms of life. It is 
now coming to be recognised as a necessarily in- 
herent part of the doctrine of evolution, that if the 
continual -selection which is always going on amongst 
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the higher forms of life were to he sttspended, these 
forms would not only possess no tendency to make 
progress : they must actually go backwards. That is to 
say, if, all the individuals of every generation in any 
species were allowed to equally propagate their hind, 
the average of each generation would continually tend 
to fall below the average of the generation which 
preceded it, and a process of slow but steady degenera- 
tion would ensue. 

The significance of this recent development of bio- 
logicar science is scarcely as yet realised outside the 
department of knowledge which it more immediately 
concerns. But that the higher branches of thought must 
in time be profoundly affected by it, is certain. What 
we are coming to see is, that, as the higher forms of 
life have behind them an immense line of ancestry 
of lower development, the maintenance of the position 
they have attained to represents a kind of never 
relaxed effort; and that the tendency of every organ 
or qualify, which they have acquired, to fail to reach 
its maximum development, is a constant quantity 
which outweighs in the average, where it is allowed 
to act, all other developmental tendencies whatever, 
fft is only by continual selection that this tendency 
■can be kept in check. /In order that any part, 
organ, or quality may be kept at the TnaTimiim 
degree of development, it is necessary that indi- 
viduals possessing it in a less perfect degree must 
be prevented from propagation.) If in any species all 
the individuals are allowed to equally propagate their 
kind, there follows a mixture of all possible degrees of 
perfection, resulting, in course of time — as where an 
organ is no longer useful, ftnd where selection.in respect 
of it has, therefore, ceased — in a steady deterioration of 
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average development. This conclusion, which biology 
is now approaching, greatly enlargea the Darwinian 
hypothesis. The selection of the fittest acquires an 
immensely widened significance, lf~we realise* it to 
be an inherent principle of life, that, by the simple 
process of the individuals of each generation pro- 
pagating their kind without selection, the higher 
forms of life would tend to gradually sink back ^ 
again by a degenerative process through those stages 
of development by which they reached their present 
position. 

The point which claims attention in connection with 
this theory of life is that it offers the explanation of much 
that we previously felt to be true while only dimly 
understanding why it should come to be. We see, in 
brief, why it has necessarily been that the history of the 
evolution of life presents a record of continuous rivalry 
and effort. Amongst the higher forms it is an in- 
evitable law not only that competition and selection ] 
must always accompany progress, but that they must 
prevail amongst every form of life which is not 
actually retrograding. Every successful form must, of 
necessity, multiply beyond the limits wkjph the aver age 
conditions of life comfortably provide for. Other 
things being equal, indeed, the wider the limits of 
selection the keener the rivaby, and the more rigid 
the selection the greater will be the progress; but 
rivalry and selection in some degree there must in- 
evitably be. 

The first condition of existence with a progressive 
form is, therefore, one of continual strain and stress, and 
along its upward path this condition is always main- 
tained. ,Once begun, too, there can be no pause in the 
advance; for if by any combination of circumstances 
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the rivalry and selection cease, then progress ceases 
with them, and the species or group cannot maintain 
its place ; it has taken the first retrograde step, and it 
is invnediately placed at a disadvantage with other 
species, or with those groups of its own kind where the 
rivalry still goes on, and where selection, adaptation, 
and progress continue unchecked. So keen is the 
rivalry throughout, that the number of successful forms is 
small in comparison with the number which have failed. 
Looking round us at the forms of life in the world 
at the present day, we see, as it were, only the isolated 
peaks of the great range of life, the gaps and valleys 
between representing the number of possible forms 
which have disappeared in the wear and stress of 
evolution. 

It would be a mistake to regard this rivalry from 
a very common point of view, and to think that the 
extinction of less efficient forms has been the same thing 
as the extermination of the individuals comprising them. 
This M not so. Nor would it be strictly correct to 
regard it as entailing the measure of suffering which our 
imagination sometimes reads into it.^ With whatever 
feelings we may regard fhe conflict it is, however, 
necessary to remember that it is the first condition of 
progress. It leads continually onwards and upwards. 
From this stress of nature has followed the highest result 
we are capable of conceiving, namely, continual advance 
towards higher and more perfect forms of life. Out 

' See, for instance, in this connection Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
remarks on the ethical aspect of the struggle for existence {Darwinism^ 
chap, ii.) He gives examples in support of the opinion that the supposed 
sufferings caused to animals by the struggle for life have little real exist- 
ence ; they are rather the reflections of the imagined sensations of 
cultivated men and women in similar circumstances. « ^ 
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of it has ariseii every attribute of , form, colour, 
iustmct, strength, courage, nobility, and beauty in the 
teeming and wonderful world of life around us. To it 
1 we owe all that is best and most perfect in life at the 
present day, as well as all its highest promise for the 
future. The law of life has been always the same from 
the beginaing, — ceaseless and inevitable struggle and 
competition, ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejec-/ 
tion, ceaseless and inevitable progress. I 

When at last we reach man, the stage enlarges. We 
find him bom into the world with two new forces des- 
tined eventually to revolutionise it ; namely, his reason 
and his capacity for acting, under its influence, in concert 
with his fellows in organised societies. The conditions 
and limitations of existence have been altered, new and 
complex conditions have arisen, and the great drama 
slowly unfolds itself. We shall presently have to deal 
with those special aspects which man’s evolution in 
society presents ; but in this chapter it is necessary to 
keep the mind fixed upon one fundamental fe&ture of 
the development which we see in progress. 

As we watch man’s advance in society, the convic- 
tion slowly forces itself uporf us that the conflict which 
has been waged from the beginning of life‘has not been 
suspended in his case, but that it has projected itself 
into the new era. Nay, more, all the evidence would 
seem to suggest that he remains as powerless to escape 
from it as the lowliest organism in the scale of life. 
When we look back over history, and regard it with 
those feelings of humanity which have been developed 
to such an extraordinary degree by the process of 
evolution which is in progress in our Western civilisa- 
tion, it ap-^ears without doubt an unparalleled record 
of rivalry and stress. When man first gathered himself 
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mto‘. societies, .and for long ages before we have any 
definite informati6n about him, his history must have 
been one of enifless conflict. Some fiiint conception of 
it may be obtained from the study of the history of* 
savage tribes of the present day. The wars constantly * 
waged between societies — those ceaseless armed struggles 
carried on by group against group, and apparently con- 
tinued purely from a fighting instinct — must have 
formed one of his most persistent characteristics. The 
strife can have known no pause save that enforced from 
time “to time by exhaustion. That whole sections of the 
race must in this manner have repeatedly disappeared t 
before stronger and more efficient peoples, science 
leaves us in little doubt. How the conflict must have 
gone on during all that immense period when man 
was slowly toiling up the long slope which brings him 
within the purview of history, the imagination can only 
feebly picture. 

At last when history takes account of him, his onward 
path a^ears to be pursued under the same conditions, 
namely, continual rivalry and conflict with his fellows. 
The first prominent feature which we have everywhere 
to notice in ^oups and assbciations of primitive men is 
their military character. In whatever part of the world 
savage man has been met with, he is engaged in con- 
tinuous warfare. The great business in the life of the 
society to which he belongs is always war with other 
societies of the same kind. To ensure success in this 
direction, every aspiration of the individual and the 
community seems to be directed. Savage societies rise' 
flourish, and disappear with marvellous rapidity, but the 
secret of their progress or decadence is always the same — 
Ithey have grown strong or weak as fighting organisa- 
|tions. In the individual, every attribute and quality 
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which tends to military success is prized ; every othra 
is despised, or held in less respect ; and all the ability 
which the society produces must find an outlet in 
this direction. The past and present of unciyilised 
man may be summed up in a single pregnant sentence 
once used by one of our military commanders * in 
recounting the history of the tribes with which he 
came into conflict in different parts of Africa. “ In j 
whatever negro people a great lawgiver has appeared, 
there a powerful army and a military spirit has been 
called into existence, and the nation has prospered 'until 
its national existence has been destroyed by a still 
stronger people.” This is the brief history of savage 
man from the beginning. 

In all thi^ we have to notice a feature of im- 
portance. The progress of savage man, such as it is, 
is born strictly of the conditions in which he lives. 
Aimless as his history might seem when viewed from 
the level on which it is enacted, there can be no doubt 
of the progress made. But as to the nature of 
the progress there can also be no mistake. It is 
at once both inevitable and involuntary, the product 
of the strenuous conditions under which he lives. 
One of the commonest ideas surviving from a pre- 
evolutionary period is that which represents «the 
stages of man’s social progress as being steps con- 
sciously and voluntarily taken. Rousseau’s picture of 
him leaving “ the state of nature ” to put “ his person 
and his power under the superior direction of the 
general will ” with certain imaginary reservations,* 
survives even in Mr. Herbert Spencer, who sees him 
leaving this state and submitting to political subordina- 

1 Lord y^heley, “The Negro as a Soldier,” Fortnightly Eeview, 
December 1 888. ® Fide his Contrat Social. 
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tion “through experience of the increased satbfactioii 
derived under ^t.”^ But man in making the momen- 
tous advai^ce from a more primitive state to the first 
beginnings of organised society must have acted without 
any conscious regard, either to expediency or increased 
satisfactions, or any other of the considerations which 
philosophical writers have so often attributed to him. 
His progress was beyond doubt the result of the . con- 
ditions of his life, and was made under force of 
circumstances over which he had no control. His 
first organised societies must have been developed 
like any other advantage, under the sternest conditions 
of natural selection. In the flux and change of life the, 
members of those groups of men which in favourable 
conditions first showed any tendency to, social organisa- 
tion, became possessed of a great advantage over their 
fellows, and these societies grew up simply because they 
possessed elements of strength which led to the dis- 
appearance before them of other groups of men with 
which* they came into competition. Such societies' 
continued to flourish until they in their turn had 
to give way before other associations of men of 
higher soci^ efficiency. This, we may venture to 
assert, is the simple history of a stage in human 
development over which much controversy has taken 
place. 

As we watch the growth of the great powers 
of antiquity, the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian 
empires, and the Greek states, we find that it is made 
under the same conditions of stress and conflict. States 
are cradled and nurtured in continuous war, and grow ’ 
up by a kind of natural selection, having worsted and 
subordinated their competitors in the long-drawn-out 

1 Data of Ethics, 
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rivalry through which they survive. In the Roman 
Empire we reach at length the culmiE|ftting point in 
an immensely long stage of human history, during the 
whole of which the struggle for existence is waged 
mainly under military forms between societies organised 
for war against each other. Ancient Rome was a small 
city state which grew to be mistress of the world by a 
process of natural selection, its career from the begin- 
ning being a record of incessant fighting. From the 
outset the Roman people devoted all their best energies 
to the furtherance of schemes of conquest. The state 
was organised to ensure military success ; the highest 
ambition amongst the leading citizens was to serve it 
in a military capacity and to bring about the subju- 
gation of other states and peoples. The natural and 
unquestioned ambition of all such organisations was 
universal conquest, and during that long period in the 
world’s history which intervened between the year 
675 B.C., when Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, by the 
conquest of Egypt, brought the whole of the Sclent 
world for a short space under his rule, and the final 
break-up of the Roman Empire, this ideal of state policy 
was ever practically before men’s minds. 

With the enormous significance of the change in 
the base from which this struggle takes place in Our 
Western civilisation we are not now closely concerned ; 
it will be dealt with under its fuller and wider aspect at 
a later stage. At present it is necessary to keep the 
mind fixed on a single feature of man’s history, namely, 
the stress and strain under which his development pro- 
ceeds. His societies, like the individuals comprising 
them, are to be regarded as the product of the circum- 
stances in which they exist, — the survivals of the fittest 
in the rivalry which is constantly in progress. Only 
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an infinitesimal number of them have become known to 
as even in na^e, and these have come to occupy a 
disproportionate apace in our imagination, because of 
the little comer of the great stage of the world’s history 
of which alone we are able, even with the aid of science, 
to obtain a view. 

We watch universal paralysis and slow decay follow- 
ing universal dominion ; and even before the downfall 
of the Western Empii’e in 476 we see the greater part 
of Europe being once more slowly submerged under 
successive waves of more vigorous humanity. From 
the invasion of the Eoman Empire by the Visigoths 
in 376, onwards for nearly seven centuries, the tide 
of conquest which flowed from the East and North 
surges backwards and forwards over Europe, making 
its influence felt to almost the extreme Western and 
Southern limits, and leaving at last, when it sub- 
sides, a new deposit of humanity overlying the peoples 
the invaders found in possession, who had in pre- 
historiS times similarly superimposed themselves on 
still earlier peoples. 

In the meantime, in the World wherein the founda- 
tions of ouj Western civilisation have been laid, un- 
measured forces, destined to play a great part in the 
futhre, have begun slowly to gather. We d^cend into 
the great plain of the Middle Ages, and his^ory takes its 
course through this extraordinary period — the seed-time 
of the modem world. The conditions of the rivalry 
slowly change, even though the direction of the move- 
ment is not at the time perceptible ; but the ideas and 
ideals of the past continue to retain their influeiice over 
men’s minds. The ages of faith prove to be the ages of 
fighting no less than those which preceded, them, and 
the progress of the world still continues amid the sound 
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of batde and conflict The Western powers gradually 
rise* into prominence, the vigorous life which they 
represent making itself felt in ever -widening circles. 
'Out of the more local rivalries the great struggle for 
the possession of the New World, and for room for 
the expanding peoples to develop, begins slowly 
to take shape. The seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries are filled with events marking the progress of 
a great ethical and political revolution destined, as we 
shall see, to affect in the most marked manner the 
future development of the world. But these events in 
no way stay the course of the rivalry which is proceed- 
ing ; the conflict of nations continues, and the eighteenth 
century draws to a close leaving still undecided that 
stupendous du§l for an influential place in the future 
in which the two leading peoples of Western Europe, 
feeing each other in nearly every part of the world, 
have closed. 

We watch the Anglo-Saxon overflowing his bound- 
aries, going forth to take possession of new terrWries, 
and establishing himself like his ancestors in many 
lands. A peculiar interest attaches to the sight. He 
has been deeply affected, more deeply ,than many 
others, by the altruistic influences of the ethical system 
upon which our Western civilisation is founded. "He 
had seen races like the ancient Peruvians, the Aztecs, 
and the Caribs, in large part exterminated by others, 
ruthlessly driven out of existence by the more vigorous 
invader, and he has at least the wish to do better. In 
the North American Continent, in the plains of 
Australia, in New Zealand, and South Africa, the 
representatives of this vigorous and virile race are at 
last in fuU^ possession, — that same race which, with all 
its faults, has for the most part honestly endeavoured to 
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carry humanitariaii principles into its dealings with 
inferior peoples„and which not improbably deserves the 
tribute paid to it on this account by Mr. Lecky who 
counts its “unwearied, unostentatious, and inglorious 
crusade against slavery” amongst “the three or four 
perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the history of 
nations.” ' 

Yet neither wish nor intention has power apparently 
to arrest a destiny which works itself out irresistibly. 
The Anglo-Saxon has exterminated the less developed • 
peoples with which he has come into competition even! 
more effectively than other races have done in like? 
case ; not necessarily indeed by fierce and cruel warej 
of extermination, but through the operation of laws not^ 
less deadly and even more certain in their result. The 
weaker races disappear before the stronger through the 
effects of mere contact. The Australian Aboriginal 
retires before the invader, his tribes dispersed, his 
hunting-grounds taken from him to be utilised for other 
purposes. In New Zealand a similar fate is overtaking 
the Maoris. This people were estimated to number 
in 1820, 100,000; in 1840 ^they were 80,000; they are 
now estimate^ at 40,000.* The Anglo-Saxon, driven by 
forces inherent in his own civilisation, comes to develop 
thetiatural resources of the land, and the consequences 
appear to be inevitable. The same history is repeating 
itself in South Africa. In the words used recently by a 
leading colonist of that country, “ the natives must go ; 
or they must work as laboriously to develop the land as 
we are prepared to do ; ” the issue in such a case being 


1 History of Ewropeam, Morals, vol. i. p. 160. 

* Vide Import by Kegistrar-G^eneral of New Zealand on the condition 
of that country in 1889, quoted in NcUme, 24th October 1889. Vide also 
paper by F. W. Pennefather in Journal of Anthropological Institute, 188*7, 
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deterauned. , |n Korth America we have , bat 
a later stage of a sii^ar history. Here two centuries 
of conflict have left the red men worsted at every 
ppint, rapidly dwindling in numbers, the surviving 
tribes hemmed in and surrounded by forces which 
they have no power to resist, standing like the 
isolated patches of grass which have not yet fallen 
before the knives of the machihe-mower in the harvest 
field. 

No motives appear to be able to stay the progress 
of such movements, humanise them how we may. We 
often in a self-accusing spirit attribute the gradual dis- 
appearance of aboriginal peoples to the effects of our 
vices upon them ; but the truth is that what may be 
called the vintues of our civilisation are scarcely less 
fatal than its vices. Those features of Western civilisa- 
tion which are most distinctive and characteristic, and 
of which we are most proud, are almost as disastrous in 
their effects as the evils of which complaint is so often 
made. There is a certain grim pathos in the remark 
of the author of a paper on the New Zealand natives, 
which appeared in the Jourwd of the Anthropological 
Institute a few years ago,* who, amongjit the causes 
to which the decay of the natives might be attributed, 
mentioned, indiscriminately, drink, disease, European 
clothing, peace, and wealth. In whatever part of 
the world we look, amongst civilised or uncivilised 
peoples, history seems to have taken the same course. 
Of the Australian natives “ only a few remanents of the 
powerful tribes linger on. . . All the Tasmanians are 
gone, and the Maoris will soon be following. The 
Pacific Islanders are departing childless. The Australian 
natives ai|. surely are descending to the grave. Old 

^ 1887, F. W, Pennefather. 
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probably^ eays Mt. F. Galton, bardly any spots on tbe 
eartb that have not within the last few thousand years^ 
been Ijenanted by very difierent races.”* Wherever a 
superior race comes into close contact and competition 
with an inferior race, the result seems to be much the 
same, whether it is arrived at by the rude method of 
wars of conquest, or by the silent process which we see 
at work in Australia, New Zealand, and the North 
American Continent, or by the subtle, though no less 
efficient, method with which science makes us acquainted, 
and which is in operation in many parts of Our civil- 
isation, where extinction works sJowJy and unnoticed 
through the earlier marriages, the greater vitality, and 
the better chance of livelihood of the mfembers of the 


superior race.® 

Yet we have not perhaps in all this the most striking 
example of the powerlessness of man to escape from one 
of the fijndamental conditions under which his evolution 
in society is proceeding. There is scarcely any more 
remarkable situation in the history of our Western 
civilisation than that which has been created in the 
United States^ of America by the emancipation of the 
negro as the result of the War of Secession. The 
meaning of this extraordinary chapter in our social 
history has as yet scarcely been grasped. As the resultj 
primarily of an ethical movement having its roots far 
back in the past, the United States abolished slavery 
with the conclusion of the Civil War in 1865. The 
negro was raised to a position of equality with his late 
masters in the sight of the law, and admitted to fuU 


^ J. Bonwick, Jowmcd of the Anthropological Institute^ 1887. 
2 Inquiries into Human Faculty, 

® Vide Inquiries into Human Faculty, by F. Chiton. 
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political rights. According to the census of 1890 the 
negroes and persons of A&ican descent in the United 
States numbered 7,470,040, principally distributed in 
some fifteen of the Southern States known & the 
“ Black Belt.” In some of these states the black popula- 
tion outnumbers the white. 

Any one who thinks that the emancipation of the negro 
has stayed or altered the inexorable law which we find 
working itself out through human history elsewhere, has 
only to look to the remarkable literature which this 
question is producing in the United States at the present 
day, and judge for himself. The negro has been emanci- 
pated and admitted to full voting citizenship ; he has 
grown wealthy, and has raised himself by education. 
But to his fellow-men of a different colour he remains 
the inferior still. His position in the United States 
to - day is one of absolute subordination, undej; all 
the forms of freedom, to the race amongst whom he 
lives. To intermarry with him the white absolutely 
refuses ; he will not admit him to social equality on any 
terms ; he will not even allow him to exercise the 
political power which is hjs right in theory where he 
possesses a voting majority. Mr. Laird Clowes, whose 
careful and detailed investigation of this remarkable 
question has recently attracted attention in England, 
says that the impartial observer might expect to find in 
jsoTOiQ of the coloured states of the Union the government 
I almost, if not entirely, in the hands of the negro and 
coloured majority ; but he finds no trace of anything of 
the kind. “ He finds, on the contrary, that the wMte 
man rules as supremely as he did in the days of slavery. 
The black man is permitted to have little or nothing to 
say upon, the point; he is simply thrust on one side. 
At every political crisis the cry of the minority is, ‘ This 
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is a white man’s question,’ and the cry is generally 
uttered in such a tone as to effectually warn off the black 
man from meddling with the matter.” ^ In the midst of 
democratic civilisation, and under its forms and cover, 
the war of races is waged as effectively and with 
practically the same resultis as in any other state of 
society. Says Mr. Clowes ; “ Throughout the South the 
social position of the man in whose veins negro blood 
courses is unalterably fixed at birth. The child may 
grow to be wise, to be wealthy, to be entrusted even with 
the responsibilities of office, but he always bears with 
him the visible marks of his origin, and those marks 
condemn him to remain for ever at the bottom of the 
social ladder. To incur this condemnation he need not 
be by any means black. A quarter, an eighth, nay, a 
sixteenth of African blood is sufficient to deprive him of 
all chances of social equality with the white man. For 
the being with the hated taint there is positively no 
social mgrcy. A white man may be ignorant, vicious, 
and poor.’ For him, in spite of all, the door is ever 
kept open. But the black, or coloured man, no matter 
what his personal merits may be, is ruthlessly shut out. 
The white absalutely declines to associate with him on 
equal terms. A line has been drawn ; and he who, from 
either side, crosses that line has to pay the penalty. If 
it be the negro who dares to cross, cruelty and violence 
chase him promptly back again, or kill him for his 
temerity. If it be the white, ostracism is the recognised 
penalty. And it is not only the uneducated and 
the easily prejudiced who have drawn the line thus 
sharply.” * Many thoughtful and earnest persons are so 
impressed with the gravity of the problem, that they 

Black America (1891), by W. Laird Clowes, p. Si 
* Ibid. p. 87. 
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recommend and seriously adwcate the deportation of the 
seven millions of the coloured race back to their original 
home in Africa as the only effective solution. The 
whites find it simply intolerable and impossible to live 
under the rule of the blacks, and they are determined, 
come what may, to prevent that rule. The present state 
of things is not maintained simply by the ignorant 
whites. The intelligent, the educated, and the respected 
give it their countenance and support. Power is 
maintained by the whites when they are in the minority 
by fraud, violence, and intimidation in default of other 
means ; yet, says Mr. Clowes, “ strange to say, even the 
most respected and (in ordinary dealings) upright white 
people of the South excuse and defend this course of 
procedure, and, stranger still, very many honourable 
citizens of the North, Kepublicans as well as Democrats, 
do not hesitate to declare, ‘ If I were a Southern white 
man I should act as the Southern white men do.’ The 
cardinal principle of the political creed of 99 p^r cent of 
the Southern whites is that the white man must rule at 
all costs and at all hazards. In comparison with this 
principle every other articje of political faith dwindles 
into ridiculous insignificance. White domination dwarfs 
tariff reform, protection, free trade, and the very pales 
of party. The white who does not believe in it above 
aU else is regarded as a traitor and as an outcast. The 
race question is, in the South, the sole question of 
burning interest. If you are sound on that question you 
are one of the elect ; if you are unsound, you take rank 
as a pariah or as a lunatic.” ^ 

1 Blat^ America (1891), by W. Laird Clowes, p. 15. 

It would appear from the last census of the United States that, despite 
recent opinions to the contrary, the coloured population is not holding its 
own against*^ the white races even in numbers in the states best suited to 
its development. In the region known as the Black Belt there were, 
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All this, the conflict of races before referred to, the 
worsting of the weaker, none the less effective even 
when it is silent and painless, the subordination or else 
the slow extinction of the inferior, is not a page from 
the past or the distant ; it is all taking place to-day 
beneath our eyes in different parts of the world, and 
more particularly and characteristically within the pale 
of that vigorous Anglo-Saxon civilisation of which we 
are so proud, and which to many of us is associated 
with all the most worthy ideals of liberty, religion, and 
government that the race has evolved. 

But it is not until we come to draw aside the veil 
from our civilisation, and watch what is taking place 
within our borders between the individuals and classes 
comprising it, that we begin to realise* with some 
degree of clearness, the nature of this rivalry which 
compels us to make progress whether we will or not, 
its tendency to develop in intensity rather than to 
disappear, and our own powerlessness either to stay 
its course or to escape its influence. We had, in the 
conception of the ancient state, as a condition of society 
in which the struggle for existence was waged, mainly 
between organised groups rather than between the 
individuals comprising them, the key to history before 
the modem period. In the later type of civilisation, 
the conditions of the rivalry have greatly changed; 
but if we look closely at what is taking place, we may 
see that there has been no cessation or diminution of 

in 1890, 6,996,166 coloured inhabitants, and in 1880, 6,142,360. The 
coloured element increased during the decade at the rate of 13*90 per 
cent. The white population of these states in 1890 numbered 16,868,205, 
and in 1880, 13,630,408. They increased during the decade at the rate 
of 24*67 per cent, or nearly twice as rapidly as the coloured element. 
The interesting report on the subject by the Superintendent of Census 
will be found printed at full in the Appendix. 
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the rivalry itself. On the contrary, the significance of 
the change has consisted in the tendency to raise it to 
a higher level, to greatly enlarge its scope and its 
efficiency as a cause of progress, by bringing all the 
members of the community into it on more equal 
terms, and to render it freer and fairer, but, therefore, 
none the less strenuous. 

The movement of progressive societies, remarks Sir 
Henry Maine, has been uniform in one respect ; through- 
out its course we have everywhere to trace the growth 
of individual obligation, and the substitution of the 
individual for the group as the unit of which the civil 
laws take account. ^ In this profoundly significant 
transition which has taken place in our legal codes, we 
have the outward expression of the great process of 
development which has worked itself out through our 
Western civilisation. 

We have only to look round us in the world in 
which we live to see that this rivalry which man 
maintains with his fellows has become the leading 
and dominant feature of our civilisation. It makes 
itself felt now throughout the whole fabric of society. 
If we examine the motives of our daily life, and of the 
lives of those with whom we come in contact, we shall 
have to recognise that the first and principal thought 
in the minds of the vast majority of us is how to hold 
our own therein. The influence of the rivalry extends 
even to the innermost recesses of our private lives. 
In our families, our homes, our pleasures, in the 
supreme moments of our lives, how to obtain success 
or to avoid failure for ourselves, or for those nearest 
to us, is a question of the first importance. Nearly 
all the be^t ability which society produces finds employ- 

^ AneUnt Law, p. 168. 
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ment in this manner. It is no noisy struggle ; it is the 
silent determined striving of vigorous men in earnest, 
who are trying their powers to the utmost. It leaves 
its mwk everywhere in the world around us. Some of 
the most striking literature modem civilisation has 
produced has taken the form, of realistic pictures of 
phases of the struggle which are always with us. 

In our modem industrial societies nearly all classes 
are involved. The springs of action lie very deep. 
The love of action, the insatiable desire for strenuous 
energetic labour is everywhere characteristic of the 
peoples who have come to occupy the foremost places 
in the world. Amongst the many failings which 
have been attributed to the English character, by a 
class of foreign writers who have not clearly under- 
stood the causes contributing to the extraordinary 
expansion which the English-speaking peoples have 
undergone in modem times, has been the supposed 
national love for huckstering and trafficking in all 
its forms. But, as Professor Marshall has recently 
correctly pointed out, the English “ had not originally, 
and they have not now, th^it special liking for dealing 
and bargaining, nor for the more abstract side of 
financial business, which is found amongst the Jews, 
the Italians, the Greeks, and the Armenians ; trade 
with them has always taken the form of action rather 
than of manoeuvring and speculative combination. 
Even now the subtlest financial speculation on the 
London Stock Exchange is done chiefly by those races 
which have inherited the same aptitude for trading 
which the English have for action.”^ Our vital 
statistics show that the severest stress, the hardest 
work, and the shortest lives are not so much, the lot of 
^ Prmciples of Economics^ voL i. pp. 32, 33. 
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the poor as of the business and professional classed 
The appetite for success is really never satisfi^t 
and a deeper insight into the conditions of the rfy^liy 
reveals that it is necessarily so ; it grows with elt&g, 
but it remains insatiable. 

We shall perceive, when we understand the n'ature 
of the forces at work beneath the social phenomena 
of our time, that in whatever direction we may cast 
our eyes, there is no evidence that the rivalry and 
competition of life, which has projected itself into 
human society, has tended to disappear in the past, 
or that it is less severe amongst the most advanced 
peoples of the present, or that the tendency of the 
progress we are making is to extinguish it in the 
future. On the contrary, all the evidence points in 
the opposite direction. The enormous expansion of 
the past century has been accompanied by two well- 
marked features in all lands affected by it. The 
advance towards more equal conditions of Jife has 
been so great, that amongst the more progressive 
nations such terms as lower orders, common people, 
and working classes are .losing much of their old 
meaning, the masses of the people are being slowly 
raised, and the barriers of birth, class, and privilege 
are everywhere being broken through. But, on the 
other hand, the pulses of life have not slackened 
amongst us ; the rivalry is keener, the stress severer, 
the pace quicker than ever before. 

Looking round at the nations of to-day and noticing 
the direction in which they are travelling, it seemd 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the progressive 
peoples have everywhere the same distinctive features. 
Energetic, .vigorous, virile life amongst them is inain- 
Wned at the highest pitch of which nature is capable. 
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T]^3^ offer the highest motives to emulation; amongst 
them the individual is freest, the selection fullest, the 
rivalry fairest. But so also is the conflict sterflest, 
the nervous friction greatest, and the stress severest. 
Looking back by the way these nations have come, we 
find an equally unmistakable absence of these qualities 
and conditions amongst the competitors they have 
left behind. From the nations who have dropped 
out of tiie race within recent times backwards through 
history, we follow a gradually descending series. The 
contrast already to be distinguished between the advan^ 
cing and the unprogressive peoples of European race is 
more noticeable when the former are compared with 
non -European peoples. The difference becomes still 
more marked when the existence of the •careless, shift- 
less, easily satisfied negro of the United States or West 
Indies is contrasted with that of the dominant race 
amongst whom he lives, whose restless, aggressive, 
high-pi|ched life he has neither the desire to live nor 
the capacity to endure. 

We follow the path of Empire from the stagnant 
and unchanging East, westward through peoples whose 
pulses beat quicker, and whose energy and activity 
become more marked as we advance. Professor 
Marshall, who notices the prevailing energy and 
activity of the British people, and who has recently 
roundly asserted that men of the Anglo-Saxon races in 
all parts of the world not only work hard while about 
it, but do more work in the year than any other, ^ only 
brings into prominence the one dominant feature of 
all successful peoples. It is the same characteristic 
which distinguishes the people of the great Anglo- 
Saxon republic of the West whose writers-dcontinually 

^ Principles of Economics^ vol. L p. 730. 
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remind us that the peculiar endowment which its 
people have received from nature is an additional 
allowance of nervous energy. 

A similar lesson is emphasised in the northward 
movement of rule and empire throughout historic times. 
The successful peoples have moved westwards for 
physical reasons; the seat of power has moved con- 
^ually northwards for reasons connected with the 
evolution in character which the race is undergoing. 
Man, originally a creature of a warm climate and still 
multiplying most easily and rapidly there, has not 
attained his highest development where the conditions 
of existence have been easiest. Throughout history 
the centre of power has moved gradually but surely to 
the north into those stem regions where men have 
been trained for the rivalry of life in the strenuous 
conflict with nature in which they have acquired 
energy, courage, integrity, and those characteristic 
qualities which contribute to raise them to a higji state 
of social ef&ciency. The shifting of the centre of power 
northwards has been a feature alike of modem and of 
ancient history. The peoples whose influence to-day 
reaches over the greater part of the world, both 
temperate and tropical, belong almost exclusively to 
races whose geographical home is north of the 40th 
parallel of latitude. The two groups of peoples, the 
English-speaking races and the Kussians, whose rule 
actually extends over some 46 per cent of the entire 
surface of the earth, have their geographical home north 
of the 50th parallel. 

Nor can there be any doubt that from these 
strenuous conditions of rivalry the race as a whole is 
powerless t« escape. The conditions of progress may 
be interrapted amongst the peoples who have long 
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held their place in the front. These peoples may fail 
and fall behind, but progress continues nevertheless. 
For although the growth of the leading shoot may be 
for *the time arrested, farther back on the branch 
other shoots are always ready to take the place of that 
which has ceased to advance. The races who main- 
tain their places in the van do so on the sternest 
conditions. We may regulate and humanise those 
conditions, but we have no power to fundamentally alter 
them ; the conflict is severest of all when it is carried on 
under the forms of the highest civilisation. The Anglo- 
Saxon looks forward, not without reason, to the day 
when wars will cease ; but, without war, he is involun- 
tarily exterminating the Maori, the Australian, and the 
Red Indian, and he has within his bowlers the eman- 
cipated but ostracised Negro, the English Poor Law, and 
the Social Question; he may beat his swords into 
ploughshares, but in his hands the implements of 
indusljfy prove even more effective and deadly weapons 
than the swords. 

These are the first stern facts of human life and pro- 
gress which we have to ta^e into account. They have 
their origin not in any accidental feature of our history, 
nor in any innate depravity existing in man. They 
result, as we have seen, from deep-seated physiological 
causes, the operation of which we must always remain 
powerless to escape. It is worse than useless to obscure 
them or to ignore them, as is done in a great part of 
the social literature of the time. The first step towards 
obtaining any true grasp of the social problems of our 
day must be to look fairly and bravely in the face these 
facts which lie behind them. 



CHAPTER 111 

THEBE IS NO RATIONAL SANCTION FOB THE CONDITIONS 
OF PBOOBESS 

Having endeavoured to place thus prominently before 
our minds the conditions under which human progress 
has been made ‘throughout the past, and under which it, 
so far, continues to be made in the midst of the highest 
civilisation which surrounds us at the present, we must 
now direct our attention to another striking and equally 
important feature of this progress. The two new^forces 
which made their advent with man were his reason, and 
the capacity for acting, under its influence, in concert 
with his fellows in society, It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to notice for the first time a fact which, later, 
as we proceed, will be brought into increasing promi- 
nence. As man can only reach his highest development 
and employ his powers to the fullest extent in society, 
it follows that in the evolution which we witness him 
undergoing throughout history, his development as an 
individual is necessarily of less importance than his 
development as a social creature. In other words, 
although his interests as an individual may remain 
all-important to himself, it has become inevitable that 
they must Jienceforward be subordinated — whether 
he be conscious of it or not — to those larger social 
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interests with which the forces that are shaping his 
development have now begun to operate. 

The evolutionist who endeavours to obtain a funda- 
mental grasp of the problems which human society- 
presents, will find, therefore, that there is one point, 
above all others, at which his attention tends to become 
concentrated — the point where he stands, as it were, 
between man as a member of society endowed with 
reason on the one side, and all the brute creation that 
has gone before him on the other. The problem which 
presents itself here is of unusual interest. 

Looking back to the beginning of life, we observe 
that the progress made up to this point has been very 
great, so great indeed, that it is almost beyond the 
power of the imagination to grasp its full mean- 
ing and extent We see at one end of the scale the 
lowest forms of life, simple, unicellular, almost structure- 
less and without sense of any kind ; and at the other we 
have, in the highest forms below man, a complexity of 
structure and co-ordination of function which, to the 
ordinary mind, appears marvellous in the extreme. The 
advance so far has been vasj and imposing ; but looking 
at the results, it is now necessary to call particularly to 
mind the teaching of evolutionary science as to the 
manner in which these results have been obtained. 

Our admiration is excited by the wonderful attri- 
butes of life amongst the higher animals, but it must be 
remembered that the teaching of science is, that natural 
selection produced these results only by weeding 
out, during an immense series of generations, the un- 
suitable forms, and by the gradual development of the 
successful types through the slow accumulation of useful 
variations in the others. The conditions %of progress 
must, therefore, from the very beginning, have involved 
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failure to reach the ordinary possibilities of life for large 
numbers. We admire the wonderful adaptation of many 
of the ruminants to their mode of life, the keen scent 
by which they distinguish an enemy at a distance \frhich 
seems remarkable to us, their wonderful power of vision, 
their exceeding fleetness of foot, and their graceful and 
beautiful forms. But the evolutionist has always before 
him the cost at which these qualities have been obtained. 
He has in mind the countless host of individuals which 
have fallen a prey to their enemies, or failed in other 
ways in the rivalry of life in the immense period during 
which natural selection was at work, slowly accumulat- 
ing the small successful variations, out of which these 
qualities have been evolved. It is the same with other 
forms of life ; .progress everywhere is evident, but the 
way is strewn with the unsuccessfuls which have fallen 
in the advance. The first condition of this progress has 
been, that all the individuals cannot succeed ; for, as we 
have already seen, no form can make any advance, or 
even retain its place, without deterioration, except 
by carrying on the species to a greater extent from 
individuals above the average than from those below 
it, and consequently by multiplying beyond the 
limits which the conditions of existence comfortably 
allow for. 

There is, therefore, one feature of the situation which 
cannot be gainsaid. If it had been possible at any time 
for all the individuals of any form of life to have secured 
themselves against the competition of other forms, it 
would, beyond doubt, have been their interest to have 
suspended amongst themselves those onerous conditions 
which thus, by sacrificing the present welfare of individ- 
uals to the Jarger interests of their kind in the future, 
continually prevented large numbers from reaching the 
fullest possibilities of life. The conditions of progress, it 
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is true, might have been suspended, but this could not 
have caused the present individuals any concern. The 
results would, in any case, only have been visible after a 
prolonged period, and they could not therefore be ex- 
pected to have appeared to the existing members as of 
any importance when weighed against their own interests 
in the present. 

But now at last, science stands confronted with a 
creature differing in one most important respect from all 
that have gone before him. He is endowed with reason ; 
a faculty which is eventually destined to gain for him, 
inter alia, the mastery of the whole earth, and to place 
an impassable barrier between him and all the other 
forms of life. As we regard the problem which here 
begins to unfold itself, it is seen to possess features of 
unusual interest. It would seem that a conclusion, 
strange and unexpected, but apparently unavoidable, 
must present itself. If the theories of evolutionary 
science have been, so far, correct, then this new factor 
which tas been bom into the world must, it would 
appear, have the effect of ultimately staying all further 
progress. Naturally recoiling from so extraordinary a 
conclusion, we return and examine again the steps by 
which it has been reached, but there seems, at first 
sight, to be no flaw in the process of reasoning. 

The facts present themselves in this wise. Through- 
out the whole period of development hitherto the con- 
ditions of progress have necessarily been incompatible 
with the welfare of a large proportion of the individuals 
comprising any species. Yet it is evident that to 
these, if they had been able to think and to have 
any voice in the matter, their own welfare must have 
appeared immeasurably more important thai^ the future 
of the species, or than any progress, however great, 
^at their kind might make which thus demanded 
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that they should be sacrificed to it. If it had been 
possible for them to have reasoned about the matter, it 
must, beyond doubt, have appeared to them that their 
interests lay in putting an immediate stop to ‘’those 
onerous conditions from which progress resulted, and 
which pressed so severely upon them. The advance 
which the species might be making was, indeed, nothing 
whatever to them ; their own immediate condition was 
everything. An indefinitely remote future, in which 
they could have no possible interest, must undoubtedly 
have been left to take care of itself, even though it 
might involve the suspension of the conditions of pro- 
gress, the deterioration of their kind, and the eventual 
extinction of the whole species. 

Yet here at last was a creature who could reason 
about these things and who, when his conduct is 
observed, it may be noticed, actually does reason^ about 
them in this way. He is subject to the same natural 
conditions of existence as all the forms of life that have 
come before him ; he reproduces his kind as they do ; 
he lives and dies subject to the same physiological laws. 
To him, as to the others, the inexorable conditions of life 
render progress impossible in any other way than by 
carrying on his kind from successful variations to the 
exclusion of others ; by being, therefore, subject to 
selection ; by consequently reproducing in numbers 
beyond those which the conditions of life for the time 
being comfortably allow for ; and by living a life of 
constant rivalry and competition with his fellows with 
all the attendant results of stress and suffering to some, 
and failure to reach the full possibilities of life to large 
numbers. Nay, more, it is evident that his progress has 
become subject to these conditions in a more stringent 
and onerous form than has ever before prevailed in 
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the world. For as he can reach his highest de- 
velopment only in society, the forces which are 
concerned in working out his evolution no longer 
operate upon him primarily as an individual but as 
a member of society. His interests as an individual 
have, in fact, become further subordinated to those of a 
social organism, with interests immensely wider, and a 
life indefinitely longer than his own. How is the 
possession of reason ever to be rendered compatible 
with the will to submit to conditions of existence so- 
onerous, requiring the effective and continual subordina- 
tion of the indi^dduars welfare to the progress of a 
development in which he can have no personal interest 
whatever ? 

The evolutionist looks with great interest for the 
answer which is to be given to a question of such 
unusual importance. The new era opens, and he 
sees man following his upward path apparently on 
exactly the same conditions as have prevailed in the 
past, f^rogress has not been suspended, nor have the 
conditions which produced it been in any way altered. 
Man gathers himself into primitive societies; for, his 
reason producing its highest results when he acts in co- 
operation with his fellows, he of necessity becomes 
social in his habits through the greater efficiency of 
his social groups in the rivalry of existence. His 
societies in like manner continue in a state of rivalry 
with each other, the less efficient gradually disappearing 
before the more vigorous types. The strife is incessant; 
the military type becomes established, and attains at 
length a great development. All the old conditions 
appear to have survived into the new era. The resources 
of the individual are drawn upon to the fullest extent 
to keep the rivalry at the highest pitch ; the winning 
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societies gradually extinguish their competitors, the 
weaker peoples disappear before the stronger, and the 
subordination and exclusion of the least efficient is still 
the prevailing feature of advancing humanity, ^owly, 
too, as we have seen, the rivalry within those societies 
becomes two-sided. Other things being equal, the most 
vigorous social systems are those in which are combined 
the most effective subordination of the individual to the 
interests of the social organism with the highest develop- 
ment of his own personality. A marked feature, there- 
fore, of all the most advanced and progressive societies 
is the high pitch at which the rivalry of life is maintained 
within the community, the freedom of the conditions 
of this rivalry, and the display of energy and the 
constant stress and strain which accompany it. Look 
where he will, the evolutionist finds no cessation of the 
strenuous conditions which have prevailed from the 
beginning of life ; the tendency, on the contrary, seems 
to be to render them more severe. Progress continues 
to be everywhere marked with the same inevitable 
consequences of failure and exclusion from the highest 
possibilities of life, for ^a large proportion of the 
individuals concerned. 

The possession of reason must, it would seem, in- 
volve the opportunity of escape from the conditions men- 
tioned. The evidence would, however, appear to point 
indubitably to the conclusion that these conditions can 
have had no sanction from reason for the mass of the 
individuals subjected to them. It may be held that 
they are conditions essential to progress, and that the 
future interests of the society to which we belong, and 
even of the race, would inevitably suffer if they were 
suspended* But this is not an argument to weigh with 
the individual who is concerned with his own interests 
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in the present and not with the possible interests in 
the future of society or the race. It seems impossible 
to conceive how the conditions of progress could have 
had wtj rational sanction for the host of exterminated 
peoples of whom a vision rises before us when we 
compare the average European brain of to-day with 
that of the lowest savages, and consider the steps by 
which alone the advance can have been made. The 
conditions of progress may be viewed complacently by 
science, but it can hardly be said that they can have 
any rational sanction for the Red Indian in process of 
extermination in the United States, for the degraded 
negro in the same country, for the Maori in New Zea- 
land, or for the Aboriginal in Australia. 

The same conclusion is not less certain, although it 
may be less obvious elsewhere. The conditions of ex- 
istence cannot really have had any rational sanction for 
the great mass of the people during that prolonged 
period when societies were developed under stress of 
circumstances on a military footing. An inevitable 
feature of all such societies was the growth of powerful 
aristocratic corporations, and^ autocratic classes living 
in wealth and power and keeping the people in sub- 
jection while despising and oppressing them. It is 
no answer, it must be observed, to say that these societies 
were a natural product of the time, and that if any 
social group had not been so organised, it must ulti- 
mately have disappeared before stronger rivals. We 
can scarcely shut our eyes to the fact that the future 
did not concern the existing members, and that to the 
great mass of the people in these societies, who lived 
and suffered in subjection to the dominant class which 
a military organisation produced, the future of society, 
or even of the race, was a matter of perfect indifference. 
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compared with the actual and obvious hardships of their 
own oppressed condition in the present. 

When we come to deal with society as it exists 
in the highest and most advanced civilisations 'of our 
time, and put the same question to ourselves as re- 
gards the conditions of existence for the masses of the 
people there, it is startling to find that we are com- 
pelled to come to a like conclusion. The conditions of 
existence even in such communities can apparently 
have no rational sanction for a large proportion of the 
individuals comprising them. When the convenient 
fictions of society are removed, and examination lays 
bare the essential conditions of life in the civilisation 
in which we are living, the truth stands out in its 
naked significance. We are speaking, it must be 
remembered, of a rational sanction, and reason has, 
in an examination of this kind, nothing to do with 
any existence but the present, which it insists it is our 
duty to ourselves to make the most of.* The prevailing 
conditions of existence can, therefore, have no such 

^ Tlie terms reason and rational are here, as everywhere throughout 
this book, used in their ordinary <ir natural sense, and not in that trans- 
cendent sense in which metaphysicians towards the end of the eighteenth 
century set the fashion of using them. It can hardly be that any justi- 
fication will be found in evolutionary science for continuing to use the 
terms in this latter and certainly inaccurate sense. An imperfect under- 
standing of the nature of the task which Kant set before himself in the 
Critique of Pure Reason is responsible for much subsequent confusion of 
mind concerning these terms. Some conception of what that task really 
was may be obtained by keeping clearly in view three points emphasised 
by Kant in his Introduction to the Critique, (1) That Pure Reason' is 
defined by him as that faculty which supplies the principles of knowing 
anything entirely d pnori. (2) That d priori knowledge is defined as that 
of general trutlis which bear the character of an inward necessity, entirely 
independent of experience. (3) That the inevitable problems with which 
Pure Reason is concerned are defined as God, Freedom, and Immortality. 
Vide Immanuel Kanfs Critique of Pure Reason, vol. ii. ; translated by 
F. Max Miilier. 
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sanction for large* masses of tiie people in societies 
where life is a long onerous rivalry, where in the 
nature of things it is impossible for all to attain to 
success, and where the many work and suffer, and only 
the few have leisure and ease. Eegard it how we may, 
the conclusion appears inevitable, that, to the great 
masses of the people, the so-called lower classes, in the 
advanced civilisations of to-day, the conditions under 
which they live and work are still without any rational 
sanction. 

That this is no strained and exaggerated view, but 
the sober truth, a little reflection must convince any 
conscientious observer. If we look round and endeavour 
to regard sympathetically, and yet as far as possible 
without bias, the remarkable social phenomena of our 
time in Germany, France, America, and England, we 
shall find in the utterances of those who speak in the 
name of the masses of the people a meaning which 
cannot be mistaken. Whatever may be said of that 
class of ’literature represented in Germany by Karl 
Marx’s Kapital, in America by Mr. Henry George’s Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward, and in England by ^e Fabian Essays, it is 
deserving of the most careful study by the student of 
social phenomena ; for it is here, and here only, that he 
is enabled to see with the eyes, and to think through 
the minds of those who see and reason for that large 
class of the population who are confronted with the 
sterner realities of our civilisation. Whatever else may 
be the effect of a close study of this literature, it must 
leave the impression on the mind of an unprejudiced 
observer, that in our present-day societies, where we 
base on the fabric of political equality ^he most 
obvious social and material inequality, the lower classes 
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of our population have no sanction from their reason 
for maintaining existing conditions. When all due 
allowance is made for the misstatements and exag* 
gerations with which much of this kind of literature 
abounds, the evolutionist who understands his subject 
sees clearly enough that the main facts of the funda- 
mental constitution of society are therein represented 
with sufficient approximation to truthfulness to quite 
justify this conclusion. 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose 
that the arguments of these writers have been effectively 
answered in that class of literature which is usually 
to be met with on the other side. What science has 
for the most part attempted to do — and what, as we shall 
see when we, come to deal with socialism, she has not 
the least difficulty in succeeding in doing — is to prove 
that the constitution of society proposed by socialist 
writers could not be permanently successful, and that 
it must result in the ultimate ruin of any people adopt- 
ing it. But this is not a practical argument against 
socialism. No lesson of the past or of the present can 
be more obvious than that men never have been, and 
are not now, influenced in the least by the opinions of 
scientists or any other class of persons, however wise, as 
to what the result of present conduct, apparently cal- 
culated to benefit themselves, may be on generations 
yet unborn. “ How many workmen of the present day,” 
pertinently asks a recent writer," would refuse an annuity 
of two hundred pounds a year, on the chance that by 
doing so they might raise the rate of wages 1 per cent 
in the course of three thousand years ? ” But why talk 
of three thousand years ? he says. “ Our care as a 
matter of fact does not extend three hundred. Do 
any of us deny ourselves a single scuttle of coals so 
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as to make our coal-fields last for one more genera- 
tion ? ” And he answers truly that it is perfectly plain 
we do not. The future is left to take care of itself' 
The evolutionist may be convinced that what is called 
the exploitation of the masses is but the present-day 
form of the rivalry of life which he has watched firom 
the beginning, and that the sacrifice of some in the cause 
of the future interests of the whole social organism is a 
necessary feature of our progress. But this is no real 
argument addressed to those who most naturally object 
to be exploited and sacrificed, and who in our modem 
societies are entrusted with power to give politick effect 
to their objections. Science may be painfully convinced 
that the realisation of the hopes of socialism is quite 
incompatible with the ultimate interests of a progressive 
society ; but it would still be irrational to expect even 
this consideration to generally affect the conduct of 
those who are concerned not with the problematic 
interests of others in the distant future, but with their 
own inferests in the actual present. 

It may be objected that the standpoint from which 
we have viewed existing society is not a fair one, and 
that we should not take the fttterances of fanatical social 
reformers “ as representative of the reasoning to which 

^ “ The Scientific Basis of Optimism/^ W. H. Mallock, Fortmghtly 
Bevi&w, January 1889. 

2 Mr. Henry George does not mince matters. He says : “ It is my 
deliberate opinion that if, standing on the threshold of being, one were 
given the choice of entering life as a Terra del Fuegan, a Black Fellow of 
Australia, an Esquimaux in the Arctic circle, or among the lowest classes 
in such a highly civilised country as Great Britain, he would make 
infinitely the better choice in selecting the lot of the savage {Progress and 
Poverty^ chap. ii. book v.) As Mr. George sees practically the same social 
conditions throughout the greater part of our Western civilisation, in- 
cluding the United States, we must take it that this condemnation 
applies to aU our advanced societies. ^ 
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the lower classes at the present day find themselves 
driven when they consider their position. We have, 
however, only to look round us to find that striking 
confirmation comes from many other quarters oi the 
view that the prevailing conditions of existence have 
no rational sanction for the masses of the population 
who submit to them. We have but to observe closely 
the literature of our time to notice that there appears 
to be an inherent tendency for a like conclusion to 
come to the surface in the utterances of many of the 
philosophical and scientific writers who discuss social 
questions. The voice of reason could hardly find fitter 
utterance than in the words of Professor Hiixley 
already quoted, in which, while telling us that at best 
our civilisatiop does not embody any worthy ideal, or 
possess the merit of stability, he does not hesitate to 
further express the opinion that “if there is no hope 
of a large improvement of the condition of the greater 
part of the human family ” — mark the uncompromising 
sweep of the words — he would hail the advent Sf some 
kindly comet to sweep it all away. “ What profits it,” 
he asks pertinently, “ to the human Prometheus that he 
has stolen the fire of heaven to be his servant, and that 
the spirits of the earth and the air obey him, if the 
vulture of Pauperism is eternally to tear his very vitals 
and keep him on the brink of destruction ? ” 

But it is not that Professor Huxley, and those who 
feel with him, hold any large hope of improvement. 
He has told us elsewhere, and more recently, that the 
observer “ must shut his eyes if he would not see that 
more or less enduring suffering is the meed of both 
vanquished and victor ” ^ in our society, and that nature 
therein “wants nothing but a fair field and free play 

1 BodaX Diseam and Worse Remedies^ 1891, p. 18. 
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for her darling thft etrong^t.” ^ Tl^e condition of life 
which the French emphatically call la misb'e^ that in 
which the prospect of even, steady, and honest industry 
is a life of imsuccessfiil battling with hunger, rounded- 
by a pauper’s grave, he holds to be the permanent 
condition of a large proportion of the masses of the 
people in our civilisation. He says : “ Any one who 
is acquainted with the state of the population of all 
great industrial centres, whether in this or other 
countries, is aware that, amidst a large and increasing 
body of that population, la mishre reigns supreme. I 
have no pretensions to the character of a philanthropist, 
and I have a special horror of all sorts of sentimental 
rhetoric ; I am merely trying to deal with facts, to 
some extent within my own knowledge^ and further 
evidenced by abundant testimony, as a naturalist ; tind 
I take it to be a mere plain truth that, throughout 
industrial Europe, there is not a single large manufac- 
turing city which is free from a vast mass of people 
whose Condition is exactly that described, and from a 
still greater mass who, living just on the edge of the 
social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it by 
any lack of demand for their produce. And, with 
every addition to the population, the multitude already 
sunk in the pit and the number of the host sliding 
towards it continually increase.” * 

Here we have not the utterance of a fanatic, but the 
matured deliberate opinion of that leader of science in 
England, who, perhaps more than any of his contem- 
poraries, has insisted that he has made it the highest 
aim and the consistent endeavour of a lifetime to bring 
us to look at things from the point of view of reason 

1 Social Diseases and Worse Remedies, 1891, p. 24, 

2 Ibid. pp. 32, 33. * 
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alone. It is an opinion as to the constitution of society, 
not, be it remembered, in some past and distant epoch, 
but of society in the midst of the highest civilisation of 
the present day, and at the highest point which bfuman 
progress has reached. Nothing can be clearer than the 
meaning of that opinion ; it is a deliberate verdict that 
the conations of life in the advanced societies of to-day 
are without any sanction from reason for the masses of 
the people. 

Nor if we turn to the facts upon which such a 
judgment may be founded do we find any reason for 
supposing that it is not justifiable. The remarkable 
series of statistical inquiries into the condition of the 
people in London, recently undertaken by Mr. Charles 
Booth and hi^t assistants, has brought out in a far more 
impressive manner than any other kind of literature 
ever could, what is perhaps the most noteworthy aspect 
of the life of the masses in such a centre of our ci>rilisa- 
tion, namely, the enormous proportion of the population 
which exists in a state of chronic poverty. The total 
percentage of the population found to be “in poverty," 
as the result of these inquiries, is stated to be 307 per 
cent for all London. This very large percentage does 
not, it must be understood, include any of the “ regu- 
larly employed and fairly paid working class.” Despite 
the enormous accumulation of wealth in the richest 
city in the world, the entire middle and upper classes 
number only 17 ‘8 per cent of the whole population. 
In estimating the total percentage of the population of 
London “in poverty,” the rich districts are of course 
taken with the poor, but in 37 districts, each with a total 
population of over 30,000, and containing altogether 
1,179,000 persons, the proportion in poverty in no case 
&lls below 40 per cent, and in some of them it reaches 
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60 per cent.* It is impossible to rise from the studj of 
the bulky volumes containing the enormous quantity 
of detail which lies behind these bare figures without 
feeling that, while making all possible reservations and 
allowances, the evidence goes far to justify even the 
strongest words of Professor Huxley. 

Nor must these features of our civilisation be held 
to be peculiar to London. Other European cities have 
a like tale to teU. Even when we turn to the great 
centres of population in the New World we find the 
same conditions of life reproduced ; the same cease- 
less competition, the same keen struggle for employment 
and for the means of existence ; the same want, failure, 
and misery meet us on every side. And we find these 
conditions denounced by a great body of social writers 
and social revolutionists, from Mr. Henry George and 
Mr. Bellamy onwards, in just the same unmeasured 
terms as in the Old World, and with perhaps even more 
bitterness and severity. 

If we ask ourselves, therefore, what course it is the 
interests of the masses holding political power in our 
advanced societies to pursue from the standpoint of 
reason, it seems hardly possible to escape the conclusion 
that they should in self-interest put an immediate end 
to existing social conditions. Man in these societies 
has placed an impassable barrier between him and the 
brutes, and even between him and his less developed 
fellow-creatures. He no longer fears the rivalry or 
competition of either. The interest of the masses in 
such societies appears, therefore, clearly to be to draw 
a ring fence round their borders; to abolish competi- 
tion within the community ; to suspend the onerous 

1 Labour and Life of the People: London. Edited by* Charles Booth, 
1891, vol. ii. part 1, chapter iL 
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rivaliy *of individuals which presses so severely on 
all ; to organise, on socialistic principles, the means of 
production ; and lastly, and above all, to regulate the 
population so as to keep it always proportional to the 
means of comfortable existence for all. In a word, to 
put an end to those conditions which the evolutionist 
perceives to be inevitably and necessarily associated 
with progress now, and to have been so associated with 
it, not only from the beginning of human society, but 
from the beginning of life. 

With whatever intention the evolutionist may set 
out, he will speedily discover, if he carries his analysis 
for enough, that so far from society existing firmly 
based on universal logic and reason, for large masses of 
the population,, alike in past stages of our history and in 
the midst of the highest civilisations of the present day, 
reason has been, and continues to be, unable to offer any 
sanction for the prevailing conditions of life. The con- 
clusion which gradually forces itself upon his mind 
appears surprising at first sight, but there, nevertheless, 
seems to be no escape from it. It is, that the only 
social doctrines current in the advanced societies of to- 
day which have the assent o'f reason for the masses are 
the doctrines of socialism. These doctrines may be, he 
may be convinced, utterly destructive to the prospects 
of further progress, and to the future interests of society; 
but he is compelled to admit that this is no concern of 
the individual whose interest it is not to speculate about 
a problematical future for unborn generations, but to 
make the best of the present for himself according to 
his lights. Undoubtedly, as John Stuart Mill was clear- 
sighted enough to observe, if, apart from all specula- 
tions as to ^ the regeneration of society in the future, 
the choice were to be “between communism with all 
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its chances and the present state of society with all 
its sufferings and injustices ... ail the difficulties great 
or small of communism would be but as dust in the 
balance.” * 

It is necessary, if we would understand the nature 
of the problem with which we have to deal, to disabuse 
our minds of the very prevalent idea that the doctrines 
of socialism are the heated imaginings of unbalanced 
brains. They are nothing of the kind ; they are the 
truthful unexaggerated teaching of sober reason. Nor 
can we stop here. It is evident that any organisation 
of society with a system of rewards according to natural 
ability can have no ultimate sanction in reason for all 
the individuals. For the teaching of reason undoubtedly 
is that as we are all the creatures of inheritance and 
environment, none of us being responsible for his 
abilities or for the want of them, so, their welfare in the 
present existence being just as important to the ungifted 
as to the gifted, any regulation that the former should 
fare any worse than the latter must be ultimately, how- 
ever we may obscure it, a rule of brute force pure and 
simple.^ It would be an extremely difficult if not an 

^ Principles of Political Economy, p. 128. 

2 As the implications involved in the acceptance of the doctrines of 
evolutionary science are better understood, it will probably be seen that 
it is too readily assumed from the rationalistic standpoint that there is in 
the nature of things a sanction for our conduct in society other than that 
which a rule of force (maintained by the will of the majority or of a 
ruling class) provides. To commit a fraud on a railway company is an 
act which would probably be condemned by many socialists from other 
motives than mere regard for its inexpediency. But there are other 
socialists who do not hesitate to carry the logical process out to the end. 
Mr. Belfort Bax, for instance, in his Religion of Socialism, justifies the 
defrauding of a railway company in an argument which may be applied 
equally effectively by the individual to free himself from most of the 
obligations which society in any state would recognise. Addressing 
the railway company he says : “ Business is business ; iet us have no 
sentimentality. We are on a footing of competition, only that it is 
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impossible task to find any halting -place for reason 
before the doctrines of anarchy, the advocates of which, 
in the words of the anarchist Michael Bakunin, “ object 
to all authority and all influence, privileged, patented, 
official, and legal, even when it proceeds from universal 
suffrage, convinced that it must always turn to the 
profit of a domineering and exploiting minority against 
the interest of the immense majority enslaved.” Reason 
may moderate the terms in which this conception is 
expressed, and it might, and probably would, transpose 
the terms majority and minority as used therein, but it 
would find it difficult to show any convincing cause to 
an absolutely unbiassed mind for otherwise withholding 
its assent to even this extreme view of society. 

The extraordinary character of the problem presented 
by human society begins thus slowly to come into view. 
We find man making continual progress upwards, 
progress which it is almost beyond the power oi the 

imagination to grasp. From being a competitor of the 

« 

not ‘ free/ seeing that you have the law on your side. However, let 
that bide. Your ‘ business ’ is to get as much money- value as possible 
out of me the passenger on your line (‘ conveyance ' being the specific 
form of social utility your capital ^works in, in order to realise itself 
as surplus value), and to give as little as possible in return, only in fact 
so much as will make your line pay. My ‘ business,’ as an individual 
passenger, on the contrary, is to get as much itse-value, to derive as 
much advantage from the social function which you casually perform 
in pursuance of your i)rofit, as I possibly can, and to give you as little 
as possible in return. You seek under the protection of the law to guard 
yourself from ‘ fraud,’ as you term it Good. If I can evade the law 
passed in your interest and elude your vigilance, I have a perfect right to 
do so, and my success in doing so will be the reward of my ingenuity. 
If I fail I am only an unfortunate man. The talk of ^ dishonesty * or 
‘ dishonour ’ where no moral obligation or * duty ’ can possitly exist is 
absurd. You choose to make certain arbitrary rules to regulate the 
commercial game. I decline to pledge myself to be bound by them, 
and in so doing I am clearly within my moral right. We ^ch try to 
get as much out of the other as we can, you in your way, I in mine. 
Only, I repeat, ‘you are backed by the law, I am not. That is all the 
difference." 
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brutes he has reached a point of development at which 
he cannot himself set any limits to the possibilities of 
further progress, and at which he is evidently marching 
onwards to a high destiny. He has made this advance 
under the sternest conditions, involving in the average 
— as the price of continued resistance to the law of retro- 
gression — a constant state of rivalry, effort, and self- 
sacrifice, and the failure and sufiering of great numbers. 
His reason has been, and necessarily continues to be, a 
leading factor in this development; yet, granting, as 
we apparently must grant, the possibility of the reversal 
of the conditions from which his progress results, these 
conditions can never have any universal sanction from 
his reason. They have had no such sanction at any 
stage of his history, and they continue tp be as much 
without such sanction in the highest civilisations of the 
present day as at any past period. 

There emerges now clearly into sight a fundamental 
principle that underlies that social development which 
has beeii in progress throughout history, and which is 
proceeding with accelerated pace in our modern civilisa- 
tion. It is that in this development the interests of the 
individual and those of the social organism to which he 
belongs are not identical. The teaching of reason to 
the individual must always be that the present time 
and his own interests therein are all-important to him. 
Yet the forces which are working out our development 
are primarily concerned not with these interests of the 
individual, but with those of the race, and more im- 
mediately with the widely different interests of a social 
organism subject to quite other conditions and possessed 
of an indefinitely longer life. These latter interests are 
at any time not only greater than those of apy class of 
individuals: they are greater than those of all the 
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\iQ.dmdut.\s of any single generation. Nay, more, as we 
shall see, they are at times greater than those of all the 
individuals of a whole series of generations. And jn the 
development which is in progress it is a first principle 
of evolutionary science that it is these greater interests 
that must be always paramount. The central fact with 
which we are confronted in our progressive societies is, 
therefore, that : — 

The interests of the social organism and those of 
the individuals comprising it at any particular time 
are actually antagonistic; they can never he recon- 
ciled; they are inherently and essentially irrecon- 
cilable. 

The far-reaching consequences which flow from the 
recognition oif this single fact, brought out when we 
come to apply the teaching of evolutionary science to 
society, will become evident as we proceed. Its revolu- 
tionary significance is, however, immediately apparent. 
If the interests of the progressive society as a whole, and 
those of the individuals at any time comprising it, are 
innately irreconcilable, it is evident that there can never 
be, for the individuals in those societies, any universal 
rational sanction for the conditions of existence neces- 
sarily prevailing. We look at the entire question of social 
development from a new standpoint. We stand, as it 
were, at the centre of the great maelstrom of human 
history, and see why all those systems of moral philo- 
sophy, which have sought to find in the nature of things 
a rational sanction for human conduct in society, must 
sweep round and round in futile circles. They attempt 
an inherently impossible task. The first great social 
lesson of those evolutionary doctrines which have trans- 
formed the science of the nineteenth century is, that 
there cannot be such a sanction. 
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From the first awakening of the Greek mind with 
Thales, onward through the specuiationa ' of Socrates, 
Plato, and Zeno; underneath the systems of Seneca 
and Marcus Aurelius, and of Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, and Comte; in the utilitarianism of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Bentbam, the Mills, and Herbert Spencer, 
the one consistent practical aim which connects together 
all the widely different efforts and methods of philo- 
sophy has been to discover in the nature of things a 
rational sanction for individual conduct. George Henry 
Lewes notes the continued failure of philosophy to 
solve the capital problems of human existence, only, 
however, to attribute the result to the absence of the 
positive method associated with the name of Auguste 
Comte. But it would appear that all methods and 
systems alike, which have endeavoured to find in the 
nature of things any universal rational sanction for 
individual conduct in a progressive society, must be 
ultimately fruitless. They are all alike inherently un- 
scientific in that they attempt to do what the funda- 
mental conditions of existence render impossible. The 
positive system, no less than the others, and only all 
the more surely because it is positive, must apparently 
also be a failure. 

The transforming fact which the scientific develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century has confronted us with 
is, that, as the interests of the social organism and of the 
individual are, and must remain, antagonistic, and as the 
former must always be predominant, there can never be 
found any sanction in individual reason for conduct in 
societies where the conditions of progress prevail. One 
of the first results of the application of the methods and 
conclusions of the biological science of our tim^ to social 
phenomena must apparently be to bring to a close that 
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long-drawn-out stage of thought in which for 2300 
years the human mind has engaged in a task, the 
accomplishment of which fundamental organic conditions 
of life render inherently impossible.* ' 

1 Mr. Herbert Spencer^a conception of a state of society in which the 
interests of the individual and those of society are reconciled 
of Ethics\ is discussed in chapter x. It must ever remain an incalcub 
able loss to English science and English philosophy, that the author of 
the Synthetic Philosophy did not undertake his great task later in the 
nineteenth century. As time goes on, it will become clearer what the 
nature of that loss has been. It will be perceived that the conception of 
his work was practically complete before his intellect had any opportunity 
of realising the full transforming effect in the higher regions of thouglit, 
and, more particularly, in the department of sociology, of that development 
of biological science which began with Darwin, which is still in fuU 
progress, and to which Professor Weismann has recently made the most 
notable contributiona 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CENTRAL FEATURE OP HUMAN HISTORY 

The outlines of the great fundamental problem which 
underlies our social development are now clearly visible. 
We have a rational creature whose reason is itself one 
of the leading factors in the progress he is jnaking ; but 
who is nevertheless subject, in common with all other 
forms of life, to certain organic laws of existence which 
render his progress impossible in any other way than 
by submitting to conditions that can never have any 
ultimate sanction in his reason. He is undergoing a 
social development in which his individual interests 
are not only subservient to the interests of the general 
progress of the race, but in which they are being 
increasingly subordinated to the welfare of a social 
organism possessing widely different interests, and an 
indefinitely longer life. 

It is evident that we have here all the elements of a 
problem of capital importance — a problem quite special 
and entirely different from any that the history of life 
has ever before presented. On the one side we have 
the self-assertive reason of the individual necessarily 
tending to be ever more and more developed by the 
evolutionary forces at work. On the other* we have 
the immensely wider interests of the social organism. 
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and behind it those of the race in general, demanding, 
nevertheless, the most absolute subordination of this 
ever-increasing rational self- assertiveness in the indi- 
vidual. We find, in fact, if progress is to continue, that 
the individual must be compelled to submit to conditions 
of existence of the most onerous kind which, to all 
appearance, his reason actually gives him the power to 
suspend — and all to further a development in which he 
has not, and in which he never can have, qua individual, 
the slightest practical interest. We have, it would 
appear, henceforth to witness the extraordinary spectacle 
of man, moved by a profound social instinct, continu- 
ally endeavouring in the interests of his social progress 
to check and control the tendency of his own reason to 
suspend and reverse the conditions which are producing 
this progress. 

In the conflict which results, we have the seat of a 
vast series of phenomena constituting the absolutely 
characteristic feature of our social evolution. It is 
impossible to fully understand the spectacle presented 
by human history in the past on the one hand, or the 
main features of the social phenomena, now presenting 
themselves throughout our Western civilisation on the 
other, without getting to the heart of this conflict. It 
is the pivot upon which the whole drama of human 
history and human development turns. 

If we could conceive a visitor from another planet 
coming amongst us, and being set down in the midst of 
our Western civilisation at the present day, there is one 
feature of our life which, we might imagine, could not 
fail to excite his interest and curiosity. If we could 
suppose him taken round London, Paris, Berlin, or New 
York, or any other great centre of population, by some 
man of light and leading amongst us, we might easily 
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imagine the anxiety of his conductor to worthily explain 
to him the nature and the meaning of those aspects of 
our society which there presented themselves. After all 
the dutward features, the streets, the crowds, the 
buildings, and the means of traffic and communication 
had received attention, we might expect our man of 
science to explain to his visitor something of the nature 
of the wonderful social organisation of which the outward 
features presented themselves. Our trades and manufac- 
tures, our commerce, our methods of government, the 
forces at work amongst us, and the problems, social and 
political, which occupy our minds, woffid doubtless all 
receive notice. Something, too, of our history would 
be related, and our relations, past and present, to 
other nations, and even to other sections*of the human 
race, would probably be explained. 

But when our visitor had lived amongst us for a little 
time, he would probably find that there was one most 
obvious feature of our life about which he had been told 
nothing, yet respecting which he would, as an intelligent 
observer, sooner or later ask for information. He would 
have noticed at every turn in ^ur cities great buildings — 
churches, temples, and cathedrals — and he would have 
seen also that wherever men lived together in small 
groups they erected these buildings. He would have 
noticed the crowds which periodically frequented them ; 
and if he had listened to the doctrines taught therein he 
could not fail to be deeply interested. As his knowledge 
of us grew he would learn that these institutions were 
not peculiar to any particular place, or even to the 
people amongst whom he found himself ; that they were 
also a distinguishing feature of other cities and other 
countries ; that they existed throughout the greater part 
of the civilised world, and that similar institutions had 
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been a characteristic feature of human life as far back 
as history extends. 

If, at this stage, he had ventured to ask his guide 
for some explanation of these phenomena, he Vould 
not improbably begin to feel somewhat puzzled. For 
if his guide had spoken as the spokesmen of science 
sometimes do speak nowadays, the information given 
would probably not have been altogether satisfying. 
The visitor would possibly have learned from him that 
the religious beliefs, which maintained these institutions, 
were by some held to represent the survival of an instinct 
peculiar to the childhood of the race ; that they were by 
others supposed to have had their origin in ancestor- 
worship and a belief in ghosts. He might even have ex- 
pressed his own opinion that they belonged to a past age, 
and that they were generally discredited by the intellectual 
class. Pressed for any further information he might 
have added that science did not really pay much atten- 
tion to the phenomena; that she, in general, regarded 
them with some degree of contempt and even of bitter- 
ness, for, that, during many centuries these religions had 
maintained a vast conspiracy against her, had persecuted 
her champions, and had used stupendous and extra- 
ordinary efforts to stifle and strangle her. The guide, if 
he were a man of discrimination, might even have added 
that the feud was still continued under all the outward 
appearances of truce and friendliness ; that it was, in 
reality, only by her victories in applying her discoveries 
to the practical benefit of the race that science had 
finally been able to secure her position against her 
adversary ; and that in its heart one of the parties still 
continued to regard the other as a mortal enemy which 
only the altered circumstances prevented it from openly 
assaiUng. 
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^uch a visitor could not fail to find his interest con- 
tinue to grow as he listened to such details. But if he 
had pressed for further information as to the nature of 
this conflict, and had sought to learn what law or meaning 
underplay this extraordinary instinct which had thus 
driv^ successive generations of men to carry on such 
a prolonged and desperate struggle against forces set 
in motion by their own intellect, it is not improbable 
that his guide would at this point have shrugged his 
shoulders and changed the subject. 

, This is probably all the visitor would learn in 
this manner. Yet, as his perplexity increased, so also 
might his interest be expected to grow. As he learnt 
pore of our history he would not fail to observe the 
important part these religions had played therein. 
Nay, as he came to understand it and to view it, as 
he would be able to do, without prepossession, he 
would see that it consisted to a large extent of the 
history of the religious systems he saw around him. As 
he extended his view to the history of other nations, and 
to that of our civilisation in general, he would be met 
with features equally striking. He would observe that 
these systems had exercised* the same influence there, 
and that the history of our Western civilisation was 
largely but the life -history of a particular form of 
religion and of wide -extending and deep-seated social 
movements connected therewith. He would see that 
these movements had deeply affected entire nations, and 
that revolutions to which they gave rise had influenced 
national development and even to a considerable extent 
directed its course amongst nearly all the peoples taking 
a leading part in the world around him. 

As he inquired deeper he could not fail tp be struck 
by the extraordinary depth and dimensions of the 
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conflict to which his guide had incidentally referi^d, 
namely, that waged between these religions and 
the forces set in motion by human reason ; | and 
he would see also, that not only had it extfcnded 
through a great part of the history of Western ciV^iUsa- 
tion, but that it was quite true that it was still in 
progress. Regarding this conflict impartially, he could 
not fail also to be impressed profoundly by the per- 
sistence of the instinct which inspired it, and he would 
doubtless conclude that it must have some significance 
in the evolution which we were undergoing. t 

His bewilderment would probably increase as he 
looked beneath the surface of society. He would see 
that he was in reality living in the midst of a civilisation 
where the habits, customs, laws, and institutions of the 
people had been influenced in almost every detail by 
these religions ; that, although a large proportion of the 
population were quite unconscious of it, their conceptions 
of their rights and duties, and of their relationship to 
each other, their ideas of liberty, and even of governs 
ment and of the fundamental principles of society, had 
been largely shaped by doctrines taught in connection 
with them. Nay, more, he would see that those 
who professed to entirely repudiate the teachings of 
these religions, were almost as directly afiected as other 
sections of the community, and that whatever their 
private opinions might be, they were quite powerless 
to escape the influences of the prevailing tone and 
the developmental tendencies of the society in which 
they lived. 

But the feature which would perhaps interest 
him most of all would probably attract attention 
later. He .would observe that these forms of religious 
belief which his guide had spoken of as survivals, had 
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nevertheless the support- of a large .pyopoftion of 
perfectly sincere and earnest persons ; and that great 
movements in connection widi the prevailing fctrms of 
beliefnvere still in progress ; and that these movements, 
when they were studied, proved to have the characteristic 
features which had distinguished all similar movements 
in the past. He would find that they were not only 
independent of, but in direct conflict with the intel- 
lectual forces; that although they not infrequently 
originated with obscure and uncultured persons, they 
spread with marvellous rapidity, profoundly influencing 
immense bodies of men and producing eftects quite 
beyond the control of the intellectual forces of the 
time. 

Such a visitor, at length, would not faU to be deeply 
impressed by what he had observed. He would be 
driven to conclude that he was dealing with phenomena, 
the laws and nature of which were little understood by 
the people amongst whom he found himself ; and that 
whatever might be the meaning of these phenomena 
they undoubtedly constituted one of the most persistent 
and characteristic features of human society, and not 
only in past ages but at the present day. 

If, however, our visitor at last endeavoured to obtain 
for himself by a systematic study of the literature of 
the subject some insight into the nature of the pheno- 
mena he was regarding, the state of things which 
would meet his view would excite his wonder not a 
little. If at the outset he endeavoured to discover 
what all these various forms of religion admittedly 
had in common, that is to say, the distinguishing cha]> 
acteristic they all possessed, from the forms of belief 
prevalent amongst men in a low social state jip to those 
highly-developed religions which were playing so large 
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;a part in the life of civilised peoples, he would be met 
by a curious fact. He would find everywhere dis- 
cussions on the subject of religion. Besides an immense 
theological literature, exclusively devoted to the matter, 
he would encounter the term at every turn in the 
philosophical and social writings of the time. He 
would find a vast number of treatises, and innumer- 
able shorter works and articles in periodical publica- 
tions, devoted to discussions connected with the subject 
and to almost every aspect of the great number of 
questions more or less intimately associated with it. 
But for one thing he would search in vain. He would 
probably be unable anywhere to discover any satis- 
factory definition of this term “religion” which all 
the writers are so constantly using, or any general 
evidence that those who carried on the discussions had 
any definite view as to the function in our social 
development of the beliefs they disputed about, if, 
indeed, they considered it necessary to hold that they 
had any function at all. 

He would probably find, at a very early stage, that 
all the authorities could not possibly intend the word 
in the same sense. At the one extreme he would find 
that there was a certain class of beliefs calling them- 
selves religions, possessed of well-marked characteristics, 
and undoubtedly influencing in a particular manner 
great numbers of persons. At the other he would find 
a class of persons claiming to speak in the name of 
science, repudiating all the main features of these, 
and speaking of a true religion which would survive 
all that they held to be false in them, i.e. all that 
the others held to be essential. Between these two 
camps, he jvould find an irregular army of persons who 
seemed to think that the title of religion might be properly 
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applied to any form of belief they might hold, and 
might choose so to describe. He would hear "of the 
religion of Science, of the religion of Philosophy, of the 
religiftn of Humanity, of the religion of Keason, of 
the religion of Socialism, of Natural Religion, and of 
many others. In the absence of any definite general 
conception as to what the function of a religion really 
was, it would appear to be held possible to apply thi^ 
term to almost any form of belief (or unbelief), with 
equal propriety. 

If he attempted at last to draw up a list of some repre- 
sentative definitions formulated by leading authorities 
representing various views, he would find the definitions 
themselves puzzling to an extraordinary degree. It 
might run somewhat as follows : — • 


Current Definitions of Religion. 

Seneca, — To know God and imitate Him. 

Kant — ^Religion consists in our recognising all our duties as 
Divine commands. 

Buskin. — Our national religiqp is the performance of Church 
ceremonies, and preaching of soporific truths (or untruths) to keep 
the mob quietly at work while we amuse ourselves, 

Matthew Arnold. — Religion is morality touched by emotion. 

Comte. — The Worship of Humanity. 

Alexander Bain. — The religious sentiment is constituted by the 
Tender Emotion, together with Fear, and the Sentiment of the 
Sublime. 

Edward Gaird. — A man's religion is the expression of his ulti- 
mate attitude to the Universe, the summed-up meaning and pur- 
port of his whole consciousness of things. 

Hegd. — The knowledge acquired by the Finite Spirit of its 
essence as an Absolute Spirit. 

Hmley. — Reverence and love for the Ethical Meal, and the 
desire to realise that ideal in life. 
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Froude , — A sense of responsibility to the Power that made 
ps. 

Mill . — The essence of Religion is the strong and earnest direc- 
tion of the emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recognised 
as of the highest excellence, and as rightly paramount over all 
selfish objects of desire. 

Qruppe . — A belief in a State or in a Being which, properly 
speaking, lies outside the sphere of human striving and attainment, 
but which can be brought into this sphere in a particular way, 
namely, by sacrifices, ceremonies, prayers, penances, and self- 
denial. 

Cwdylt . — The thing a man does practically believe ; the thing 
a man does practically lay to heart, and know for certain, concern- 
ing his vital relations to this mysterious Universe and his duty 
and destiny therein. 

The Author of Natural ReligionJ ^ — Religion in its elementary 
state is what may be described as habitual and permanent admira- 
tion. 

Dr. Martineau . — Religion is a belief in an everlasting God ; that 
is, a Divine mind and will, ruling the Universe, and holding moral 
relations with mankind. 

The perplexity of our imaginary visitor at finding 
such a list grow under his hand (and it might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged) could well be conceived. 
It would seem almost inevitable that he must sooner 
or later be driven to conclude that he was dealing with 
a class of phenomena, the key to which he did not 
possess. 

If we can now conceive such an observer able to 
look at the whole matter from an outside and quite 
independent point of view, there is a feature of the 
subject which might be expected ultimately to impress 
itself upon his imagination. The one idea which would 
slowly take possession of his mind would be that under- 
neath all th^e vast series of phenomena with which he 
'was confronted, he beheld man in sonae way in conflict 
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with, his, own reason. The evidence as to this conflict 
would be unmistakable, and all the phenomena con<< 
nected with it might be seen to group themselves 
naturally under one head. It would be perceived that' 
it was these forms of religious belief which had supplied 
the motive power in rn extraordinary struggle which 
man had apparently carried on throughout his whole 
career against forces set in motion by his own mind — 
a struggle, grim, desperate, and tragic, which would 
stand out as one of the most pronounced features of 
his history. 

From the point at which science first encountered 
him emerging from the obscurity of prehistoric times, 
down into the midst of contemporary affairs, it would 
be seen that this struggle had never ceased. It had 
assumed, and was still assuming, various forms, and 
different symbols at different times represented, more 
or less imperfectly, the opposing forces. Superstition 
and Knowledge, the Ecclesiastical and the Civil, Church 
and State, Dogma and Doubt, Faith and Reason, the" 
Sacred and the Profane, the Spiritual and the Temporal, 
Religion and Science, Supernaturalism and Rationalism, 
these are some of the terms* which would be found to 
have expressed sometimes fully, sometimes only parti- 
ally, the forces in opposition. Not only would the 
conflict be perceived to be still amongst us, but its 
dominant influence would be distinguished beneath all 
the complex social phenomena of the time, and even 
behind those new forces unloosed by the social revolu- 
tion which was filling the period in which the current 
generation were living. 

One of the most remarkable features which the 
observer could not fail to notice in connection with 
these religions, would be, that under their influence man 
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would seem to he possessed of an instinct, the like of 
which he would not encounter anywhere else. This 
instinct, under all its forms, would be seen to have one 
invariable characteristic. Moved by it, man would 
appear to be always possessed by the desire to set up 
eanctions for his individual conduct, which would appear 
to be Super-Jx&tQX&\ against those which were natural, 
sanctions which would appear to be ^^i!^r•a-rational against 
those which were simply rational. Everywhere he 
would find him clinging with the most extraordinary 
persistence to ideas and ideals which regulated his life 
under the influence of these religions, and ruthlessly 
punishing all those who endeavoured to convince 
him that these conceptions were without founda- 
tion in fact., At many periods in human history 
also, he would have to observe that the opinion had 
been entertained by considerable numbers of persons, 
that a point had at length been reached, at wMch it 
was only a question of time, until human reason 
finally dispelled the belief in those unseen powers 
which man held in control over himself. But he would 
fiind this anticipation never realised. Dislodged from 
one position, the human naind, he would observe, had 
only taken up another of the same kind which it con- 
tinued once more to hold with the same unreasoning, 
dogged, and desperate persistence. 

Strangest sight of all, the observer, while he would 
find man in every other department of life continually 
extolling his reason, regarding it as his highest posses- 
sion, and triumphantly revelling in the sense of power 
with which it equipped him, would here see him count- 
ing as his bitterest enemies worthy of the severest 
punishmenj; all who suggested to him that he should. 
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in these matters, walk according to its light. He 
would find that the whole department of speculative 
and philosophical thought which represented the highest 
intellectual work of the race for an immense period, 
furnished an extraordinary spectacle. It would present 
the appearance of a territory, along whose frontiers had 
been waged, without intermission, a war, deadly and 
desolating as any the imagination could conceive. Even 
the imperfect descriptions of this conflict fi:om time to 
time by some of the minds which had taken part on one, 
side in it would be very striking. “ I know of no study,” 
says Professor Huxley, “which is so unutterably sadden- 
ing as that of the evolution of humanity as it is set forth 
in the annals of history. Out of the darkness of pre- 
historic ages, man emerges with the marks, of his lowly 
origin strong upon him. He is a brute, only more in- 
telligent than other brutes ; a blind prey to impulses, 
which as often as not lead him to destruction ; a victim to 
endless illusions which make his mental existence a terror 
and a burthen, and fill his physical life with barren toil 
and battle. He attains a certain degree of comfort, and 
develops a more or less workable theory of life in such 
favourable situations as the plains of Mesopotamia, or 
of Egypt, and then, for thousands and thousands of 
years, struggles with varying fortunes, attended by 
infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and misery, to maintain 
himself at this point against the greed and the ambition 
of his fellow-men. He makes a point of killing and 
otherwise persecuting all those who first try to get him 
to move on ; and when he has moved a step farther, 
foolishly confers post-mortem deification on his victims. 
He exactly repeats the process with all who want to 
move a step yet farther.”* This territory of the in- 

* “Agnosticism,” Nineteenth Centwy, February 1889. ® 
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tellect would, in fact, present all the appearances of a 
battle-field, stained with the blood of naany victims, 
singed with the flames of martyrdom, and eloquent of 
every form of terror and punishment that human 
ingenuity had been able to devise. 

And he would notice, as many of those who fought 
in the ranks did not, the note of failure which resounded 
through all that region of higher human thought which 
we call philosophy, the profound air of more or less 
unconscious melancholy which sat upon many of the 
more far-seeing champions ‘ on the side of human 
reason, and the — at times scarcely concealed — sense of 
hopelessness of any decisive triumph for their cause 
displayed by some of these champions, even while their 
followers of less insight were ever and anon hailing all 
the signs of final victory. 

There is not, it is believed, anything which is unreal 
or exaggerated in this view of one of the chief phases 
of human evolution. The aim has been to look at the 
facts just as they might be expected to present them- 
selves to an observer who could thus regard them from 
the outside, and with a mind quite free from all pre- 
possession. He would be able to perceive the real 
proportions of this stupendous conflict; he would be 
able to see that both sides regarded it from merely a 
partisan standpoint, neither of them possessing any true 
perception of its nature or dimensions, or of its relation- 
ship to the development the race is undergoing. If 
it is profitless for science to approach the examination 
of religious phenomena from the direction in which it is 
usually approached by a large class of religious writers, it 
is also apparently none the less idle and foolish to attempt 
to dismiss, the whole subject as if it merely furnished an 
exhibition of some perverse and meaningless folly and 
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fury in man. Many of the ideas concerning the origin of 
religions, insists De la Saussaye truly, need only to be 
mentioned to have their insuflSciency realised. “ Such 
is, for instance, that formerly popular explanation which 
regarded religion as a human discovery sprung from 
the cunning deception of priests and rulers. Another 
opinion not less insipid, though at present sometimes re- 
garded as the highest philosophy, is that which declares 
religion to be a madness, a pathological phenomenon 
closely allied with neurosis and hysteria.”* The phe- 
nomena in question are on such a gigantic scale, and 
the instinct which finds an expression therein is so 
general, so persistent, and so deep-seated, that they 
cannot be lightly passed over in this way. In 
the eyes of the evolutionist they must have some 
meaning, they must be associated with some wide- 
reaching law of our social development as yet unenun- 
ciated. 

The one fact which stands out clear above it all is 
that the forces against which man is engaged through- 
out the whole course of the resulting struggle are none 
other than those enlisted against him by his reason. 
As in Calderon's tragic story the unknown figure which, 
throughout life, is everywhere in conflict with the 
individual whom it haunts, lifts the mask at last 
to disclose to the opponent his own features, so here 
underneath these religious phenomena we see man 
throughout his career engaged in a remorseless and 
relentless struggle in which the opponent proves to be 
none other than his ovnu reason. Throughout aU the 
centuries in which history has him in view we witness 
him driven by a profound instinct which finds expression 

^ Manml of the Science of Sdigim^ by P. D. C. De La Saussaye, 
translated from the German, by B. S. Colyer-Fergusson, 1891. 
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in his religions unmistakably recognising a hostile force 
of some kin d in his own reason. * 

This is the spectacle which demands our attention. 
This is the conflict the signiflcance of which in human 
evolution it is necessary to bring out into the fullest 
and clearest light. It is a conflict, the meaning of 
which has been buried for over two thousand years 
under the fierce controversy (not less partisan and un- 
scientific on the one side than on the other) which has 
been waged over it. Goethe was not speaking with a 
poet’s exaggeration, but with a scientific insight in 
advance of his time when he asserted of it, that it is 
“ the deepest, nay, the one theme of the world’s history 
to which all others are subordinate.” ® 

1 It is a remarkable and interesting fact that the two aides in this 
conflict, even under all the forms and freedom of modern life where the 
fullest scope is allowed for every kind of inquiry, still seem to recognise 
each other intuitively as opponents. Mr. Galton, as the result of his 
inquiries into the personal and family history of scientific men in Eng- 
land, says that it is a fact that, in proportion to the pains bestowed on 
their education, sons of clergymen rarely take the lead in science. The 
pursuit of science, he considers, must be uncongenial to the priestly char- 
acter. He says that in his own experience of the councils of scientific 
societies it is very rare to find clergymen thereon. Out of 660 separate 
appointments clergymen held only sixteen, or one in forty, and these 
were in nearly every case attached to subdivisions of science with fewest 
salient points to jar against dogma. — English Men of Sdenccy their Nature 
and Nurture^ by F. Galton. 

^ Vide The Social Philosophy and Religion of Gomte^ by E. Caird, 

LL.!)., p. 160 . 




CHAPTER y 

THE FUNCTION OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS IN THE EVOLUTION 

OP SOCIETY 

Since science first seriously directed her attention to 
the study of social phenomena, the interest of workers 
has been arrested by the striking resemblances between 
the life of society and that of organic growths in 
general. We have, accordingly, had many elaborate 
parallels drawn by various scientific writers between the 
two, and “ the social organism ” has become a familiar 
expression in a certain class of literature. It must be 
confessed, however, that these comparisons have been, 
so far, neither as fruitful nor as suggestive as might 
naturally have been expected. The generalisations and 
abstractions to which they have led, even in the hands 
of so original a thinker as Mr. Herbert Spencer, are 
often, it must be acknowledged, forced and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and it may be fairly said that a field of inquiry 
which looked at the outset in the highest degree 
promising has, on the whole, proved disappointing. 

Yet that there is some analogy between the social 
life and organic life in general, history and experience 
most undoubtedly suggest. The pages of the historian 
seem to be filled with pictures of organic life,* over the 
moving details of which the biologist instinctively 
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lingers. We see social systems born in silence and 
obscurity. They develop beneath our eyes. They 
make progress until they exhibit a certain maximum 
vitality. They gradually decline, and finally dis- 
appear, having presented in the various stages certain 
well-marked phases which invariably accompany the 
development and dissolution of organic life wheresoever 
encountered. It may be observed too that this idea of 
the life, growth, and decline of peoples is deeply rooted. 
It is always present in the mind of the historian. It 
is to be met with continually in general literature. 
The popular imagination is affected by it. It finds 
constant expression in the utterances of public speakers 
and of writers in the daily press, who, ever and 
anon, remind us that our national life, or, it may be, the 
life of our civilisation, must reach, if it has not already 
reached, its stage of maximum development, and that it 
must decline like others which have preceded it. That 
social systems are endowed with a definite principle of 
life seems to be taken for granted. Yet : What is this 
principle ? Where has it its seat ? What are the laws 
which control the development and decline of those 
so-called organic growths'? Nay, more: What is the 
social organism itself? Is it the political organisation 
of which we form part ? Or is it the race to which we 
belong ? Is it our civilisation in general ? Or, is it, as 
some writers would seem to imply, the whole human 
family in process of evolution ? It must be confessed 
that the literature of our time furnishes no satisfactory 
answers to a large class of questions of this kind. 

It is evident that if we are ever to lay broadly and 
firmly the foundations of a science of human society, 
that there is one point above others at which attention 
must be concentrated. The distinguishing feature of 
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human history is the social development the race 
is undergoing. But the characteristic and exceptional 
feature of this development is the relationship of 
the individual to society. We have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapters that fundamental organic conditions 
of life render the progress of the race possible only 
under conditions which have never had, and which 
have not now, any sanction from the reason of a great 
proportion of the individuals who submit to them. 
The interests of the individual and those of the social 
organism, in the evolution which is proceeding, are not 
either identical or capable of being reconciled, as has 
been necessarily assumed in all those systems of ethics 
which have sought to establish a rational sanction for 
individual conduct. The two are fundamentally and 
inherently irreconcilable, and a large proportion of the 
existing individuals at any time have, as we saw, no 
personal interest whatever in this progress of the race, 
or in the social development we are undergoing. 
Strange to say, however, man’s reason, which has 
apparently given him power to suspend the onerous 
conditions to which he is subject, has never produced 
their suspension. His development has continued with 
unabated pace throughout history, and it is in full 
progress under our eyes. 

The pregnant question with which we found our- 
selves confronted was, therefore : What has then be- 
come of human reason? It would appear that the 
answer has, in effect, been given. The central feature 
of human history, the meaning of which neither 
science nor philosophy has hitherto fully recognised, 
is, apparently, the struggle which man, throughout the 
whole period of his social development, has carried 
on to effect the subordination of his own reason. 
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The motive power in this struggle has undoubtedly 
been supplied by his religious beliefs. The conclusion 
towards which we seem to be carried is, therefore, that 
the function of these beliefs in human evoluticm must 
be to provide a super-rational sanction for that large 
class of conduct in the individual, necessary to the main- 
tenance of the development which is proceeding, but 
for which there can never be, in the nature of things, 
any rational sanction. 

The fact has been already noticed that evolutionary 
science is likely in our day to justify, as against the 
teaching of past schools of thought, one of the deepest 
and most characteristic of social instincts, viz., that 
which has consistently held the theories of that large 
group of philosophical writers who have aimed at estab- 
lishing a rational sanction for individual conduct in 
society — a school which may be said to have culmin- 
ated in England in “ utilitarianism ” — as being on the 
whole (to quote the words of Mr. Lecky) “ profoundly 
immoral.” ^ It would appear that science must in the 
end also justify another instinct equally general, and 
also in direct opposition to a widely prevalent intel- 
lectual conception which is characteristic of our time. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and more particularly since Comte published his Philo- 
sophic Positive, an increasingly large number of minds 
in France, Germany, and England (not necessarily, or 
even chiefly, those adhering to Comte’s general views) 
have questioned the essentiality of the supernatural 
element in religious beliefs. In England a large litera- 
ture has gradually arisen on the subject ; and the vogue 
of books like Natural Religion, attributed to Professor 
J. K. Seeley, and others in which the subject has been 

1 History of European Morals^ voL i. pp. 2, 3. 
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approached from different standpoints, has testified to 
the interest which this view has excited. A large and 
growing intellectual party in our midst hold, in fact, 
the belief that the religion of the future must be one 
from which the super-rational element is eliminated. 

Now, if we have been right 30 far, it would appear 
that one of the first results of the application of the 
methods and conclusions of biological science to human 
society must be to render it clear that the advocates of 
these views, like the adherents of that larger school of 
thought which has sought to find a rational basis for 
individual conduct in society, are in pursuit of some- 
thing which can never exist. There can never be, it 
would appear, such a thing as a rational religion. The 
essential element in all religious beliefs must apparently 
be the rational sanction which they provide for 

social conduct. When the fundamental nature of the 
problem involved in our social evolution is understood, it 
must become clear that that general instinct which may 
be distinguished in the minds of men around us is in 
the main correct, and that ; — 

No form of belief is capable of functioning as a 
religion in the evolution of Society which does not pro- 
vide an ultra-rational sanction for social conduct in 
the individual. 

In other words : — 

A rational religion is a scientific impossibility, 
representing from the nature of the case an inherent 
contradiction of terms. 

The significance of this conclusion will become evi- 
dent as we proceed. It opens up a new and almost 
unexplored territory. We come, it would appear, in 
sight of the explanation why science, if social systems 
are organic growths, has hitherto failed to enunciate the 
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laws of their development, and has accordingly left 
almost entirely in the dark as to the nature of the 
developmental forces and tendencies at work ben^th 
the varied and complex political and social phenomena 
of our time. The social system which .constitutes an 
organic growth, endowed with a definite principle of 
life, and unfolding itself in obedience to laws Vhich 
may be made the subject of exact study, is sortie thing 
quite different from that we have hitherto had 
vaguely in mind. It is not the political organisation of 
which we form part; it is not the race to which we 
belong; it is not even the whole human family in 
process of evolution. It would appear that : — 

The organic growth endowed with a definite prin- 
ciple of life, find unfolding itself in obedience to law, 
is the social system or type of civilisation founded on 
a form of religious belief 

It would also appear that it may be stated as a law 
that : — 

Throughout the existence of this system there is 
maintained within it a conflict of two opposing forces ; 
the disintegrating principle represented by the rational 
self-assertiveness of the individual units ; the integrat- 
ing principle represented by a religious belief provid- 
ing a sanction for social conduct which is always of 
necessity ultra-rational, and the function of which is 
to secure in the stress of evolution the continual subor- 
dination of the interests of the individual units to the 
larger interests of the longer-lived social organism to 
which they belong. 

It is, it would appear, primarily through these social 
syptems that natural selection must reach and act upon 
the race. , It is from the ethical systems upon which 
they are founded that the resulting types of civ^lisa- 
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tipn receive those specific characlengtics which, in the 

sti^gle for existence, influence in a preponderating 
degree the peoples affected by them. It is in these 
ethical* systems, founded on super-rational sanctions, and 
• in the developments which they undergo, that we have 
the, seat of a vast Series of vital phenomena unfolding 
themselves under the control of definite laws which 
may be made the subject of study. The scientific 
investigation of these phenomena is capable, as we 
shall see, of throwing a .flood of light not only upon 
the life-history of our Western civilisation in general, 
but upon the nature of the developmental forces 
underlying the complex social and political movements 
actually in progress in the world around us. 

But before following up this line of inquiry, let us 
see if the conclusion to which we have been led respect- 
ing the nature of the element common to all religious 
beliefe can be justified when it is confronted with actual 
facts. Are we thus, it may be asked, able to unearth 
from beneath the enormous overgrowth of discussion and 
controversy to which this subject has given rise, the 
essential element in all religions, and to lay down a 
simple, but clear and concise principle upon which science 
may in future proceed in dealing with the religious 
phenomena of mankind ? 

It is evident, from what has been said, that our 
definition of a religion, in the sense in which alone 
science is concerned with religion as a social pheno- 
menon, must run somewhat as follows : — 

A religion is a form of belief, providing an vltra- 
rational sanction for that large class of conduct in the 
individual where his interests and the irderests of fihe 
social organism are antagonistic, and by ,which the 
former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the 
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general interests of the evolution which the race is 
undergoing. 

We have here the principle at the base of all religions. 
Any religion is, of course, more than this to its adherents ; 
for it must necessarily maintain itself by what is often a 
vast system of beliefs and ordinances requiring acts and 
observances which only indirectly contribute to the end 
in question, by assisting to uphold the principles of the 
religion. It is these which tend to confuse the minds 
of many observers. With them we are not here concerned; 
they more properly fall under the head of theology. 

Let us see, therefore, if this element of a super- 
rational sanction for conduct has been the characteristic 
feature of all religions, from those which have influenced 
men in a state of low social development up to those 
which now play so large a part in the life of highly- 
civilised peoples ; whether, despite recent theories to the 
contrary, there is to be discerned no tendency im those 
beliefs which are obviously still influencing large numbers 
of persons to eliminate it. 

Beginning with man at the lowest stage at which his 
habits have been made a subject of study, we are met 
by a curious and conflicting mass of evidence respecting 
his religious beliefs. The writers and observers whose 
opinions have been recorded are innumerable ; but they 
may be said to be divided into two camps on a funda- 
mental point under discussion. In no stage of his 
development, in no society, and in no condition of society, 
is man found without religion of some sort, say one side. 
Whole societies of men and entire nations have existed 
without anything which can be described as a religion, 
say the other side. In one of the Giflbrd Lectures, Mr. 
Max-Miiller well describes the confusion existing among 
those who have undertaken to inform us on the subject. 
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“ Some missionaries ” he says, “ find no trace of religion 
where anthropologists see the place swarming with 
ghosts and totems and fetishes ; while other missionaries 
discoTer deep religious feelings in savages whom anthro- 
pologists declare perfectly incapable of anything beyond 
the most primitive sensuous perception.” ^ He goes on 
to show how these two parties occasionally change sides. 
“When the missionary,” he declares, “wants to prove 
that no human being can be without some spark of 
religion, he sees religion everywhere, even in what is 
called totemism and fetishism ; while if he wants to 
show how necessary it is to teach and convert these 
irreligious races he cannot paint their abject state in too 
strong colours, and he is apt to treat even their belief in 
an invisible and nameless God as mere* hallucination. 
Nor is the anthropologist free from such temptations. 
If he wants to prove that, like the child, every race of 
men was at one time atheistic, then neither totems, nor 
fetishes, nor even prayers or sacrifices are any proof in 
his eyes of an ineradicable religious instinct.” ® 

The dispute is an old one, and examples of the 
differences of opinion and statement referred to by Mr. 
Max -Muller will be found* in books like Sir John 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation and Prehistoric Times, 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture and Reseanrehes into the 
Early History of Mankind, Quatrefages’ L’Espbee 
Humaine, and the more recent writings of Eoskoff, 
Professor Gruppe, and others. In the considerable 
number of works which continually issue from the press, 
dealing with the habits and beliefs of the lower races of 
men, this feature is very marked. A recent criticism of 
one of these (Mr. H. L. Eoth’s Aborigines of Tasmania) 

^ Natural Religion (Gifford Lectures), p. 85. • 

2 Ibid. p. 87. 
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in Nature concludes : “ Such is the nature of the 
evidence bearing on the religious ideas of the Tasmanians, 
which Mr. Roth has collected so carefully and so con- 
scientiously. Nothing can be more full of contradictions, 
more doubtful, more perplexing. Yet, with such 
materials, our best anthropologists and sociologists have 
built up their systems. . . . There is hardly any kind 
of religion which could not be proved to have been the 
original religion of the Tasmanians.” And it is even 
added that the evidence would serve equally well to 
show that the Tasmanians were “ without any religious 
ideas or ceremonial usages.” ^ Underlying all this, there 
is, evidently, a state of chaos as regards general principles. 
Different writers and observers, when they speak of the 
religion of lower races of men, do not refer to the same 
thing ; they have themselves often no clear conception 
of what they mean by the expression. They do not 
know, in short, what to look for as the essential element 
in a religion. 

Now, there is one universal and noteworthy feature of 
the life of primitive man which a comparative study of 
his habits has revealed. “ No savage,” says Sir John 
Lubbock, “ is free. All over the world his daily life is 
regulated by a complicated and apparently most incon- 
venient set of customs as forcible as laws.” * We are 
now beginning to understand that it is these customs 
of savage man, strange and extraordinary as they appear 
to us, that in great measure take the place of the legal 
and moral eodes which serve to hold society together 
and contribute to its further development in our advanced 
civilisations. The whole tendency of recent anthropo- 
logical science is to establish the conclusion that these 

' ^ Vide Nature, 18th September 1890. 

* Origin of Civilisation, p. 301. 
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habits and customs, “ as forcible as laws,” either have or 
had, directly or indirectly, a utilitarian function to 
perform in the societies in which they exist. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and others have already traced in 
many cases the important influence in the evolution of 
early society of those customs, habits, and ceremonies of 
savage man which at first sight often appear so meaning- 
less and foolish to us ; and though this department of 
science is still young, there is no doubt as to the direc- 
tion in which current research therein is leading us. 

But if, on the one hand, we find primitive man thus 
everywhere under the sway of customs which we are 
to regard as none other than the equivalent of the legal 
and moral codes of higher societies ; and if, on the other 
hand, we find these customs everywhere, as forcible as 
laws, how, it may be asked, are those unwritten laws of 
savage society enforced ? The answer comes prompt and 
without qualification. They are everywhere enforced in 
one and the same way. Observance of them is invariably 
secured by the fear of consequences from an agent 
which is always supernatural. This agent may, and 
does, assume a variety of forms, but one characteristic 
it never loses. It is always supernatural. We have 
here the explanation of the conflict of opinions regarding 
the religions of primitive man. Some writers assume 
that he is without religion because he is without a 
belief in a Deity. Others because his Deities are all 
evil. But, if we are right so far, it is not necessarily a 
belief in a Deity, or in Deities which are not evil, that 
we must look for as constituting the essential element in 
the religions of primitive men. The one essential and 
invariable feature must be a supernatural sanction of 
some kind for acts and observances which have a social 
significance. This sanction we appear always to have. 
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We are never without the supernatural in some form. 
The essential fact which underlies all the prolonged and 
complicated controversy which has been waged over 
this subject was once put, with perhaps more* force 
than reverence, by Professor Huxley into a single 
sentence. “ There are savages without God in any 
proper sense of the word, but there are none without 
ghosts,” ^ said he ; and the generalisation, however it 
may have been intended, expresses in effective form 
the one fundamental truth in the discussion with 
which science is concerned. It is the supernatural 
agents, the deities, spirits, ghosts, with which primitive 
man peoples the air, water, rocks, trees, his dwellings 
and his implements, which everywhere provide the 
ultimate sanction used to enforce conduct which has a 
social significance of the kind in question. Whatever 
quahties these agents may be supposed to possess or to 
lack, one attribute they always have ; they are invariably 
supernatural. 

When we leave savage man, and rise a step higher 
to those societies which have made some progress to- 
wards civilisation, we find the prevailing religions still 
everywhere possessing the same distinctive features ; 
they are always associated with social conduct, and 
they continue to be invariably founded on a behef in 
the supernatural. In the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians, we encounter this element at every point. 
Professor Tiele says that the two things which were 
specially characteristic of it, were the worship of animals 
and the worship of the dead. The worship of the dead 
took the foremost place. “ The animals worshipped — 
originally nothing but fetishes which they continued 
to be for the great majority of the worshippers — were 

^ Zay Sermons and Addresses^ p. 163 . 
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brought by the doctrinal expositions, and by the 
educated classes, into connection with certain particular 
Gods, and thus came to be regarded as the terrestrial 
incarnaftion of these Gods.” The belief in the super- 
natural was the characteristic feature of the religion 
of the ancient Chinese, and this element has survived 
unchanged in it, through all the developments it 
has undergone down to our own day, as well as in 
the other forms of religious belief which influence the 
millions of the Celestial empire at the present timp. 
The religion of the ancient Assyrians presents the same 
essential features. It was a polytheism with a large 
number of deities who were objects of adoration. We 
already find in it some idea of a future life, and of 
rewards and punishments therein, the latter varying 
according to different degrees of wickedness in this 
life. 

In the religions of the early Greeks and Eomans, 
representing the forms of belief prevalent amongst 
peoples who eventually attained to the highest state 
of civilisation anterior to our own, we have features 
of peculiar interest. The religion of the prehistoric 
ancestors of both peoples wa^ in all probability a form 
of ancestor worship. The isolated family ruled by the 
head, with, as a matter of course, absolute power over 
the members, was the original unit alike in the religious 
and political systems of these peoples. At the death of 
some all-powerful head of this kind, his spirit was held 
in awe, and, as generations went on, the living master 
of the house found himself ruling simply as the vice- 
gerent of the man from whom he had inherited his 
authority. Thus arose the family religion which was 
the basis of the Greek and Latin systems, {Jl outside 
the family religion being regarded as aliens or enemies. 
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As the family expanded in favourable circumstances 
into a related group (the Latin gens), and the gens in 
tdm into clans (phratriari), and these again into tribes 
{phylai), an aggregate of which formed the city state 
or polls, the idea of family relationship remained the 
characteristic feature of the religion. All the groups, 
including the poUs, were, as Sir G. W. Cox points out, 
religious societies, and the subordinate fellowships were 
“religious with an intensity scarcely to us conceivable.” 
In the development which such a system underwent 
among the early Romans — a system hard, cruel, and 
unpitying, which necessarily led to the treatment of all 
outsiders as enemies or aliens fit only to be made slaves 
of or tributaries — we had the necessary religion for the 
people who eyentually made themselves masters of the 
world, and in whom the military type of society ulti- 
mately culminated. 

But if it is asked, what the sanction was behind the 
religious requirements of these social groups “ religious 
with an intensity scarcely to us conceivable,” the 
answer is still the same. There is no qualification. 
It is stni invariably supernatural, using this term in 
the sense of ultra -rational. The conception of the 
supernatural has become a higher one than that which 
prevailed amongst primitive men, and the development 
in this direction may be distinguished actually in pro- 
gress, but the belief in this sanction survives in all its 
force. The religions of ancient Greece and Rome at the 
period of their highest influence drew their strength 
everywhere from the belief in the supernatural, and it 
has to be observed that their decay dated from, and 
progressed pari passu with, the decay of this belief. 
The Roman religion which so profoundly influenced the 
development of Roman civilisation derived its influence 
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throughout its history from the belief in the minds of 
men that its rules and ordinances had a supernatural 
origin. Summarising its characteristics, Mr. Lecky says ; 

It gare a kind of official consecration to certain virtues 
and commemorated special instances in which they had 
been displayed ; its local character strengthened patriotic 
feeling, its worship of the dead fostered a vague belief in 
the immorcality of the soul ; it sustained the supremacy 
of the father in the family, surrounded marriage with 
many imposing ceremonies, and created simple and 
reverent characters profoundly submissive to an over- 
ruling Providence and scrupulously observant of sacred 
rites.” ^ A belief in the supernatural was in fact every- 
where present, and it constituted the essential element 
of strength in the Eoman religion. 

If we turn again to Mohammedanism and Buddhism, 
forms of belief influencing large numbers of men at the . 
present day outside our own civilisation, we still find 
these essential features. The same sanction for conduct 
is always present. The essence of Buddhist morality 
Mr. Max-Miiller states to be a belief in Karma^ that is, 
in work done in this or a former life which must go on 
producing efiects. “We are born as what we deserve 
to be born ; we are paying our penalty or receiving our 
reward in this life for former acts. This makes the 
sufferer more patient ; for he feels that he is wiping out 
an old debt; while the happy man knows that he is 
living on the interest of his capital of good works, and 
that he must try to lay by more capital for a future 
life.” ^ We have only to look for a moment to see that 
we have in this the same ultra -rational sanction for 
conduct. There is and can be no proof of such a 
theory ; on the contrary, it assumes a cause operating 

^ History of Europem Morals^ voL L pp. 176, 177. 

2 Natural Eeligion^ p. 112. 
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in a manner altogether beyond the tests of reason and 
experience.^ 

We may survey the whole field of man’s religions in 
societies both anterior to, and contemporaneous with 
our modem civilisation, and we shall find that all 
religious beliefs possess these characteristic features. 
There is no exception. Everywhere these beliefs are 
associated with conduct, having a social significance; 
and everywhere the ultimate sanction which they 
provide for the conduct which they prescribe is a 
super-rational one. 

Coming at last to the advanced societies of the 
present day, we are met by a condition of things of 
great interest. The facts which appeared so confusing 
in the last .chapter now fall into place with striking 
regularity. The observer remarks at the outset that 
there exist now, as at other times in the world’s history, 
forms of belief intended to regulate conduct in which a 
super-rational sanction has no place. But, with no want 
of respect for the persons who hold these views, he finds 
himself compelled to immediately place such beliefs on 
one side. None of them, he notes, has proved itself to 
be a religion ; none of them can so far claim to have 
influenced and moved large masses of men in the 
manner of a religion. He can find no exception to this 
rule. If he desired to accept any one of them as a 
religion he notes that he would be constrained to do so 
merely on the ipse dixit of the small group of persons 
who chose so to describe it. 

When we turn, however, to these forms of belief 
which are unquestionably influencing men in the manner 
of a religion, we have to mark that they have one pro- 
nounced^ and universal characteristic. The sanction 
^ See Note, p. 68. 
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they offer for the conduct they prescribe is un- 
mistakably always a super-rational one. We may 
regard the whole expanse of our modem world and we 
shall have to note that there is no exception to this 
rule. Nay, more, we shall have to acknowledge, if we 
keep our minds free from confusion, that there is no 
tendency whatever to eliminate the super-rational element 
from religions. There is really no lesson of the history 
of the Christian religion clearer or more striking than 
that which illustrates this law. It has been correctly 
pointed out that whatever opinion we may hold of the 
decisions of Christianity respecting the ecclesiastical 
heresies of the early centuries “it is at least clear that 
they were not in the nature of explanations. They 
were, in fact, precisely the reverse. They were the 
negation of explanations. The various heresies which 
it combated were, broadly speaking, all endeavours to 
bring the mystery (of the Trinity) as far as possible 
into harmony with contemporary speculations, Gnostjc, 
Neo-Platonic, or Eationalising, to relieve it from this or 
that difficulty : in short, to do something towards 
‘ explaining ’ it.” ^ But the Christian Church consistently 
rejected all rationalising explanations. It may be 
perceived, if we look closely, that we have to distinguish 
the same law underlying religious controversies down into 
our own time. Individuals may lose faith, may withhold 
belief, and may found parties of their own ; but among 
the religions themselves we shall find no evidence of any 
kind of movement or law of development in the direction 
of eliminating the ultra-rational On the contrary, 
however these existing religious beliefs may differ from 
each other, or from the religions of the past, they have 
the one feature in common that they all assert uncom- 
^ A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief ^ p. 279. 
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promisingly, that the essential doctrines which they teach 
are beyond reason, that the rules of conduct which they 
enjoin have an ultra-rational sanction, and that right and 
wrong are right and wrong by divine or supernatural 
enactment outside of, and independent of, any other cause 
whatever. 

This is true of every form of religion that we see 
influencing men in the world around us. The super- 
natural element in religion, laments Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
“survives in great strength down to our own day. 
Religious creeds, established and dissenting, all embody 
the belief that right and wrong are right and wrong 
simply in virtue of divine enactment.” ^ This is so : but 
not apparently because of some meaningless instinct in 
man. It is sp in virtue of a fundamental law of our social 
evolution. It is not that men perversely reject the light 
set before them by that school of ethics which has found 
its highest expression in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theories. 
It is simply that the deep-seated instincts of society have 
a truer scientific basis than our current science. 

Finally, if our inquiry so far has led us to correct 
conclusions, we have the clue to a large class of facts 
which has attracted the hotice of many observers, but 
which has hitherto been without scientific explanation. 
We see now why it is that, as Mr. Lecky asserts, “all 
religions which have governed mankind have done 
so ... by speaking, as common religious language 
describes it, to the heart,” * and not to the intellect ; or, 
as an advocate of Christianity has recently put it — A 
religion makes its way not by argument, or by the 
rational sanctions which it offers, “ but by an appeal to 
those fundamental spiritual instincts of men to which 


^ Bata of Ethics, p. 50. 

^ History of European Morals, voL i. p. 58. 
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it supremely corresponds.” ‘ We see also why, despite 
the apparent tendency to the disintegration of religious 
belief among the intellectual classes at the present day, 
those who seek to compromise matters by getting rid 
of that feature which is the essential element in all 
religions make no important headway ; and why, as a 
prominent member of one of the churches has recently 
remarked, the undogmatic sects reap the scantiest 
harvest, while the dogmatic churches still take the 
multitude. We are led to perceive how inherently 
hopeless and misdirected is the effort of those who try 
to do what Camus and Gr4goire attempted to make 
the authors of the French Eevolution do — reorganise 
Christianity without believing in Christ. A form of 
belief from which the ultra-rational element has been 
eliminated is, it would appear, no longer capable of 
exercising the function of a religion. 

Professor Huxley, some time ago, in a severe 
criticism of the “ Keligion of Humanity ” advocated by 
the followers of Comte,* asserted, in accents which 
always come naturally to the individual when he looks 
at the drama of human life from his own standpoint, 
that he would as soon worship “ a wilderness of apes ” 
as the Positivist’s rationalised conception of humanity. 
But the comparison with which he concluded, in 
which he referred to the considerable progress made 
by Mormonism as contrasted with Positivism, has its 
explanation when viewed in the light of the fore- 
going conclusions. Mormonism may be a mon- 
strous form of belief, and one which is undoubtedly 
destined to be worsted in conflict with the forms of 
Christianity prevailing round it; yet it is seen that 

^ W. S. Lilly, Nineteenth Century, September 1889 . 

^ Nineteenth CWi^ry, February 1889 . 
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we cannot deny to it the characteristics of a religion. 
Although, on the other hand, the “Religion of 
Humanity” advocated by Comte may be, and is, a 
most exemplary set of principles, we perceive it to be 
without those characteristics. It is not, apparently, a 
religion at all. It is, like other forms of belief which 
do not provide a super-rational sanction for conduct, but 
which call themselves religions, incapable, from the 
nature of the conditions, of exercising the functions of 
a religion in the evolution of society.^ 

In the religious beliefs of mankind we have not 
simply a class of phenomena peculiar to the child- 

^ It is very interesting to notice how clearly G. H. Lewes^ himself a 
distinguished adherent of Comte, perceived the inherent antagonism be- 
tween religion and philosophy (the aim of the latter having always been to 
establish a rational sanction for conduct), and yet without realising the 
significance of this antagonism in the process of social evolution the race 
is undergoing. Speaking of the attempt made in the past to establish 
a “ Religious philosophy,” he remarks upon its innate impossibility be- 
cause the doctrines of religion have always been held to have been revealed^ 
and therefore beyond and inaccessible to reason. “So that,” he says, 
“ metaphysical problems, the attempted solution of which hy Reason constitutes 
Philosophy, are solved by Faith and yet the name of Philosophy is re- 
tained 1 But the very groundwork of Philosophy consists in reasoning, 
as the groundwork of Religion is Faith. There cannot, consequently, be 
a Religious Philosophy : it is a contradiction in terms. Philosophy may 
be occupied about the same proWms as Religion ; but it employs al- 
together different criteria, and depends on altogether different prin- 
ciples. Religion may, and should call in Philosophy to its aid ; but in so 
doing it assigns to Philosophy only the subordinate office of illustrating, 
reconciling, or applying its dogmas. This is not a Religious Philosophy, 
it is Religion and Philosophy, the latter stripped of its boasted preroga- 
tive of deciding for itself, and allowed only to employ itself in reconcil- 
ing the decisions of Religion and of Reason” (History of Philosophy, 
vol. i. p. 409). These are words written with true scientific insight. 
But a clearer perception of the fundamental problem of human evolu- 
tion might have led the writer to see that the universal instinct of man- 
kind which has recognised that the essential element in a religion is 
that its doctrines should be inaccessible to reason, has its foundation in 
the very nature of the problem our social evolution presents ; and 
that the error of Comte has been in assuming that a set of principles 
from which this element has been eliminated is capable of performing the 
functions of a religion. 
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hood of the race. We ha,ve therein apparently the 
characteristic feature of our social evolution. These 
t^iefs constitute, in short, the natural and inevitable 
ctmpleffnent of our reason; and so far from being 
threatened with eventual dissolution they are apparently 
defined to continue to grow with the growth and to 
develop with the development of society, while always 
preserving intact and unchangeable the one essential 
featiire they all have in common in the ultra-rational 
sanction they provide for conduct. And lastly, as we 
understand how an ultra-rational sanction for the sacri- 
fice of the interests of the individual to those of the 
social organism has been a feature common to all 
religions, we see, also, why the conception of sacrifice 
has occupied such a central place in nearly all beliefs, 
and why the tendency of religion has ever been to sur- 
round this principle with the most impressive and 
stupendous of sanctions.^ 

^ It is the expression of the antagonism between the interests of the 
individual and those of the social organism in process of evolution that we 
have in Kant’s conception of the opposition between the inner and outer 
life, in Green’s idea of the antagonism between the natural man and the 
spiritual man, and in Professor Caird’s oonceptioi. of the differences between 
self and not self. We would not be precluded from accepting religion in i 
Fichte’s sense — as the realisation of universal reason — if we can understand 
universal reason involving the conception that the highest good is the further- 
ance of the evolutionary process the race is undergoing. But once we have 
clearly grasped the nature of the characteristic problem human evolution 
presents we see how absolutely individual rationalism has been precluded 
from attaining this position : it can only be reached as Kant contemplated 
— “ by a faith of reason which postulates a God to realise it ” (t.e. the 
ultra-rational). Individuals repudiating ultra-rational sanctions may feel 
it possible to willingly participate in the cosmic process in progress ; but 
conclusions often drawn from this involve an incomplete realisation of the 
fact that the feelings which render it possible are — like our civilisations 
themselves — the direct product of ethical systems founded on ultra-rational 
sanctions. We live and move in the midst of the influences of these 
systems, and it is only by a mental effort of which only^the strongest 
minds are capable that we can even imagine what our action, or the 
action of others, would be if they were non-existent. 
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To tke consideration of the results flowing from this / 
recognition of the real nature of the problem under-/' 
lying our social development we have now to addres^ 
^ourselves. If we have, in the social system found^ 
vOn a form of religious belief, the true organic grow|ih 
with which science is concerned, we must, it wojild 
! appear, be able then to discover some of the principles 
of development under the influence of which the social 
growth proceeds. If it is in the ethical system upon 
which a social type is founded that we have the seat of 
a vast series of vital phenomena unfolding themselves 
in obedience to law, then we must be able to investigate 
the phenomena of the past and to observe the tendencies 
of the current time with more profit than the study of 
either history, or sociology has hitherto atibrded. Let 
us see, therefore, with what prospect of success the 
biologist, who has carried the principles of his science 
so far into human society, may now address himself 
to the consideration of the history of that process of 
life in the midst of which we are living, and which we 
know under the name of Western Civilisation. 



CHAPTER VI 

WESTERN CIVILISATION 

To obtain even a general idea of that vast organic 
growth in the midst of which we are living, and which 
for want of a better name we call Western Civilisation, 
it is absolutely necessary that the point 0/ view should 
be removed to some distance. When this is done the 
resulting change in aspect is very striking. We are apt 
to imagine that many of the more obvious features of 
the society in which we live go to constitute the natural 
and normal condition of the world; that they have 
always existed, and that it is part of the order of things 
that they should always continue to exist. It is far more 
difficult than might be imagified for the average mind to 
realise that the main features of our modern society 
are quite special in the history of the world ; that institu- 
tions which seem a necessary part of our daily life and 
of our national existence are absolutely new and excep- 
tional ; and that under the outward appearance of stability 
they are still undergoing rapid change and development. 

We have only to look round us to immediately 
perceive how comparatively recent in origin are many 
of the most characteristic features of our social life. 
Our trades, commerce, and manufactures, oqr banking 
systems, our national debts, our huge systems of credit, 
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are tlie growth of scarcely more than two centuries. 
The revolution in methods of travel and means of 
communication, and our systems of universal educa- 
tion, are the products of the nineteenth cfentury. 
The capitalism and industrialism of to-day, and the 
world market which they seek to supply, are but recent 
growths. The immense revolution which applied 
science has made in the modem world dates its 
beginning scarcely more than a century back, is still 
in full progress, and is yet far from having reached a 
point at which any limits whatever can be set to it. 
Yet all these things are brought before the mind only 
with an effort. “ It is,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ in spite 
of overwhelming evidence, most difficult for a citizen of 
Western Eurqpe to bring thoroughly home to himself 
the truth that the civilisation which surrounds him is 
a rare exception in the history of the world.” ^ It is a 
still more difficult task for the observer to reahse that, 
in point of time, it is all a growth occupying a very 
small space in the period with which history deals, and 
an almost infinitesimal span of time in the period during 
which the human race has existed. 

When we bring ourselves to look, from this point 
of view, at the times in which we live, we begin to 
perceive that no just estimate of the tendencies of our 
civilisation, or of the nature of the forces at work 
therein, can be arrived at by merely taking into account 
those new forces which have been unloosed amongst us 
during the last century or two. One of the most 
characteristic features of the social literature of our 
time is, nevertheless, the attempt which is often made 
therein to consider our social problems as if they were 
the isolatecj growths of a short period. It would appear 

^ Ancient Law^ p, 22. 
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that those who think about these problems, while 
rightly perceiving that we in reality live in the midst 
of the most rapid change and progress, forthwith be- 
come so impressed with the magnitude of the change, 
that they overlook the connection between the present 
and the past, and form no true conception of the depth 
and strength of the impression which the centuries, that 
have preceded our own, have produced on the age in 
which we are living. The essential unity and continuity 
of the vital process which has been in progress in our 
civilisation from the beginning is almost entirely lost 
sight of. Many of the writers on social subjects at the 
present day are like the old school of geologists ; they 
seem to think that progress has consisted in a series 
of cataclysms. Some there are who would almost 
have us believe that society was created anew at the 
period of the French Revolution ; and in the French 
nation of the present day we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of a whole people who have cut themselves 
off from the past in the world of thought, almost as 
completely as they have done in the world of politics. 
Others see the same destructive, transforming, and 
recreative influences in universal suffrage, universal 
education, the rule of democracy, and modem socialism, 
instead of only the connected features of a vast orderly 
process of development unfolding itself according to law. 

If then our civilisation is a rare exception in the 
history of the world, and if at the same time it is, and 
has been from the beginning, in a state of change and 
constant development, the question which presents itself 
at the outset is : What are the characteristics in which 
this civilisation differs from that of other peoples, and 
from the civilisations of the past ? . , 

When such a comparison is instituted the most 
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stinkiiig and obvious features immediately present 
themselves in the great advances which have been 
made in the arts of life, in trade, manufactures, and 
commerce, in the practical appliances of scienee, and 
the means of communication. But we may, neverthe- 
less; put these features entirely aside for the present. 
A little reflection suffices to make it clear that the 
civilisation around us does not owe its existence to 
these ; but that, on the contrary, these features, like 
many others, have had their cause and origin in certain 
principles inherent in our civilisation existing apart 
in themselves, and serving to distinguish it from the 
civilisations of other peoples and other times. 

If we look round us we may perceive that, although 
the system of civilisation to which we belong has a 
clearly-defined place amongst the peoples of the earth, 
it has really no definite racial or national boundaries. 
It is not Teutonic or Celtic or Latin civilisation. Nor 
is it German or French or Italian or Anglo-Saxon. So 
far as we have any right to connect it with locality, it 
might be described as European civilisation, although 
this definition would still be incomplete if not inac- 
curate. The expression Which is applied most suitably 
to describe the social system to which we belong is 
that in general use, viz. “ Western Civilisation.” 

Now, viewing this civilisation as a single continuous 
growth, there can be little doubt as to the point at 
which its life-history begins. We must go back to the 
early centuries of our Era. This extraordinary period 
in the world’s history possesses the deepest interest for 
the scientific mind. At that time a civilisation, not 
only the most powerful and successful which man had 
80 far evolved, but in which all previous civilisations 
had found their highest type and expression, had already 
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begun to die, even though it still possessed all the 
outward appearance of strength and majesty. It had 
culminated in a period of extraordinary intellectual 
activity. Into the century before and that immedi- 
ately following the Christian era, there are crowded 
the names of an altogether reniarkable number of men 
who did work of the very highest order in nearly every 
sphere of intellectual activity then open to the world. 
Cicero, Varro, Virgil, Catullus, Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Tibullus, Sallust, Caesar, Livy, Juvenal, the two Plinys, 
Seneca, Quintilian, and Tacitus in literature alone are 
all included in this brief period. They have all left 
work by which they are stUl remembered, some of it 
probably reaching the highest degree of intellectual 
excellence to which the human mind has ^ver attained. 
But the Koman genius had passed its flowering period. 
Roman civilisation had reached its prime. The organism 
had ceased to grow, and the vigorous life which had 
flowed in so many diverse channels throughout the 
vast body had begun to wane. 

We have to note that for some time previously the 
ethical system upon which the Roman dominion had 
been built up had begun to ‘decay. It no longer con- 
trolled men’s minds. “The old religions,” says Mr. 
Froude, speaking of Caesar’s time, “were dead, from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates and the Nile, 
and the principles upon which human society had been 
constructed were dead also.” ^ The efforts of successive 
emperors, beginning with Augustus, to restore old forms, 
to prop up declining religion, and to revive the spirit 
of a defunct ethical system, were utterly vain. Hence- 
forward, amid all the intellectual systems for regulating 
conduct which the time produced, we hav^ only to 
1 Cajor, by J. A. Froude. 
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watcli the progress of those well-marked and well- 
known symptoms of decay and dissolution which life 
at a certain stage everywhere presents. 

But underneath all this history of death the ob- 
server has, outlined before him, a remarkable spectacle. 
It is the phenomenon of a gigantic birth. To the 
scientific mind, there can be no mistaking the signs 
which accompany the beginning of life, whether it be the 
birth of the humblest plant, or of a new solar system ; 
and in the fierce ebullition of life which characterised 
that little understood period of the world’s history, 
commencing with the first centuries of our era, we have 
evidently the beginning of a vastseries of vital phenomena 
of profound scientific interest. 

The new force which was born into the world 
with the Christian religion was, evidently, from the very 
first, of immeasurable social significance. The original 
impetus was immense. The amorphous vigour of life 
was so great that several centuries have to pass away 
before any clear idea can be obtained of even the out- 
lines of the growth which it was destined to build up 
out of the dead elements around it. From the be- 
ginning the constructive principle of life was un- 
mistakable ; men seemed to be transformed ; the ordinary 
motives of the individual mind appeared to be extin- 
guished. The new religion evoked, “ to a degree before 
unexampled in the world, an enthusiastic devotion to 
its corporate welfare, analogous to that which the patriot 
bears to his country.” ^ There sprang from it “ a stern, 
aggressive, and at the same time disciplined enthusiasm, 
wholly unlike any other that had been witnessed upon 
earth.” ^ 

' W. E. H. Lecky, Hittory of Muropean Morals, vol. i. vide p. 409, etc. 

* Ibid. 
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Amid the corruption of the time the new life 
flourished as a thing apirt; it took the disintegrated 
units and built them up into the new order, drawing 
strengA from the decay which was in progress around 
it. When the state at length put forth its influence 
against it in the percecutions which followed, it only 
exhibited the altogether uncontrollable nature of the 
force which was moving the minds of men. The sub- 
ordination of the materials to the constructive principle 
of life which was at work amongst them, was complete. 
“ There has probably never existed upon earth a com- 
munity whose members were bound to one another by 
a deeper or purer affection than the Christians in the 
days of the persecution,” says Mr. Lecky.' Self seemed 
to be annihilated. The boundaries of clagses, and even 
of nationalities and of races, went down before the new 
affinities which overmastered the strongest instincts of 
men’s minds. 

We have to note also that the new force was in no 
way the product of reason or of the intellect. No im- 
petus came from this quarter. As in all movements of 
the kind, the intellectual forces of the time were for the 
most part directly in opposition. The growing point 
where all the phenomena of life were actively in progress, 
was buried low down in the under-strata of society 
amongst the most ignorant and least influential classes. 
The intellectual scrutiny which had undermined the old 
faiths, saw nothing in the new. So ignorant were men 
of the nature of the physiological laws to which the 
social organism is subject, that the intellectual classes 
were altogether unconscious, both of the nature and of 
the destiny of the movement which was unfolding it- 
self underneath their eyes. They were eitl^er actively 

^ W. E. H. Leeky, History of European Morals, voL L vide p. 409 etc. 
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hostile or passively contemptuous. There is no fact in 
the history of the human mind more remarkable, says 
Mr Lecky, than the complete unconsciousness of the 
destinies of Christianity, manifested by writersK before 
the accession of Constantine. “That the greatest re- 
ligious change in the history of mankind should have 
taken place under the eyes of a brilliant galaxy of philo- 
sophers and historians who were profoundly conscious 
of the decomposition around them ; that all these writers 
should have utterly failed to predict the issue of the 
movement they were observing, and that during the 
space of three centuries they should have treated as 
simply contemptible, an agency which all men must 
now admit to have been, for good or evil, the most 
powerful mor^l lever that has ever been applied to the 
affairs of men, are facts well worthy of meditation in 
every period of religious transition.” ^ 

When the mists with which prejudice and contro- 
versy have surrounded this remarkable epoch in the 
world’s history disappear, it must become clear to 
science that what we have in reality to note in the 
events of these early centuries, is not the empty and 
barren fury of controversy and fanaticism, but the un- 
controllable vigour and energy of a social movement of 
the first magnitude in its initial stage. There was no 
suggestion of maturity, or of the vast consequences 
which were inherent in the vital process which was at 
work. Scarcely anything can be ^stinguished at first 
save the conception of the supernatural constitution of 
society being launched with enormous initial energy, 
and the absolute subordination of the materials to the 
constructive forces which were at work amongst them. 
The extraprdinary epidemic of asceticism, which at the 

^ Bistory of European Morals^ voL i. p. 369. 
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beginning overran the world, merits much more than the 
mere painful curiosity with which so many philosophical 
and controversial writers have regarded it. It marks in 
the most striking manner, not only the strength of the 
conception of the supernatural, but the extent of that 
spirit of utter self-abnegation which had been born into 
the world, and which was destined to find its character- 
istic social expression only at a later stage. 

The contrast which the ideals of the time presented 
when compared with those of the past is so striking 
that many writers of philosophical insight still altogether 
misunderstand the social significance of this movement ; 
and, looking only upon that aspect which most readily 
attracts notice, can scarcely, even at the present time, 
bring themselves to speak tolerantly of it. Says Mr. 
Lecky, “ A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac with- 
out knowledge, without patriotism, without natural 
afiection, passing his life in a long routine of useless 
and atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the 
ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become 
the ideal of nations which had known the writings of 
Plato and Cicero, and the lives of Socrates and Cato.” * 
No greater mistake can be made than the common one 
j ’edging this development, and the larger move- 
ment of which it formed a phase, by contemporaneous 
results. It cannot be properly regarded from such 
a narrow standpoint. Its real significance lies in the 
striking evidence it affords, even at this early stage, 
of the unexampled vigour of the immature social 
forces at work. The writer just quoted has elsewhere 
shown a truer appreciation of the nature of these forces 
in speaking of them as those which were subsequently 
to stamp their influence on every page of legislation, 

^ Hittory of Ewropeem. Morali, vol. ii. p. 114 . 

K 
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and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
years.” 

As the development continues we note the growing 
organisation of the Church, the utter and willing sub- 
ornation of reason, the slow extinction of every form 
of independent judgment, the gradual waning and, with 
the complete predominance of one of the two conflicting 
factors in our evolution, the almost entire cessation of 
every form of intellectual activity in the presence of the 
tremendous supernatural ideal which held possession of 
the minds of men throughout the Western world. 

We reach at length the twelfth century. All move- 
ment, so far, has been in one direction. Western Europe 
has become a vast theocracy. Implicit obedience to 
ecclesiMtical authority, unquestioning faith in the ultra- 
rational, the criminality of doubt and of error, is the 
prevailing note throughout every part of the organisa- 
tion. Human history is without any parallel to the life 
of these centuries, or to the state which society had now 
reached. The Church is omnipotent; her claim is to 
supremacy in all things, temporal as well as spiritual ; 
emperors and kings hold their crowns from God as her 
vassals; the whole domain of human activity, moral, 
social, political, and intellectual, is subject to her. 
The attainments of the Greek and Roman genius are 
buried out of sight. The triumphs of the ancient civil- 
isations are as though they had never existed : they are 
not only forgotten ; there is simply no organic continuity 
between the old life and that which has replaced it. 

This transformation had been no rapid and fitful 
development. A period, longer by some centuries than 
that separating the present time from the date of the 
Norman Conquest of England, had passed away ; and in 
the interval the characters of men and Svery human 
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institation had been profoundly modeled by the move- 
ment that had filled the world. With the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, as the other factor in our social 
evoluti(Jn begins to assert itself, we have the first stir- 
rings heralding the coming revolution. In the fifteen^ 
century we at length take our stand, in the period of the 
Renaissance, on the great watershed which divides the 
modem world from the old. No one can have caught 
the spirit of the evolutionary science of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, who can from this point look 
back over the history of the gigantic movement which 
absorbed the entire life of the world for fourteen 
centuries, and then forward over its history in the 
centuries that intervene between the Renaissance and 
our own time, without realising the utter futility of 
attempting to formulate the principles which are working 
themselves out in our modem civilisation, without taking 
this religious movement into account. The evolutionist 
perceives that it, in reality, dwarfs and overshadows 
everything elft4. Whatever we may, as individuals, 
think of the belief in which it originated, or of the 
principles upon which it was founded and upon which 
it still exists, we are all alike the product of it; the 
entire modern world is but part of the phenomena con- 
nected with it. Science must, sooner or later, recognise 
that in this movement we have, under observation, the 
seat, the actual vital centre, of that process of organic 
development which is still unfolding itself in what is 
called Western Civilisation. 

So far, fourteen centuries of the history of our civil- 
isation had been devoted to the growth and development 
of a stupendous system of other-worldliness. The con- 
flict against reason had been successful to a degree never 
before equally in the history of the world. The super- 
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rational sanction for conduct had attained a strength 
and universality unknown in the Boman and Greek 
civilisations. The state was a divine institution. The 
ruler held his place by divine right, and every political 
office and aU subsidiary power issued from him in virtue 
of the same authority. Every consideration of the 
present was overshadowed in men's minds by conceptions 
of a future life, and the whole social and political system 
and the individual lives of men had become profoundly 
tinged with the prevailing ideas. ^ 

To ask at this stage for the fruit of these remarkable 
centuries, and in the absence thereof to speak of the time 
as one of death and barrenness, and of the period as the 
most contemptible in history, is to totally misunderstand 
the nature of the movement we are dealing with. The 
period was barren only in the sense that every period 
of vigorous but immature growth is barren. The 
fruit was in the centuries to come. Science has yet 
scarcely learned to look at the question of our social 
evolution from any standpoint other than that of the 
rationalism of the individual ; whereas, we undoubtedly 
have in these centuries a period in the lifetime of the 
social organism when the welfare, not only of isolated- 
individuals, hut of all the individuals of a long series 
of generations, was sacrificed to the larger interests of 
generations at a later and more mature stage. As we 
turn now to the period which intervenes between the 
Renaissance and our own time, we have to watch the 
gradual reassertion of the other factor in our social 

1 Blimtschli, in his Theory of the State (translation published by 
Clarendon Press), well brings out, in the tables showing the dififerences 
between the modem, mediaeval, and ancient state, the prevailing features 
of the Mediaeval Theocracy in which the authority of the state was held 
to be derived from God, and in which it descended from the vicegerent 
through the various subsidiary authorities to whom it was delegated. 
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development. The successive waves of revolution, set 
in motion by the intellect, which follow each other 
rapidly from the fourteenth century onwards, have all 
one feature in common. 

The Christian religion possessed from the outset two 
characterietica destined to render it an evolutionary > 
force of the first magnitude. The first was the extra- 
ordinary strength of the ''ultra - rational sanction it 
provided, which was developed throughout the long 
period we have been considering. The second was the 
nature of the ethical system associated with it, which, 
as we shall see, was at a later stage in suitable condi- 
tions calculated to raise the peoples coming under its 
influence to the highest state of social efficiency ever 
attained, and to equip them with most exceptional 
advantages in the struggle for existence with other peoples. 

Now, it will have been evident from the last chapter, 
if the conclusions there arrived at were correct, that we 
may state it as an historical law that : — 

The great problem with which every progressive 
society stands continually confronted is : How to 
retain the highest operative ultra-rational sanction for 
those onerous conditions of life which are essential to 
its progress ; and dt one and the same time to allow 
the, freest play to those intellectual forces which, while 
tending to come into conflict with this sanction, con- 
tribute nevertheless to raise to the highest degree of 
social efficiency the whole of the members. 

From the fifteenth century onwards, the movement 
we watch in progress amongst the races of Western 
Europe is in this respect two-sided. Henceforward 
we have, on the one hand, to note the human 
mind driven by forces set in motion by itself, ever 
endeavouring to obtain the fullest opportunity for the 
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utilisation of those advantages with which it was the 
inherent function of the ethical system upon which our 
civilisation is founded to equip society. On the other 
hand we have to watch in conflict with this endeavour 
a profound instinct of social self-preservation, ever 
struggling to maintain intact that ultra-rational sanction 
for social conduct with which the life of every social 
system is ultimately united. 

The first great natural movement, born in due time, 
of the conflict between these two developmental tend- 
encies was that known in history as the Reformation. 
But to bring ourselves into a position to appreciate to 
the full the exceptional importance, from the evolu- 
tionist’s standpoint, of the development which has been 
in progress in our civilisation from the sixteenth century 
onwards, it is desirable, if possible, to get a clear view 
of those essential features in which our civilisation 
difiers from all others. 

It wiU be remembered that in Chapter II. em- 
phasis was laid on the fact that in the period of the 
Roman Empire, we had that particular epoch in the 
history of society, in which a long-drawn-out stage of 
human evolution culmina'ted. In the civilisation there 
developed, we had the highest and most successful 
expression ever reached of that state of society, in 
which the struggle for existence is waged mainly 
between communities organised against each other on 
a military footing. The natural culminating period of 
such a stage, was that in which universal dominion was 
obtained, and held for a long period, by one successful 
community. 

It is a curious feature of European history that it 
should present to us the clearest evidence of the survival 
amongst the Western peoples, down almost into the 
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time in whidi we are living, of those ideals of empire 
, which found their natural expression in tiie ancient 
civilisations. To the period of the Napoleonic wars, the 
vRomamideal of empire and conquest can hardly be said to 
have been regarded by the statesmen or the people of 
any of the nationalities included in the European family. 
89 other than a perfectly legitimate national aspiration. 
Yet nothing can be clearer to the evolutionist when he 
comes to understand the nature of the process, in pro- 
gress throughout our history, than that those ideals 
have been and are, quite foreign to our civilisation. 
They are utterly inconsistent with the tendency of the 
development which is proceeding therein. Let us, 
therefore, in order to understand the better the nature 
of the change which is taking place in our modem 
societies, briefly glance once more at the characteristic 
features of that type of social life which reached its 
highest phase in the Roman Empire. 

Now, from the beginning it may be noticed that 
those societies which existed under stress of circum- 
stances as fighting organisations, presented everywhere 
certain strongly-marked features. In their early stage 
the social relations may be •summed up briefly. The 
individual is of little account ; the men are the warriors 
of the chief or the state ; the women are the slaves of 
the men, and the children are the property of the 
parents. Infanticide is a general custom ; the society is 
of necessity rudely communistic or socialistic, and the 
population is kept within due bounds by the simple 
plan of killing oflF all undesirable accessions to it.^ The 
individual per se has few rights “ natural ” or acquired ; 
he holds his property and even his life at the mercy 

^ Even in the Greek states and amongst the Romans, infanticide 
generally prevailed, and the act excited no public reprobation. 
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of a despotism tempered only by religions forms and 
cttsioms. / 

lie hi^ state of civilisation eventually attained to( 
in some of these societies, has given rise to. many/ 
specious comparisons between them and our modern' 
democratic states. But such comparisons are most misf 
leading. The Greek city states were essentially militari 
units, each cherishing its own independence, and, w 
a rule, seldom remaining long free from war with ills 
neighbours. They preserved unchanged, down to the 
end, the leading characteristics which the Greek com- 
munities presented at the period when history brings 
us first into contact with them. “ Homer,” says 
Mr. Mahaffy, “ introduces us to a very exclusive caste 
society, in which the key to the comprehension of all 
the details depends upon one leading principle — that 
consideration is due to the members of the caste and 
even to its dependents, but that beyond its pale, even 
the most deserving are of no account saving as objects of 
plunder.” * At a later period the independent organisa- 
tions of the city states embraced almost every shade 
of political constitution. In some, what was called a 
“pure democracy” held tule; in others, power was in 
the hands of a narrow oligarchy ; in others, it was exer- 
cised by a ruling aristocracy ; in still others it was in the 
hands of tyrants. But in all of them the ruling elftH.qpa 
had a single feature in common — ^their military origin. 
They represented the party which had imposed its 
rule by force on the rest of the community, at best 
at a comparatively remote period, at worst within 
living memory. The difference between the ruling class, 
even in an aristocracy and a democracy, was, as Professor 
Preeman has remarked, simply that in one case the 

^ Social Life in Greece, by J. P. Mahaffy, p. 44. 
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legislative power and eligibility to high office waa 
extended to the whole, and in the other conBned to a 
part, of a class of hereditary burghers. In no case 
did it extend beyond that class ; in no case could the 
freedman, the foreigner, or even the dependent ^y, 
obtain citizenship by residence, or even by birth ini 
the land. He who was not the descendant of citizen 
ancestors, could be enfranchised only by special decree 
of the sovereign assembly.”* Even in Athens, the 
citizen “looked down upon the vulgar herd of slaves, 
freedmen, and unqualified residents, much as his own 
plebeian fathers had been looked down upon by thd old 
Eupatrides in the days before Kleisthenis and Sol6n.”® 
As for any conception of duty or responsibility to others 
outside the community, it did not exigt. Morality 

was of the narrowest and most egotistical kind. It 

never, among the Greeks, embraced any conception of 
humanity ; no Greek, says George Henry Lewes, ever 
attained to the sublimity of such a point of view.* 

This feature of a large excluded class with a basis of 
slavery beneath the whole political fabric must never 
be lost sight of in these ancient military societies. 
The Greek writers seemed, indeed, to be unable to 
imagine a condition of social organisation in which 
there should not be either a large excluded class, or 
slaves or barbarians, to relieve the ruling class of 

what they considered the menial and inferior duties of 

existence.* 

1 History of Federal Oovemment (Greek Federations), vol. i. chap. ii. 

2 Ibid. 

® History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 408. 

^ Professor Freeman held this to be the really weak point of Greek 
Democracy. “The real special weakness of pure Democracy is that it 
almost seems to require slavery as a necessary condition of its existence. 
It is hard to conceive that a large body of men, like the qutAihed citizens 
of Athens, can ever give so large a portion of their time, as the Athenians 
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In the Roman Empire again we have only the 
highest example of the military state. Ancient Rome, 
as already noticed, was a small city state which at- 
tained the position it eventually occupied in the world 
by a process of natural selection, its career from the 
beginning being a record of incessant fighting, in 
which at several points its very existence seemed to 
be at stake. In the Roman Empire, as in the Greek 
states, an immense proportion of the population 
were slaves without rights of any kind. Gibbon 
calculated that in the time of Claudius the slaves 
were at least equal in numbers to the free inhabitants 
in the entire Roman world.^ The highest ambition 
amongst the leading citizens in the remainder of the 
Roman populjition was to serve the state in a military 
capacity, and to bring about the subjugation of other 
states and peoples. Universal conquest was the recog- 
nised and unquestioned policy of the state. The 
subjugation of rivals implied something very difierent 
from what we have come to understand by the term : it 
meant compelling other peoples to pour their tribute 
into Rome. The national policy was in reality but the 
organised exploitation by^force and violence of weaker 
peoples. Trade and commerce as we know them were 
unknown to the Romans, and they could not have at- 
tained any large development under such an organisa- 
tion of society. Such agriculture and manufactures as 
existed were carried on mainly by slaves, and occupations 
connected with them were regarded as unworthy of free 
men. The higher classes in Rome looked with contempt 

did, to the businees of ruling and judging, without the existence of an 
inferior class to relieve them from at least the lowest and most menial 
^uties of their several callings. Slavery, therefore, is commonly taken for 
gianted by QVeek political thinkers,” 

1 Vide chap, il Decline and Fall of ike Roman Empire. 
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upon trade of any kind, and passed laws forbidding their 
members to engage therein. It was the same even in 
the freest of the Greek democracies. One of the leading 
features of Attic culture, says Mr. Mahaflfy, “was the 
contempt of trade, or indeed of any occupation which 
so absorbed a man as to deprive him of ample leisure. 
Though architects were men of great position, and 
obtained large fees, yet in Plato’s Gorgias we have so 
intellectual a trade as that of an engineer despised ; and 
in Aristotle’s Politics (p. 1340) we find the philosopher, 
with deeper wisdom, censuring the habit of aiming at 
perfection in instrumental music as lowering to the 
mind, and turning the free gentleman into a slavish 
handicraftsman.” Possibly, he continues, “we may 
have this feeling rather strongly represented by aristo- 
cratic writers like Plato and Aristophanes, who felt hurt 
at tradesmen coming forward prominently in politics; 
but the tone of Athenian life is too marked in this 
respect to let us mistake the fact.” * The free men of 
Rome could hardly be said to work; they fought or 
lived on the produce of fighting. The rich and their 
dependents had obtained their wealth or their positions 
directly or indirectly through the incessant wars; the 
rest during a prolonged period lived on the com sent 
as tribute to Rome and distributed by public demand 
amongst the citizens. 

As might have been expected in a military com- 
munity of the kind, the relationship of the individual 
to the state was one of complete subordination — 
individual freedom as against the state was unknown. 
Religion lent its aid to ennoble the duty of the individual 
to a military society rather than to his fellows, and all 
its authority, like all the best ability of the cpmmunityf 

^ Social Life in Greece^ by J. P. Mahafly, chap, ix. 
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was pressed into the immediate service of a military 
organisation. The military virtues were predominant; 
the priesthood was a political office ; patriotism occupied 
a position in public estimation which it is difficult 
nowadays to realise. Cicero but gave expression in its 
best form to the spirit which pervaded the whole fabric 
of the ancient state, when he asserted that no man could 
lay claim to the title of good who would hesitate to die 
for his country ; and that the love owed thereto by the 
citizen was holier and more profound than that due 
from him to his nearest kinsman. 

Now what we have to notice in such states is that 
as they all originated in successful military enterprise, 
it always happened that relatively small communities or 
organisations,, having at the beginning obtained power 
and extended their influence over other peoples, the 
members of these original castes thenceforward regarded 
themselves as distinct ruling classes within tie social 
organisation. They secured to themselves special privi- 
leges, and were considered superior to the great majority 
of their fellows, whom they forthwith thrust out as an 
inferior class apart. These latter, with the immense 
number of slaves continually being made in war and by 
other means, constituted the foundation upon which the 
social fabric rested. The inevitable tendency of successful 
military enterprise to concentrate power in the hands 
of a few did not act to check the organisation of society 
in the direction in which it was thus set from the 
beginning, but served to continually strengthen the 
position of the ruling classes. The evolutionary forces 
which we shall have to observe at work amongst our- 
selves, and affecting to such an extraordinary degree 
Ae further development of society, could not operate 
to any extent in such communities. The great mass of 
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the people, under the sway of restrictive laws invented 
by these military oligarchies in their own interests, 
were artificially penned off" beyond the reach of such 
forces, 'and so came in time to accept their reputed 
inferiority, their restricted rights, and their oppressed 
condition, as part of the natural order of things. 

Progress was, therefore, strictly limited in the mili- 
tary state. All the outward magnificence which was 
attained by the Eoman Empire at the period of its 
maximum development was, in effect, but the result 
of the most ruthless centralisation, the most direct and 
impoverishing exploitation, and the most unbridled 
individual and class aggrandisement at the expense of 
immense oppressed populations, largely comprised of 
slaves. Mr. Frederic Harrison has recently attempted, in 
an eloquent passage, to describe what Rome must have 
looked like some seventeen or eighteen hundred years ago 
when viewed from the tower of the Capitol,* and the 
picture is helpful and suggestive in enabling us to 
realise more vividly the nature of that social type which 
culminated in the empire. “ This earth,” he concludes, 
has never seen before or since so prodigious an accumula- 
tion of all that is beautiful and rare. The quarries of 
the world had been emptied to find precious marbles. 
Forests of exquisite columns met the gaze, porphyry, 
purple and green, polished granite, streaked marbles in 
the hues of a tropical bird, yellow, orange, rosy, and 
carnation, ten thousand statues, groups of colossi of 
dazzling Parian or of golden bronze, the work of Greek 
genius, of myriads of slaves, of unlimited wealth and 
absolute command. Power so colossal, centralisation so 
ruthless, luxury so frantic, the world had never seen, 
and, we trust, can never see again.” . » 

^ Vide Fortnightly Remm^ No. cccxvii., New Series. 
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There are two leading questions which now present 
themselves. First, What is the real significance of 
that developmental process at work in our modem 
societies which is carrying us so far away fixitn that 
social type we have outlined before in the Greek 
States and the Koman Empire ? Second, What is 
the nature of the evolutionary force which has thus 
so completely changed the current of social develop- 
ment among those who are now the leading peoples 
of the world ? 

We have already, in Chapter II., referred to that 
movement of modem societies noticed by Sir Henry 
i Maine, the effect of which has been to gradually sub- 
stitute the individual for the grc*up as the unit of 
which our civil laws take account. Now this pro- 
gress towards individual liberty, which is known to 
the student of jurisprudence as the movement from 
status to contract, and which has thus, as it were, 
become registered in our laws, has a deeper mean- 
ing than at first sight appears. Closely regarding, 
as a whole, the process of change which has been 
going on in our Western civilisation, the evolutionist 
begins to perceive thal it essentially consists in 
the slow breaking-up of that military type of society 
which reached its highest development in, although it 
did not disappear with, the Koman Empire. Through- 
out the history of the Western peoples there is 
one central fact which underlies all the shifting scenes 
which move across the pages of the historian. The 
political history of the centuries so far may be summed 
up in a single sentence : it is the story of the political 
and social enfranchisement of the masses of the people 
hitherto universally excluded firom participation in 
the rivalry of existence on terms of equality. This 
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change, it is seen, is being accomplished against the 
most prolonged and determined resistance at many 
points, and under innumerable forms of the power- 
holding classes which obtained under an earlier constitu- 
tion of society the influence which they have hitherto, 
to a large extent, although in gradually diminishing 
measTire, continued to enjoy. The point at which ^ 
the process tends to culminate is a condition of society 
in which the whole mass of the excluded people will 
be at last brought into the rivalry of existence on a 
footing of equality of opportunity. 

The steps in this process have been slow to a degree, 
but the development has never been interrupted, and it 
probably will not be until it has reached that point 
up to which it has always been the inherent tend- 
ency of the principle of our civilisation to carry it. 
The first great stage in the advance was accom- 
plished when jslavery, for the first time in history, Jae- 
came extinct in Europe somewhere about the fourteenth 
century. From this point onward the development 
has continued under many forms amongst the peoples 
included in our civilisation — ^locally accelerated or re- 
tarded by various causes, but always in progress. 
Amongst all the Western peoples there has been a slow 
but sure restriction of the absolute power possessed 
under military rule by the head of the state. Th e gra dual 
decay of feudalism has been accompanied by^^Ee ibrans- 
fer^T a large part of the rights, considerably modified, 
of the feudal lords to the landowning, and later to 
the capitalist classes which succeeded them. But we 
find these rights undergoing a continuous process of 
restriction, as the classes which inherited them have 
been compelled to extend political power, in ever- 
increasing measure to those immediately below. As the 
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lights and power of the upper classes have been gradu- 
ally curtailed, the great slowly-formed middle class has, 
in its turn, found itself confronted with the same 
developmental tendency. Wider and wider the circle 
of political influence has gradually extended. Whether 
the progress has been made irregularly amid the throes 
of revolution, or more regularly in the orderly course of 
continuous legislative enactment, it has never ceased. 
The nineteenth century alone has witnessed an enormous 
extension of political power to the masses amongst most 
of the advanced peoples included in our civilisation. 
In England the list of measures aiming directly or 
indirectly at the emancipation and the raising of the 
lower classes of the people, that have been placed on 
the statute-bpok in the lifetime of even the present 
generation, is an imposing one, and it continues yearly 
to be added to. Last of all, it may be perceived that in 
our own day, amid all the conflict of rival parties, and 
all the noise and exaggeration of heated combatants, we 
are definitely entering on a stage when the advancing 
party is co min g to set clearly before it, as the object of 
endeavour, the ideal of a state of society in which there 
shall be at last no law-protected power-holding class on 
the one side, and no excluded and disinherited masses 
j on the other — a stage in which, for a long period to 
j come, legislation will aim at securing to all the 
! members of the community the right to be admitted 
I to the rivalry of life, as far as possible, on a footing 
of equality of opportunity. 

As the evolutionist ponders on this process of de- 
velopment, its immense significance is gradually perceived. 
He observes that it is only our familiarity with the 
process w^iich obscures from us the fact that it is one 
which is absolutely unique in the history of the race. Its 
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inherent tendency he sees is not really to suspend the 
rivalry of life, but to raise it to the highest possible 
degree of efficiency as a cause of progress. So far 
from our civilisation tending to produce an interrup- 
tion of, or an exception to, the cosmic process which 
has been in progress from the beginning of life, its 
distinctive and characteristic feature, he observes, must 
be found in the exceptional degree to which it has 
furthered it. The significance of the entire order of 
social change in progress amongst the Western peoples, , 
consists, in short, in the single fact that this cosmic! 
process tends thereby to obtain amongst us the fullest, 
highest, and completest expression it has ever reached 
in the history of the race. 

It has been noticed that in that state of society 
which flourished under the military empires, the ex- 
tent to which progress could be made was strictly 
limited. In a social order comprising a series of 
hereditarily distinct groups or classes, and resting 
ultimately on a broad basis of slavery, the great 
majority of the people were penned oflF apart, and ex- 
cluded from all opportunity of developing their own 
personalities. Those forces which have created the 
modern world could, therefore, have little opportunity 
for action or for development. In Eastern countries,) 
where the institution of caste still prevails, we have, 
indeed, only an example of a condition of society in 
which (in the absence of that developmental force) 
which we shall have to observe at work amongst our-| 
selves) these groups and classes have become fixed \ 
and rigid, and in which, consequently, progress has 
been thwarted and impeded at every turn by in- 
numerable barriers which have for ages preveijted that 
free conflict of forces within the community which has 
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made so powerfully for progress among the Western 
peoples,^ 

When we follow the process of development gradu- 
ally proceeding throughout European history,* we can 
be in no doubt as to its character. We see that 
the energies of men, instead of being, as in the 
earlier societies, either stifled altogether, or absorbed 
in the service of the state to be utilised largely 
in the exploitation of other peoples by violence, 
have continually tended to find a freer outlet. But the 
process, we observe, has been accompanied by a steady 
increase of energy, enterprise, and activity amongst the 
peoples most affected. As the movement which is 
bringing the excluded masses of the people into the 
competition ^of life on a footing of equality has con- 
tinued, its tendency, while humanising the conditions, 
has unmistakably been to develop in intensity, and to 
raise in efficiency the rivalry in which, as the first con- 
dition of progress, we are all engaged. As the oppor- 
tunity has been more and more fully secured to the 
individual to follow without restraint of class, privilege, 
or birth wherever his capacity or abilities lead him, so 
also have all those features of enterprise and activity 

1 Castes had their place and meaning in an earlier stage of social 
evolution ; they were an inevitable incident accompanying a certain stage 
of military expansion. Probably, as Professor Marshall has remarked, the 
feature was at the time probably well suited to its environment, as “ in 
early times ... all the nations which were leading the van of the 
world^s progress were found to agree in having adopted a more or less 
strict system of caste.” “ One peculiarity invariably distinguishes the 
infancy of societies,” remarks Sir Henry Maine. “Men are regarded and 
treated, not as individuals, but always as members of a particular group. 
Everybody is first a citizen, and then, as a citizen, he is a member of his 
order,— of an aristocracy or a democracy, of an order of patricians or of 
plebeians ; or, in those societies which an unhappy fate has afflicted with a 
special perversion in their course of development, of a caste ; next he is a 
member oP a gens, house, or clan ; and, lastly, he is a member of his 
family ” — Ancient Law^ p. 183. 
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which distinguish the leading branches of the Eoropeill 
peoples become more marked- As the rivaliy has 
become freer and fairer, the stress has become greater 
and the 'results more striking. All those remarkable 
features of the modern world which impress the 
imagination, which ser/e to distinguish our times so 
effectively from the past, and which have to a large 
extent contributed to place the European peoples outside 
the fear of rivalry from any other section of the race 
are, in effect, but the result of those strenuous conditions 
of life which have accompanied the free play of forces in 
the community, this latter being in its turn the direct 
product of the movement which is bringing the masses 
of the people into the rivalry of existence on conditions 
of equality. , 

It may be perceived, in short, that the character- 
istic process of development, which is carrying us so 
far away from that social type which reached its highest 
expression in the ancient civilisations, is only another 
phase of that process already noticed, which has been 
throughout history gradually shifting the seat of power 
northwards into regions where the struggle for existence 
is severest. In the process of social expansion which 
the Western races are undergoing, they are being worked 
up to a high state of efficiency in the rivalry of life. 
The resulting energy, activity, vigour, and enterprise of 
the peoples most deeply affected by this process has 
given them the commanding place they have come to 
occupy in the world. It is in the extent to which it 
has contributed to further this development and to 
increase the stress of life that we must recognise the 
significance of that broadening down throughout the 
centuries of individual liberty, observable alikg in our 
laws, our political institutions, and our social and 
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domestic relations. It is as an aspect of this develop- 
ment that we must regard the importance of that 
progress towards economic freedom, which political 
economists are coming to look upon as characteristic of 
modern times.* And it is as a necessary accompaniment 
of the same development that we must recognise the 
significance of that movement which, having at length 
almost completed the political enfranchisement of the 
masses, has in our own day, amid much misconception 
and misapprehension, already begun their social emanci- 
pation. 

So far we have attempted to answer the question 
as to the significance in the eyes of the evolutionist of 
that developmental process in progress in our civilisa- 
tion. To answer the question as to what is the nature 
of the evolutionary force which has been behind it, we 
must now return to the consideration of the ethical 
system upon which our civilisation is founded. 

' Vide Professor Marshall’s Principles of Economics, vol. i. p. 8. 



CHAPTER VII 

WESTERN CIVILISATION — {contiw'ied) 

It is not improbable, after the sanguine expectations 
which have been entertained throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, as to the part which 
the intellect is destined to play in human evolution, 
that one of the most remarkable features of the age 
upon which we are entering will be the disillusionment 
we are likely to undergo in this respect. There has 
been for long abroad, in the minds of men, an idea, 
which finds constant expression (although it is not 
perhaps always clearly and consistently held) that 
this vast development in thg direction of individual, 
economic, political, and social enfranchisement which has 
been taking place in our civilisation, is essentially an 
intellectual movement. Nothing can be more obvious, 
however, as soon as we begin to understand the nature 
of the process of evolution in progress around us, 
than that the moving force behind it is not the intellect, 
and that the development as a whole is not in any 
true sense an intellectual movement. Nay, more, we 
may distinguish, with some degree of clearness, the 
nature of the part taken therein by the intellect. It 
is an important part certainly, hut it is also beyond 
doubt a subordinate one, strictly limited and circum- 
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scribed. The intellect is employed in developing ground 
which has been won for it by other forces. But it 
would appear that it has by itself no power to occupy 
this ground ; it has not even any power to dbntinue 
to hold it after it has been won when these forces 
have spent and exhausted themselves. 

We have seen that, to obtain a just conception of 
our Western civilisation, it is necessary to regard it 
from the beginning as a single continuous growth, en- 
dowed with a definite principle of life, subject to law, 
and passing, like any other organism, through certain 
orderly stages of development. If we look back once 
more over that ethical movement which we have re- 
garded as the seat of the vital phenomena we are witness- 
ing, and which projects itself with such force and 
distinctness through the history of the European peoples, 
it may be perceived that it is divided into two clearly- 
defined stages. In the preceding chapter our attention 
was confined exclusively to the first of these stages. 
The second stage began with the Renaissance, or, 
more accurately speaking, with the Reformation, and 
it continues down into the period in which we are 
living. 

It will be remembered that in the last chapter it was 
insisted that the dominant and determinative feature of 
the first period was the development of an ultra-rational 
sanction for the constitution of society ; which sanction 
attained, in the European Theocracy of the fourteenth 
century, a strength and influence never before known. 
All the extraordinary series of phenomena peculiar to 
the centuries which have become known as “ the ages 
of faith ” are in this light to be regarded, it was 
maintained, as constituting the early and immature 
aspects of a movement endowed from the beginning with 
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enormous vital energy. The process, as a whole, was 
to reach j&uition only at a later stage. In the second 
period, as the other factor in our evolution begins 
slowly to operate, we see the revolutionary and trans- 
forming forces which from the outset constituted the 
characteristic element iu the religious system upon which 
our civilisation is founded, but which during the period 
of growth were diverted into other channels, now finding 
their true social expression. We witness in this period 
the beginning, and follow through the centuries the 
progress, of a social revolution unequalled in magnitude 
and absolutely unique in character, a revolution the 
significance of which is perceived to lie, not, as is often 
supposed, in its tendency to bring about a condition 
of society in which the laws of previous, development 
are to be suspended ; but in the fact that it constitutes 
the last orderly stage in the same cosmic process 
which has been in progress in the world from the 
beginning of life. Let us see if we can explain the 
nature of the force that has been behind this revolution, 
and the manner in which it has operated in producing 
that process of social development which the Western 
peoples are still undergoing. 

If the mind is carried backwards and concentrated on 
the first period of the religious movement which began in 
the early centuries of our era, it will be noticed that 
there was one feature which stood out with great 
prominence. It is a matter beyond question that this 
movement involved from its inception the very highest 
conception of the Altruistic ideal to which the human 
mind has in any general sense ever attained. At this 
distance of time this characteristic is stUl unmistakable. 
“ Any impartial observer,” says Mr. Leckjs “ would 
describe the most distinctive virtue referred to in the 
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New Testament as love, charity, or phflanthropy.” * It 
is the spirit of charity, pity, and infinite comp^ion 
which breathes through the gospels. The new religion 
was, at the outset, actually and without any fi^rative 
exaggeration what the same writer has called it else- 
where, “ a proclamation of the universal brotherhood of 
man.” We note how it was this feature which impressed 
the minds of men at first. The noble system of ethics, 
the affection which the members bore to each other, 
the devotion of all to the corporate welfare, the spirit of 
infinite tolerance for every weakness and inequality, the 
consequent tendency to the dissolution of social and class 
barriers of every kind, beginning with those between 
slave and master, and the presence everywhere of the 
feeling of actual brotherhood, were the outward features 
of all the early Christian societies. 

Now it seems at first sight a remarkable fact, even at 
the present day, that the adherents of a form of belief 
apparently so benevolent and exemplary should have 
been at an early stage in the history of the movement 
subjected to the persecutions which they had to endure 
under the Eoman Empire. It is not, in fact, surprising 
that many writers should have followed Gibbon, in 
search of a satisfactory explanation, into an elaborate 
analysis of the causes that led the Koman state, which 
elsewhere exercised so contemptuous a tolerance for the 
religions of the peoples whom it ruled, to have under- 
taken the rigorous measures which it from time to time 
endeavoured to enforce against the adherents of the 
new movement. “ If,” says Gibbon, “ we' recollect the 
universal t(deratum of Polytheism, as it was invariably 
maintained by the faith of the people, the incredulity of 
the philosqphers, and the policy of the Eoman eenate 
1 Histtry Swropecm Morah, voL it p. 180. 
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*iaaad emperors, we are at a loss td discover what new 
offence the Christians had committed, what new provoca- 
tion could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, 
and what new motives could urge the Roman princes 
who beheld without toncem a thousand forms of religion 
subsisting in peace unuer their gentle sway, to inflict a 
severe punishment on any part of their subjects who had 
chosen for themselves a singular but an inoffensive mode 
of faith and worship. The religious policy of the ancient 
world seems to have assumed a more stern and intolerant 
character to oppose the progress of Christianity.” ' 

A peculiar feature of the persecutions under the 
Roman Empire was that they were not to any extent 
originated by the official classes. Particular emperors 
or magistrates may have used for their own purposes the 
prejudices which existed in the popular mind against the 
new sect ; but these prejudices were already widespread 
and general. The enlightened classes were, indeed, 
rather puzzled than otherwise at the deep-seated feelings 
which they found in existence against the adherents of 
the movement. They, for the most part, knew very 
little, and scarcely troubled to inquire, about the real 
nature of the new doctrines. Rven Tacitus saw in the 
Christians only a sect peculiar for their hatred of 
humankind, who were, in consequence, branded with 
deserved infamy ; while Pliny was content with assert- 
ing that whatever might be the principle of their 
conduct, their unyielding obstinacy was deserving of 
punishment. 

What it is, however, of the highest importance 
to note here is that it was thos^ same altruistic 
ideals, which seem so altogether exemplary in pur 
eyes, tha,t filled the minds of the lower elapses of the 

^ DeclvM and Fall of the Roman Empire, voL i ch/vp. xvi. 
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Boman population (who were not permeated with the 
intellectual scepticism of the educated classes) with 
vague but deep-seated distrust and hatred of the new 
religion and its adherents. The profound social ihstincts 
of the masses of the people — then, as nearly always, 
possessing a truer scientific basis than the merely in- 
tellectual insight of the educated classes — recognised, in 
fact, in the new ideals which were moving the minds 
of men, a force, not only different in nature and poten- 
tiality from any of which the ancient world had previous 
experience, but one which was fundamentally antagonistic 
to the fofces which had hitherto held together that or- 
ganisation of society which had culminated in the Empire. 

Hence it was that this popular feeling found ex- 
pression in ficcusations, many of which appear so 
strange to us. The adherents of the new faith were 
accused, not only of dissolving the sacred laws of custom 
and education and of abhorring the gods of others, but 
of “ undermining the religious constitution of the 
empire,” of being “ a society of atheists, without 
patriotism,” who obstinately refused to hold communion 
with the gods of Borne, of the empire, and of mankind. 
The populace of the ancient world, in fact, rightly re- 
garded as a public danger the adherents of a religion, 
in the altruistic conceptions of which all the bonds of 
race, nationality, and class were dissolved ; and treated 
them consequently as outcasts to be branded with in- 
famy by all men, of whatever creed or nationality, in a 
world where the universal constitution of society had 
hitherto been that which had found its highest expres- 
sion in the epoch in which men were living. 

We must keep clearly in mind, therefore, that it was 
the nature of the altruistic ideals of the new religion 
which from the beginning differentiated it in so marked 
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a manner from all other feiths ; and that while it was 
this characteristic which formed one of the most powerful 
causes of its spread and influence, it was also the feature 
which •was instinctively recognised as constituting a 
danger to the uniVei'sal social order of the ancient 
world, and which caused the religion to be early singled 
out for the exceptional treatment it received at the 
hands of the Koman state. 

As the movement progressed it must be noticed 
that the altruistic ideals which thus, from the outset, 
formed the distmctive feature of the new faith were 
not extinguished, but that, in the period of intense 
vitality which ensued, they became, as the religious 
principle developed, overshadowed by, and merged in, 
the supernatural conceptions with which they were 
necessarily associated. In the epidemic of asceticism 
which overspread the world, every consideration of the 
present became dominated by conceptions of another 
life ; but in these conceptions we still perceive that 
self-abnegation and self-sacrifice in this life were held 
to be the proper preparation for the next, and that they 
constituted the very highest ideal of acceptable conduct 
the world could then comprehend. As the ascetic period 
vas succeeded by the monastic period, there is no 
essential distinction to be made ; for in the latter we 
have only the organised expression of the former. 
Throughout all this prolonged period we have to note 
that self-sacrifice and the unworthiness of every efibrt 
and ambition centred in self or in this life was the ideal 
the Church consistently held before the minds of men. 
Nor was this the standard of the cloister only ; through- 
out every section of the European Theocracy the minds 
and lives of men were profoundly imbued, with* the 
spirit of this teaching. Whatever may have been the 
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feults and excesses of the Church, there can be no 
question as to the tendency of its doctrine to exalt 
the altruistic ideal ; and, either directly or indirectly, 
to raise the conduct prescribed by it to the highest level 
of human reverence it had ever reachfed. At a time when 
the military organisation of society still outwardly re- 
tained a scarcely dimini shed influence over the Western 
mind, the act which became typical of the higher life 
was to wash the feet of social inferiors and beggars. 
At a period when the history of the ancient empires 
still formed a kind of lustrous background, in the 
light of which the deeds of men continually tended 
to be judged, the vision of the Church was of the 
soldier who in sharing his cloak with the outcast 
beggar found that he had shared it with Christ. 
In an age of turbulence and war, and while force 
continued to be everywhere triumphant, the, uncom- 
promising doctrine of the innate equality of men 
was slowly producing the most pregnant and re- 
markable change that has ever passed over the 
minds of a large section of the race. Even the all- 
powerful ruling classes could not remain permanently 
unaffected by a voice wkich, taking them generation 
after generation in their triumphs and pleasures 
as well as in their most impressionable moments, 
whispered with all the weight of the most absolute 
and unquestioned authority that they were in 
reality of the same clay as other men, and that 
in the eyes of a higher Power they stood on a 
footing of native equality with even the lowest of 
the earth. 

We now come to the beginning of the second stage 
which is reached in the great social movement known 
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in history as the Reformation. The importance of 
this movement, as we shall better understand later, is 
very great, much greater indeed than the historian, 
with the methods at his command, has hitherto 
assigned to it. Its immediate significance was, that 
while, as already’ explained, it represented an en- 
deavour to preserve intact the necessary super-rational 
sanction for the ethical ideals of the Christian religion, 
it denoted the tendency of the movement which had 
so far filled the life of the Western peoples to find 
its social expression. It liberated, as it were, into 
the practical life of the peoples affected by it, that 
immense body of altruistic feeling which had been 
from the beginning the distinctive social product of 
the Christian religion, but which had Iptherto been, 
during a period of immaturity and intense vitality, 
directed into other channels. To the evolutionist this 
movement is essentially a social development. It took 
place inevitably and naturally at a particular stage which 
can never recur in the life of the social organism. 
In his eyes its significance consists in the greater 
development which the altruistic feelings must attain 
amongst the peoples where the development was allowed 
to proceed uninterrupted in its course. It is, it would 
appear, amongst these peoples that the great social re- 
volution which our civilisation is destined to accomplish 
must proceed by the most orderly stages, must find its 
truest expression, and must produce its most notable 
results. 

Before following the subject further, let us, however, 
first see what is the real function in the evolution we 
are undergoing of thi^ great body of humanitarian feel- 
ing which distinguishes our time ; for there ^s scarcely 
any other subject connected with the progress we are 
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making upon which so much misconception appears to 
prevail. So far from the doctrine of evolution having shed 
light thereon, it has, apparently, in some respects only deep- 
ened the darkness, so that from time to time we find ob- 
servers who, failing to reach the essential meaning of the 
evolutionary process as a whole, or fixing their eyes on some 
incidental detail, give currency to the doctrine that the 
most important result of the development which the 
humanitarian feelings have attained, is to largely secure 
at the present day the survival of the unfittest in society. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most marked 
features of our times is the development, which has 
taken place, of the feelings that, classed together under 
the head of altruistic, represent in the abstract that 
willingness to sacrifice individual welfare in the cause 
of the welfare of others. Yet there are probably few 
students of social progress familiar with the explanations 
currently given as to the function of these feelings in 
our modern civilisation who have not felt at one time 
or another that such explanations are to a considerable 
extent unsatisfactory. The functions assigned to the 
feelings are simply not sufiiciently important to account 
for the magnitude of the phenomenon we are regarding. 
We seem to feel that there must be some larger process 
of evolution behind, the nature of which remains 
unexplained, but which should serve to group together, 
as the details of a single movement, all the extraordinary 
phenomena connected with the humanitarian feelings 
which the modern world presents. 

It is, of course, easy to understand the explanations 
currently given of the part which the altruistic feelings 
have played in a stage of development anterior to our 
own. Their function in the type of civilisation which 
culminated in the Roman Empire is clear enough ; the 
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devotion of the individual to the corporate welfare was 
one of the first essentials of success in societies which 
existed primarily for military purposes, where the 
struggle* for existence was carried on mainly between 
organised bodies of men. We had, accordin.gly, in this 
stage of society an extreme sense of devotion to clan 
or country. Sentiment, education, and religion aU lent 
their aid to ennoble the idea of absolute self-sacrificing 
devotion to the sT»te ; so that virtue amongst the 
ancients seemed always to be indissolubly associated 
with che idea of patriotism in some form. 

But, although we live in an age in which the 
altruistic feelings have attained a development pre- 
viously unexampled in the history of the race, the con- 
ditions under which they exercised so ^important a 
function at an earlier stage seem to be slowly disappear- 
ing. Patriotism, not of the modern kind, but of the 
type which prevailed during the Roman period, has 
long been decaying amongst us, and the tendency of 
the present time undoubtedly points in the direction 
of a continuous decline in the strength of this feeling. 
Again, our civilisation would appear, at first sight, to 
be distinctly unfavourable to the cultivation of the 
altruistic feelings, or to their utilisation as a develop- 
mental force. From time to time, as already mentioned, 
we are even informed that the teaching of Darwinian 
science is that these feelings are actually injurious to 
society, and that in their operation now they tend 
largely to promote amongst us the survival of the un- 
fittest. We have seen how, in some respects, the 
tendency of progress from ancient to modern societies 
has apparently been to promote individual selfishness, 
a leading feature of this progress having been the change 
in the base from which the soruggle for existence takes 
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place, so that it has come to be waged less and less 
between the societies, and more and more between the 
iijdividuals comprising them. We have observed also 
how the emancipation of the individual, enabling him to 
utilise to the fullest advantage in a, free rivalry with his 
fellows, every ability with which he has been endowed, 
has been the object of all modern legislation ; and we 
have had to note that the ideal towards which all the 
advanced nations are apparently travelling is a state of 
society in which every individual shall, without disad- 
vantage in respect of birth, privilege, or position, start 
fair in this rivalry, and obtain the fullest possible 
development of his own personality. 

All this, it would appear, must tend to exalt the 
individual’s regard for himself, and must denote an 
accompanying tendency to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the altruistic feelings. Attention is indeed 
not infrequently directed to this feature by a certain 
class of writers who profess to view it with apprehension 
and alarm, and individual and class selfishness is not 
infrequently spoken of as the great evil of the age which 
casts an ominous shadow over the future. 

Yet, making due Allowance for ail these con- 
siderations, we are, nevertheless, met by the fact that 
there undoubtedly has been a great development of the 
humanitarian feelings amongst us. The strengthening 
and deepening which they have undergone, has also all 
the appearance of being one of the vital processes in 
progress in our civilisation. No student of European 
history can fail to observe that throughout the whole 
period there has been a gradual but continuous growth 
of these feelings amongst the Western races ; that they 
have reached their highest development in the period 
in which we are living; and that this development. 
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and the change in character which has accompanied it, 
has proceeded farthest amongst the most advanced 
races. 

Thecature and meaning of the process which is going 
on appears, however, to be little understood, even by 
writers of authority. The confusion of ideas to which 
the tendencies of the time give rise finds remarkable 
expression in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings. In the 
Data of Ethics, the author, in attempting to reconcile 
the undoubted tendency to the development of the 
altruistic feelings in our civilisation on the one hand, 
with the equally undoubted tendency to the develop- 
ment of the individualistic feelings on the other, 
presents the curious spectacle of providing one party 
with a set of arguments in favour of sociajism, and an- 
other party with an equally good set of arguments in 
favour of individualism ; while he has himself pictured 
the reconciliation of the two tendencies in a future 
society which the Darwinian, it must be confessed, 
can only imagine as existing in a state of progressive 
degeneration.* 

The evidence as to the extent of this develop- 
ment of the humanitarian feelings is in itself remark- 
able. The growth of the benevolent institutions is 
a characteristic of the age, and, although it is not 
so convincing as other evidence, it is a very strik- 

1 See, in particular, chapters xiii. and xiv. of his Doto of Ethics. Mr. 
Spencer recognises clearly that social evolution has been bringing about 
a state in which the claims of the individual to the proceeds of his 
activities, and to such satisfactions as they bring, are more and more 
positively asserted.” The other tendency is equally unmistakable. “ If 
we consider what is meant by the surrender of power to the masses, the 
abolition of class privileges, the efforts to diffuse knowledge, the agitations 
to spread temperance, the multitudinous philanthropic societies, it becomes 
clear that regard for the wellbeing of others is increasing pari passu with 
the taking of means to secure personal wellbeing ” (chaj). xiii.) 

M 
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Ing feature. England, the United States, and other 
countries, are overspread with a network of institu- 
tions founded or supported by the contributiop? of 
private individuals. The annual revenue of the private 
charities of London alone is close on £5,000,000, 
or equal to the entire public revenue of some of the 
smaller states. Associations and corporations for giving 
effect to philanthropic purposes are innumerable, and 
scarcely a week passes that fresh additions are not made 
to their number. It is to a large extent the same in 
other countries included in our Western civilisation, 
and appearances would seem to indicate that the most 
progressive societies are not behind the others in this 
respect, but that, on the contrary, they have made most 
advance in this direction also. 

Still, it is not these results, noteworthy though they 
be, which furnish the most important evidence as to the 
development which the altruistic feelings have attained 
in our time. This is to be marked more particularly in 
a widespread interest in the welfare of others, which 
exhibits itself in a variety of less obtrusive forms. There 
may be noticed in particular the extraordinary sensitive- 
ness of the public mind amongst the advanced peoples 
to wrong or suffering of any kind. One of the strongest 
influences prompting the efforts which the British 
nation has persistently (although quite thanklessly and 
unobtrusively) made towards the suppression of the 
slave trade, has been the impression produced by 
accounts of the cruelties and degradation imposed on 
the slaves. In like manner the effect produced on the 
minds of the British people by descriptions of the 
wrongs and sufferings of oppressed nationalities has 
been one^of the most powerful influences affecting the 
foreign policy of England throughout the nineteenth 
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century ; and any close student of our politics during ■ 
this period would have to note that this influence, so 
far as the will of the people found expression through 
the government in power, has been a far more potent 
factor in shaping that* policy than any clear conception 
of those far-reaching policical motives so often attributed 
to the British nation by other countries. 

Evidence still more conclusive, although of a differ- 
ent kind, is to be found in that mirror of our daily life' 
which the press furnishes. No one can closely follow 
from day to day that living record, so faithfully 
reflecting the feelings and opinions of the period, 
without becoming profoundly conscious of the strength 
and importance of the altruistic feelings at the present 
time. Appeals in respect of injury, outrage, or wrong 
suffered by any particular class have become one of 
the strongest political forces, and may sometimes 
be observed to be more effective than even direct 
appeals to private selfishness. We may notice too, 
that when, from time to time in the daUy life of the 
people, the feelings to which such appeals are made 
become focussed on individual^ cases, the habits of 
restraint acquired under free institutions are often 
insufiicient to prevent the humanitarian impulses from 
overmastering those habits of sober judgment so 
readily exercised in other circumstances by large masses 
of the people. 

In smaller but not less important matters the in- 
dications are equally striking. The record in the press 
of a case of death from starvation sends a tremor 
which may almost be felt through the community. It 
is not that the sensitiveness of the public mind in 
such cases is shown by noisy denunciation ; it is those 
hesitating heart - searching conxments — frequently so 
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pathetically misdirected — which the circumstance 
oftenest evokes, that are so eloquent and so significant 
We have become, too, not only sensitive to physical 
suffering, but to the mental suffering which the moral 
degradation of our fellows implies. One of the most 
remarkable movements of the period, in some respects, 
has been the agitation successfully carried on in Eng- 
land against the laws requiring the state regulation 
of vice; and one of the leading factors which gave 
strength to this agitation, and which tended to render 
it eventually successful, was undoubtedly the feeling of 
abhorrence produced in the minds of a large section of 
the public by the degradation which these laws publicly 
imposed on a section of our fellow-creatures. 

Moreover, this extreme sensitiveness to misery or 
suffering in others appears to be extending outwards in 
a gradually widening circle. We do not allow un- 
merited suffering to be imposed even on animals ; bear- 
baiting, dog-fighting, badger-baiting, cock-fighting, have 
one after another disappeared from amongst us within 
recent times, suppressed, like duelling, by public sentiment 
rather than by law. The action of these feelings may 
also be traced more or less directly in many of the move- 
ments peculiar to our time. The opinion in favour of 
vegetarianism has drawn its strength, to a consider- 
able extent, from the feeling of repugnance which the 
idea of the infliction of death or suffering on the animals 
which provide us with food inspires in many minds. 
The century has seen the rise of the well-known and 
successful British Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ; and similar associations have been founded 
and have taken root all over the English-speaking 
world, *nd to some extent elsewhere. We have even 
to note how the same feelings have, within the lifetime 
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of the present generation, proved sufficiently strong in 
England to secure the passing of a law against vivi- 
section, forbidding (except in duly authorised cases and 
under' c^tain restrictions), the infliction of suffering 
upon animals even iif the cause of science; and, what 
is perhaps more remarkable, we have seen public 
opinion moved, as it often is, by an instinct sounder 
than the arguments used in support of it, insisting on the 
strict enforcement of this law in the face of authori- 
tative' protests which have been made against it/ 

The contrast which all this presents to the utter 
indifference to suffering which prevailed amongst the 
ancients, and which survived, to some extent, among 
ourselves down to a comparatively recent date, is very 
striking. Amongst the early Greeks and Eomans the 
utmost callousness and brutality were displayed towards 
persons outside the ties of relationship or dependency. 

^ The. arguments which have been used on both sides of this question 
have a special interest, inasmucli as they serve to bring out in a striking 
light that general absence, already remarked upon, of any clear conception 
as to what the function of the altruistic feelings really is. The opponents 
of vivisection have hitherto largely based their case on the peculiar 
ground of the alleged absence of any considerable benefit to medical 
science from the practic.e. The advocates of vi\isection on the other 
i'and have based their case on the equally precarious ground that, be- 
cause the benefits to medical science have been large, obstacles should not 
bo placed in the way of vivisection. It is evident, however, that neither 
side touches what is the real question at issue. If society is asked to 
permit vivisection, the only question it has to decide is, whether the 
benefits it may receive from the practice through the furtherance of 
medical science (even admitting them to be considerable), outweigh the 
injury it may receive through the weakening of the altruistic feelings 
which it tends to outrage. The reason, however, why the question is 
not usually put thus directly and simply in the controversial literature 
which this subject so plentifully provokes, is, apparently, that we have 
no clear apprehension as to what the real function of the altruistic feel- 
ings is. Their immense importance is accordingly justified by instinct 
rather than by reason, and consequently such justification comes almost 
exclusively from that section of the population where the social instincts 
are healthiest. 
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We can hardly realise the brutal selfishness which 
prevailed even within those ties. Infanticide was a 
general practice. Even old age was not, as a rule, 
respected amongst the Greeks. Says Mr. 'Mdhafiy, 
“the most enlightened Greeks stbod nearer, I fear, to 
the savages of the present day, who regard without 
respect or aflfection every human being who has become 
useless in the race of life or who even impedes the 
course of human afiairs. We know that at Athens 
actions of children to deprive their parents of control 
of property were legal and commonly occurring, nor 
do we hear that medical evidence of imbecility was 
required. It was only among a few conservative cities 
like Sparta, and a few exceptionally refined men like 
Plato, that the nobler and kindlier sentiment prevailed.”^ 
Compared with ours even the noblest Greek ethics were 
of the narrowest kind ; and Greek morality, as already 
observed, at no period embraced any conception of 
humanity. 

Finally, we have to remark that there is no justifica- 
tion for regarding the change in progress in our time as 
indicating that we are phdergoing a kind of deteriora- 
tion, or as evidence that we are becoming effeminate and 
less able to bear the stress of life than formerly. There 
are no real grounds for such a supposition. We show 
no signs of effeminacy in other respects. On the con- 
trary it is amongst the peoples who are most vigorous 
and virile, and amongst whom the stress is severest, 
that the change is most noticeable. It is amongst the 
races that are winning the greatest ascendency in the 
world that this softening process has proceeded furthest. 
The phenomenon of the development of the altruistic 
feelings presents well-marked features; it has been 

^ Social Life in Greece^ by J. P. Maliaffy, chap. v. 
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persistent and continuous throughout a prolonged period; 
it has progressed furthest amongst the most advanced 
peoples ; and it has all the appearance of being closely 
associated in some way with the progress we are making 
in other directions. * What then, it may be asked, is the 
import of this development ? What is the function of 
the humanitarian feelings in that process of expansion 
which is peculiar to our civilisation ? In what lies the 
significance of that deepening and softening of char- 
acter which has long been in progress amongst the 
Western peoples? 

At the risk of repetition, it is essential to once 
more briefly recall the distinguishing features of that 
social transformation which has been slowly taking 
place in our Western civilisation. The, clue to this 

process we found to lie in the fact that it has consisted 
essentially in the gradual breaking down of that military 
organisation of society which had previously prevailed, 
and in the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
great body of the people hitherto universally excluded 
under that constitution of society from all participation 
on equal terms in the rivalry of existence. From a 
remote time down into the period in which we are living, 
we have witnessed a continuous movement in this 
direction. The progress may not have been always 
visible to the current generation amongst whom the 
rising waves surge backwards and forwards ; but, look- 
ing back over our history, we mark unmistakably the 
unceasing onward progress of the slowly -advancing 
tide. This movement we have seen resulting in that ' 
free play of forces within the community which has pro- 
duced the modem world. And it tends to culminate in a 
condition of society in which there shall be no privileged 
classes, and in which all the excluded people shall be at 
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last brought into the rivalry of life on a footing of 
equality of opportunity — the significance of the whole 
; process consisting in its tendency to raise the rivalry of 
existence to the highest degree of efficiency as a /^use of 
progress to which it has ever attained in the history of life. 

Now the prevailing impression concerning this pro- 
cess of evolution is that it has been the product of an 
intellectual movement, and that it has been the ever- 
increasing intelligence and enlightenment of the people 
which has constituted the principal propelling force. It 
would appear, however, that we must reject this view. 
From the nature of the case, as we shall see more clearly 
later on, the intellect could not have supplied any force 
sufficiently powerful to have enabled the people to have 
successfully assailed the almost impregnable position of 
the power-holding classes. So enormous has been the re- 
sistance to be overcome, and so complete has been the 
failure of the people in similar circumstances outside our 
civilisation, that we must look elsewhere for the cause 
which has produced the transformation. The motive force 
we must apparently find in the immense fund of altruistic 
feeling with which our Western societies have become 
equipped ; this being, with the extraordinarily effective 
sanctions behind it, the characteristic and determinative 
product of the religious system upon which our civilisation 
is founded. It is the injluence of this fund of altruism 
in our civilisation that has undermined the position of 
the power-holding classes. It is the resulting deepen- 
ing and softening of character amongst us which 
alone has made possible that developmental movement 
whereby all the people are being slowly brought into 
the rivalry of life on equal conditions. And in the 
eyes of the evolutionist, it is by contributing the 
factor which has rendered this unique process of 
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Tsocial development possible, that the Christian religion 
has tended to raise the peoples affected by it to the- 
commanding place they have come to occupy in the 
world. *Let us see how this remarkable development 
has proceeded. • 

The first great epoch in the history of this proc^ 
was that which marked the ^tinction of slavery. There 
is scarcely any one feature of our modem civilisation of 
greater significance to the evolutionist than the absence 
of this institution. The abolition of slavery has been 
one of the greatest strides forward ever taken by the 
race. The consequences, direct and indirect, have been 
immense, and even now we habitually under-rate rather 
than over-rate its effects and importance. Slavery be- 
came extinct in Europe about the fourteentl^ century, but 
had the institution continued unchanged after the break- 
up of the Eoman Empire, modem civilisation would 
never have been born ; we should still be living in a world 
with the fetters of militancy hopelessly riveted upon us ; 
social freedom and equality would be unknown ; trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, as they now exist, could 
not have been developed, and the few engaged in such 
occupations would have been despised. The friction 
of mind against min d which has produced modem science, 
and its multifarious applications to the needs of life 
would never have arisen ; industrialism would have been 
unknown ; and the degrading and retarding influences of 
a rale of brute force would have been felt in every 
department of life. 

Yet, although it is difficult to realise it in the midst 
of our civilisation, slavery is one of the most natural 
and, from many points of view, one of the most reason- 
able of institutions. Professor Freeman regarded it 
almost as a necessary condition of a pure democracy of 
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the Greek tjpe, in which the individual free citizen was 
“educated, worked up, and improved to the highest 
possible pitch.”* What may be called the intellectual 
case against slavery has nearly always run on the same 
lines. From this point of view it is capable of the 
clewest proof that slavery is hurtful in the long-run to 
the welfare of the people amongst whom it prevails. 
But it must not be forgotten that such arguments have 
never been of the slightest practical importance ; for, as 
already maintained elsewhere, men in such circumstances 
are everywhere dominated, not by calculations of the 
supposed effects of their acts or their institutions on 
unborn generations, but by more immediate considerations 
of their own personal advantage. It must be remembered 
also that the tendency of intellectual progress must 
always be to make it clear that, under all the forms of 
the highest civilisation, the process tending to the 
survival of the fittest, and the worsting of the least 
efficient, goes on as surely and as steadily as under any 
other system of social organisation. The intellect alone 
can, in such circumstances, never be expected to furnish 
any strong condemnation of those who, knowing them- 
selves to be the stronger and more efficient, and feeling 
their interest in the conditions of existence to be bounded 
by the limited span of individual human life, should take 
this short and direct road and utilise the superiority 
with which they have been equipped to their own 
immediate advantage, rather than to that of unknown 
and unborn generations. 

In dealing with inferior races when removed from 
the environment of Western civilisation, it has, indeed, 
been the consistent experience of all European peoples 
that the influence of inherited conceptions, and of 
' Vide History of Federalism^ vol. i. chap. ii. 
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centuries of training, has not been sufficient to keep in 
check this feeling as to the inherent jaturalness of 
slavery. We must not forget that the institution has 
flourished down almost into our own times under the 
auspices of, and in 'the midst of an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity in the Southern States of the North American 
continent; and the subsequent painful history of the 
negro question in the United States only brings out in 
strong light the strength and even reasonableness of 
the feeling upon which slavery was founded — always, 
of course, restricting our view to the immediate local 
interests of the stronger of the two parties envisaged. 

We are apt to consider the abolition of slavery 
as the result of an intellectual movement. But he 
would be a bold man who, wdth a clear apprehension 
of the forces that have been at work, would undertake 
to prove that slavery was abolished through the march 
of the intellect. It is not held in check even at the 
present time by forces set in motion by the intellect. 
Its extinction is, undoubtedly, to be regarded as one of 
the first of the peculiar fruits of that ethical movement 
upon which our civilisation is founded. The two| 
doctrines which contributed most to producing the 
extinction of slavery were the doctrine of salvation and 
the doctrine of the equality of all men before the Deity 
— both being essentially ultra-rational. The doctrine of 
salvation, in particular, proved at an early stage to be 
one of the most powerful solvents ever applied to the 
minds of men. The immense and incalculable importance 
that the welfare of even the meanest creature acquired 
for his soul’s sake possessed an unusual social significance. 
It tended from the beginning to weaken degrading class 
distinctions, and it immediately raised even the slave to 
a position of native dignity. The conception of the 
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equality of all men before the Deity, which such a 
doctrine supplemented, was also of profound importance 
and in an even wider sense. The theoretical conception 
to which it gave rise that all men are born equal (an 
assumption which, it must be remembered, receives no 
sanction from science or experience) has been throughout 
one of the most characteristic products of our civilisation, 
and it has played a large part in that process of expan- 
sion through which the Western peoples have passed. 

The abolition of slavery was, however, only the first 
step in the evolutionary process. The others possess 
even greater interest. We may observe in European 
history the peculiar manner in which the develop- 
ment which is gradually bringing all the people into 
the rivalry of life on conditions of equality has pro- 
ceeded. In the countries where it has taken place 
in a regular manner, it is not so much the concentra- 
tion and determination of the advance of the people 
that is noticeable. We observe rather how the classes 
in power have been steadily retreating, and extending 
the privileges of their own position in greater measure 
to larger and larger numbers of the outside classes. 
The change has taken place slowly at first, but more 
rapidly as we approach our own times, and it is pro- 
ceeding most rapidly of all in the period in which we 
are living. Our histories are filled with descriptions of 
phases of this movement, and with theories and ex- 
planations of the causes which have been at work in 
producing these local manifestations. But the evolu- 
tionist sooner or later sees that the influences which 
have produced these merely subsidiary eddies are not 
the prime cause, and that there must be one common cause 
operating progressively and over a prolonged period in 
which all these subordinate phenomena have their origin. 
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There cau scarcely be any doubt as to where we must 
look for this. It arises from the development of the 
same influence that abolished slavery. It is to be 
found i» that great fund of altruistic feeling generated 
by the ethical system upon which our civilisation is 
founded. It is this which provides the prime motive 
force behind the whole series of political and social 
phenomena peculiar to our civilisation which we include 
together under the general head of “progress.” But 
the manner in which the cause operates is little under- 
stood. 

It is in the main a correct insight which has led so 
many writers of the advanced school to regard the 
French Revolution as the objective starting-point of the 

modern world. It is not that the Revolution has in 

* 

any way added to or taken from the developmental 
forces that are shaping this world. It is simply that 
causes, for the most part local and exceptional, which 
did not occur amongst peoples whose development had 
taken a more regular course, there contributed to bring 
face to face the old spirit and the new in extreme con- 
trast and opposition, and in a situation fraught to the 
most extraordinary degree witli human interest. 

No one can rise from the study of this remarkable 
period without feeling, however dimly, that he has been 
watching the operation of a force utterly unlike any 
of which the ancient world had experience — a force 
which, though peculiar to our civilisation from the 
beginning, here, for the first time manifested itself in 
a striking and clearly - defined manner in European 
history. Not to realise the nature of this force is to 
misunderstand, not only the Revolution, but all current 
political and social history amongst ourselves and all 
other sections of the advanced European peoples. At 
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the time of the Revolution nothing so powerfully im- 
pressed the spectator as the irresistible advance of 
the people ; at this distance of time nothing causes so 
much wonder as their weakness. They were without 
weapons, without organisation, without definite aims. 
Even their leaders were but the representatives of 
different and, in many cases, utterly antagonistic 
currents of thought which met and surged wildly 
together, and which, while struggling amongst them- 
selves for mastery, were swept onwards by deeper and 
obscurer forces over which these leaders had no 
control, and which they did not themselves under- 
stand. 

The strength of the people apparently lay in their 
enthusiasm. This, in its turn, was the product of the 
sense of pity for themselves and for each other in the 
state of profound misery and degradation in which they 
found themselves ; and it was rendered the more in- 
tense by the contrast their lives presented in com- 
parison with those of the classes above them in the 
social scale. But although this situation, and the state 
of things which led up to it, has been ably and accur- 
ately described by many writers, we do not reach, 
through details of this kind, however accurate and 
exhaustive, the inner significance of the Revolution. 
It was no new spectacle in history for the people to rise 
against their masters. They had often done so before, 
and they had almost invariably been driven back to 
their tasks. The odds which might have been utilised 
against them were enormous. Why, therefore, were 
they successful on this occasion ; and why is the 
Revolution to all appearance, and for this reason, the 
beginning of a new world ? It is not until we look at 
the other side that we begin to understand the nature 
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of the force on the side of the people which is peculiar 
to our civilisation. 

The most striking spectacle in all that memorable 
period vsas, undoubtedly, the weakness and disorganisa- 
tion of the party representing the ruling classes. It 
has been the custom to attribute the success of the 
Revolution to the decay, misrule, and corruption of 
these classes ; but history, while recognising these 
causes, will probably regard them as but incidental. 
Its calmer verdict must be, that it was in the hearts 
of these classes and not in the streets that the cause of 
the people was won. It is impossible, even at this 
distance of time, to observe without a feeling of wonder 
and even of awe, the extent to which the ideas of the 
Revolution had undermined the position of the upper 
classes. Effective resistance was impossible ; they could 
not utilise their own strength. We begin to understand 
this slowly. We look for any inspiriting appeal ; for 
any rally against the forces arrayed against them ; for 
any of that conscious devotion to a worthy cause which 
has made even forlorn hopes successful, and which here, 
in the presence of overpowering odds against the people, 
would have rendered their opponents irresistible. But 
we look in vain. The great body of humanitarian 
feeling which had been slowly accumulating so long 
had done its work ; it had sapped the foundations of 
the old system. Elsewhere the transforming agent had 
operated by degrees, and the result, at any time, had 
been less noticeable ; here, where the fabric had out- 
wardly held, it had all gone down suddenly and com- 
pletely, because the columns which had supported it 
were deeply affected by the disintegrating process. 
The conceptions of which the Revolution was bom had 
given enthusiasm to the people, and even a certain 
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cohesion to the most intractable material. But their 
natural opponents were without either enthusiasm or 
cohesion ; they were indirectly almost as profoundly 
aflPected as the people by the force which was recon- 
stituting the world. 

A fuller and franker recognition of the true position 
occupied at this period by the nobility and power- 
holding classes in France, must apparently be one of the 
features of the work of the future historian who would do 
justice to the Eevolution. They occupied a position 
almost unique in history, large numbers of them being, 
as Michelet has expressed it, at once the heirs and the 
enemies of their own cause. “ Educated in the gener- 
ous ideas of the philosophy of the time, they applauded 
that marvellous resuscitation of mankind, and offered 
up prayers for it, even though it cost their ruin.” ^ It 
is easier to be ironical, like Carlyle, than to attempt to 
do justice, like Michelet, to the remarkable spectacle 
presented by the meeting of the Assembly on the night 
of the 4th August 1789, when feudalism “after a reign 
of a thousand years, abdicates, abjures, and condemns 
itself.” The subject lent itself admirably to Carlyle’s 
sarcastic pen. “A memorable night, this Fourth of 
August : Dignitaries temporal and spiritual ; Peers, 
Archbishops, Parlement- President, each outdoing the 
other in patriotic devotedness, come successively to 
throw their now untenable possessions on the ‘altar of 
the fatherland.’ Louder and louder vivats — for indeed 
it is ' after dinner ’ too — they abolish Tithes, Seignorial 
Dues, Gabelle, excessive Preservation of Game ; nay 
Privilege, Immunity, Feudalism root and branch, then 
appoint a Te Deum for it, and so finally disperse about 
three in the morning striking the stars with their sub- 

' Historical View of the French Revolution^ Book 2, chap. iv. 
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lime heads.” ^ The evolutionist sees, however, no cause 
for regarding such a spectacle as any other than one of 
the most remarkable that human history presents. It 
was one»of the earlier scenes of the Eevolution. But 
never before had the power-holding classes regarded in 
such a spirit the movement which threatened to engulf 
and overwhelm them. We must recognise that beneath 
these incidents, however they may appear to move the 
irony of the recorder, we are in the presence of a force 
different in character from any that moved the ancient 
world, a force which had indeed rendered the ancient 
constitution of society no longer possible. 

But to understand the significance of the Eevolution 
and the real nature of the forces which produced it, our 
proper standpoint is not in history, nor in the events of 
the past, but rather in the midst of the strenuous con- 
flict of contemporary life. Nay, more, we shall not find 
a more profitable post of observation from which to study 
the cause that produced the French Eevolution, and in 
which to convince ourselves of the continuity and unity 
of the process of development which the Western 
peoples are undergoing, than in the very thick of the 
current political life of the British nation. For here, 
in the midst of a people whose history has been, so 
far, to a large extent one of orderly development, we 
stand continuously in the actual presence of the same 
cause, and observe on every side, when we understand 
the nature of the process which is proceeding, the 
potency and promise of further development of the most 
vigorous and transforming character. 

It may be noticed, if we observe closely the political 
and social life of our time, that most of the complex 
forces at work in reality range themselves on the 
1 The. French BevolvMon, voL i. Book 6, chap. ii. 

N 
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side of one or the other of two great opposing parties. 
On one side ^e have that party which is but the modern 
liberalised representative of that power -holding class 
already referred to. In the transition from the»military 
to the industrial type of society in England it has become 
largely transformed into the capitalist class. It is still the 
party of wealth, prestige, leisure, and social influence and 
position. On the other side we have a party comprised 
to the largest extent of those lower in the social scale, 
and including the greater part of those who lead toil- 
some, strenuous lives for the least reward. In England, 
where the course of social development has been less 
interrupted by disturbing influences than in many other 
countries, these opponents correspond more or less 
closely to thp two great historic parties in the state. In 
France, in the United States, in Germany, and in other 
countries we have, in reality, the same two parties no 
less distinctly in opposition, although local and particular 
causes to some extent prevent them from thus clearly 
confronting each other continuously and all along the 
line as organised political forces. 

If we inquire now what the history of progressive 
legislation has been during a long period extending 
down into our own times, we shall find that it presents 
remarkable features. It may be summed up in a few 
words. It is simply the history of a continuous series 
of concessions, demanded and obtained by that party 
which is, undoubtedly, through its position, inherently 
the weaker of these two from that power-holding party 
which is equally unmistakably the stronger. There is 
no break in the series ; there is no exception to the rule. 
The record of the past is undeniable ; but the promise 
of the future is not the less significant, for the pro- 
grammes of all advancing parties consist simply of 
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further demands, which in due time we may expect to \ 
see met in like manner with further concessions. This 
is the manner in which progress is being made. But 
what, it may be asked, is the meaning of this peculiar 
and noteworthy relationship of the two parties, for it 
undoubtedly presents a spectacle which is altogether 
exceptional in the history of the world ? 

One of the explanations most frequently offered is 
that the situation arises from the unscrupulous bidding 
of politicians for power and office under our system of 
popular government. When, however, we look into the 
matter, this explanation is perceived to be insufficient to 
account for the facts of the situation. Politicians can, 
in the first place, obtain power only from those who have 
it to bestow ; and, if this explanation were, correct, the 
series of concessions referred to could only have been 
obtained — had the party conceding them been resolutely 
unwilling to grant them — by a continuous series of 
political betrayals by this party’s own representatives. 
We do not, however, find in political history any 
such series of betrayals on record. Nor is it to be 
expected that such a condition could continue as one of 
the normal features of public life. Another explanation, 
currently offered, is that the result is caused by the 
growing strength and intelligence of the people’s party 
which render the attack irresistible. But we may 
readily perceive that the increasing strength and 
intelligence of the lower classes of the community is 
the result of the change which is in progress, and that 
it cannot, therefore, be by itself the cause. It must 
always be remembered too that the party from which the 
concessions are being won is, in the nature of things and 
from its entrenched position, even still immeasurably 
the stronger of the two ; and that elsewhere, outside the 
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modem period, where the two classes have confronted 
each other, the record of history is emphatic to the 
effect that this party has always ruthlessly overmastered 
the other. There must evidently be some other operating 
cause, large, deep-seated, and constant, which is pro- 
ducing this gradual orderly change in the relationship of 
the two opponents. 

If we look back through the present century at the 
great movements in English political life, which have 
resulted in the carrying, one after another, of the 
numerous legislative measures that have had for their 
object the emancipation and the raising of the lower 
classes of the people, it will be perceived that the method 
in which progress has been produced has always been 
the same, ^he first step has invariably been the forma- 
tion of a great body of feeling or sentiment in favour of 
the demand. To describe this body of opinion as the 
product simply of class selfishness would show lack of 
insight. It is always something much more than this. 
If it be closely scrutinised, it wiU generally be found to 
be in a large degree the result of that extreme sensitive- 
ness of the altruistic feelings to stimulus which has been 
already noticed. The public mind has become so 
intolerant of the sight of misery or wrong of any kind 
; that, as the conditions of the life of the excluded masses 
; of the people are gradually brought under discussion and 
! come into the light, this feeling of intolerance slowly 
i gathers force, until at last it finds expression in that 
; powerful body of opinion or sentiment which has been 
; behind all the great social and political reforms of our 
time.' 

' The press and all the machinery of communication and of modem 
social life are, of course, powerful factors in concentrating this body of 
opinion, and in enabling it to find expression. 
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Even amongst those classes of the people who must 
immediately profit by the change, the impulses which 
move them cannot, with truth, be described as simply 
selfish. •W e have to observe that the feeling which is, 
at the present time, stirring the lower classes in most 
lands included in our Western civilisation is largely a 
sense of pity for each other and for themselves as a class 
in the toilsome, cheerless conditions in which their lives 
are cast ; this feeling being strengthened to an extra- 
ordinary degree by that sense of the innate equality of 
aU men which has entered so deeply into the minds of 
the advanced European peoples, and by the conscious- 
ness of the contrast their lives nevertheless present 
to those at the other end of the social scale. Into the 
body of opinion in which these feelings fin^ expression, 
the element of sordid private selfishness enters to a far 
less degree than is commonly supposed. It is, as a 
whole, and in the best sense, the product of the altruistic 
feelings. It is primarily the result of that deepening 
of character which has been in progress amongst us, 
and it is for this reason that the demands of the masse® 
are now made, and must continue to be made, with a 
depth of conviction, a degree of resolution, and a sense 
of courage which mere private selfishness could not j 
inspire, and which render them in the highest degree ' 
significant. 

But it is only when we come to fix our attention on 
the other side, on that party from which the concessions 
are being obtained, and which is in retreat before the 
advancing people, that we become fully conscious of the 
peculiar and exceptional nature of the phenomenon we are 
regarding. It must be borne in mind that this party is 
the present-day representative of the class which has 
for ages successfully held the people in subjection, which 
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has erected impregnable barriers against them, which 
has throughout history consistently reserved in its own 
hands all power and influence, so as to render any 
assault on its position well-nigh hopeless. Nay, more, 
it is the party which, as we have «een, still possesses a 
reserve of strength which renders it inherently immeasur- 
ably stronger than its opponent. Yet by a long list of 
legislative measures, we now behold this same party 
educating, enfranchising, and equipping its opponent in 
the struggle against itself. The record of public life for 
the past one hundred and fifty years is an extraordinary 
spectacle in this respect, and it is only our familiarity 
with the currents of thought in our time which could 
lead us to forget that the movement we are witnessing 
is one whiclj is quite unique in the history of the world. 

If we come to examine closely the causes at work 
in producing this result, we shall find that they all 
have their root in the phenomenon we have been 
considering. It must be observed that the fact of 
most significance is the extent to which this deepening 
and softening of the character has progressed among 
the power - holding class. This class is even more 
affected than the opposing party. The result is 
peculiar. It is thereby rendered incapable of utilising its 
own strength, and consequently of making any effective 
resistance to the movement which is undermining its 
position. AU heart is, in fact, taken out of its opposi- 
tion ; men’s minds have become so sensitive to suffering, 
misery, wrong, and degradation of every kind that it 
cannot help itself. As light continues to be let in on 
the dark foundations of our social system, the develop- 
mental forces do their work silently but effectively in 
strengthening the attack on one side it is true ; but to a 
far greater and more significant extent in weakening the 
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defence on the other — by disintegrating the convictions 
and undermining the faith of the defending party. 

We may note clearly in English public life the 
different effects produced on. different sections of the 
retreating party. In the first place, a considerable 
number of the best and most generous minds are 
affected. The effect produced on these is such that, 
instead of siding with the class to which by tradition 
arid individual interest they undoubtedly belong, they 
take their places in the ranks of the opponents.^ But 
those who remain are not less significantly affected. It 
may be noticed that they hardly attempt to deny the 
force of the case brought against them by their oppon- 
ents ; they mostly confine their defence to arguing thati, 
things are not really so bad as they are represented to l 
be, that there is exaggeration and misrepresentation. • 
And at worst, and as a last resource, they tend to fall ^ 
back upon science to say that even the remedy proposed 
would not be effective in the long-run, and that matters ‘ 
are, in the nature of things, ultimately irremediable. 

And so our modern progress towards the equalisa- 
tion of the conditions of life continues to be made. 
It is not so much the determination of the attack, 
although it is both firm and determined as far as may 
be ; it is rather that, through the all - pervading 

i The leaders of the masses do not always realise the nature of the 
forces which are working on their side, and they sometimes overlook how 
much they owe to those who are naturally members of the party to which 
they are opposed. Mr. Grant Allen has lately pointed out that the chief 
reformers have not, as a rule, come from the masses. “ Most of the best , 
Radicals I have known,” he says, “were men of gentle birth and breed- : 
ing,” although others, just as earnest, just as eager, just as chivalrous, 1 
sprang from the masses. It is, he says, a common taunt on the one side j 
to say that the battle is one between the Haves and the Have-nots. } 
But that is by no means true. “ It is between the selfish Haves on the | 
one side, and the unselfish Haves who wish to see something done for the j 
Have-nots on the other.'* — WtstminsUr Gazette^ 26th April 1893. 
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ittflueace in our civilisation of that iinmen!^ ':hind of 
with which it has been equipped, the occupy- 
. ing party finds its faith in its own cause undennined*. 
It possesses no firm conviction of the justioe of its 
position of the kind necessary to maintain that position 
successfully against attack ; it has agreed upon an 
orderly retreat; it is abandoning its outworks, sur- 
rendering its positions, evacuating its entrenchments 
one after the other and all along the line. This is the 
real significance of the remarkable and altogether 
exceptional spectacle presented throughout our Western 
civilisation at the present day. 

If we look round now at all the great social and 
political movements which are in progress, it may be 
^ perceived that we possess the key to our times. It is 
lin this softening of the character, in this deepening and 
j strengthening of the altruistic feelings, with their in- 
jcreased sensitiveness to stimulus, and the consequent 
iever-growing sense of responsibility to each other, that 
we have the explanation of all the social and political 
movements which are characteristic of the period. In 
the times in which we are living, the most remarkable 
product of this spirit is that widespread movement 
affecting the working classes throughout Europe and 
America, which has been described as the “ revolt of 
labour.” Of all the developments in progress at 
the end of the nineteenth century, it is the most im- • 
portant because the most characteristic. But, like all 
other social movements that have preceded i^, it is the 
direct product of the change in character we are under- 
going, born of it in due time, intimately and vitally 
associated with it at every point, incapable of any 
success or even of any existence apart from it. It has 
been the custom to attribute the progress and the success 
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of the movement by wMch the working classes haYe 
already obt?ii?pfed a large share of political power and 
through which they are now laying the foundation of a 
more equal social state, to a variety of causes, — to theN 
spread of education^ to the growth of intelligence, to 
development of the influence of the press, to the pro- 
gress of industrialism, to the annihilation of space by 
the improved means of communication and the in- 
creased opportunities for organisation resulting, and,i 
generally, to “ economic tendencies ” of all kinds. But* 
it is primarily due to none of these things. It has its 
roots in a single cause, namely, the development of the 
humanitarian feelings, and the deepening and softening 
of character that has taken place amongst the Western 
peoples. ^ 

The manner in which the cause acts will be immedi- 
ately perceived on reflection. The working classes are 
indeed themselves keenly alive to the method of its 
operation. It may be constantly noticed in the course 
of the struggle in which labour is engaged against the 
terms of the capitalist class, and more particularly in 
those pitched battles which occur from time to time in 
the form of strikes, that the determining factor is always 
in reality public opinion ; and, in Great Britain at least, 
public opinion tends to be more and more on the side of 
the working classes when the battle is fairly conducted. 
This public opinion, it must be remarked also, is by no 
means >merely the opinion of those sections of the popula- 
tion which might be expected to sympathise with the 
lower masses through class-feeling or motives of class- 
selfishness ; it includes the opinions of large numbers of 
individuals of all classes, not excepting many whose inter- 
ests, so far as they are concerned, would tend to be favour- 
ably affected by the success of the other party engaged. 
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It is the same if we look round in other directions. 
It is the action of this fund of altruistic feeling in the 
community, its all-pervading influence on every one of 
us, and the resulting sensitiveness of individual and 
public character to misery or wrong inflicted on any one, 
however humble, which alone renders that process of 
social development which is going on around us possible. 
Without it our laws would be absurd, and our demo- 
cratic institutions impossible. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has lately objected^ to the English and American 
system of party government, on the ground that it 
is capable of lending itself to a one-man or a one-party 
tyranny. And if we leave out of account the special 
circumstances of our times, such a system of govern- 
ment does geem in theory one of the most ridiculous 
that ever existed. Yet, with all its faults, and despite 
the features Mr. Spencer objects to, it proves td be, in 
practice, one of the most perfect. A system which, in 
England, allows a bare majority to rule absolutely 
would appear to commit small minorities holding 
opinions differing from those of the great majority of 
their fellows to the most hopeless form of subjection to 
tyranny. A system which allows a bare majority, 
when it attains to power, to reverse all the acts of its 
opponents, would, in a community where party feeling 
runs high, seem to be an ideal system for securing 
political chaos. Yet the opinions of minorities are 
treated with respect, unknown in ancient history, and, 
in Great Britain at least, the acts of one party are 
never reversed by its successor. But the reason does 
not exist in State Constitutions ; it is to be found in 
this extreme sensitiveness of the public conscience 
to wrong or unfairness. Acts which are considered 
^ Principles of Ethics, 
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wrong could not be attempted with impunity by any 
party, for it would find itself immediately deserted by 
its own supporters. 

It i» here, and here only, that we stand in the real 
presence of the force that is moving, regulating, and 
reconstructing the world around us, without which our 
progress would cease, and our forms of government be 
unworkable. It must be remembered that, as in the 
case of slavery, the intellect alone can never furnish 
any sanction to the power-holding classes for surrender- 
ing to the people the influence and position which they 
have inherited. If the teaching of the intellect is 
merely that the process tending to secure the survival 
of the fittest, and the elimination of the least efficient, 
goes on as efficiently under all the forms of the highest 
civilisation as elsewhere, then, to repeat the argument 
already used, individual reason alone cannot be expected 
to furnish any condemnation of those who, being the 
strongest, and regarding their interests enclosed within 
the span of a single lifetime, or at best within the life- 
time of a few generations, should utilise their strength 
to their own advantage. They could do so with 
courage and conviction. The conception of the native 
equality of men which has played so great a part in the 
social development that has taken place in our civilisa- 
tion is essentially irrational. It receives no sanctioni 
from reason or experience ; it is the characteristic pro- 
duct of that ultra-rational system of ethics upon which 
our civilisation is founded. 

We have only to imagine the development of the 
altruistic feelings which has taken place as non-existent 
to realise forcibly the immense part which it plays in 
our modern societies. If we can picture the power- 
holding classes throughout our Western civilisation 
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again filled with that firm belief in their own cause and 
their own privileges, and that contempt for large masses 
of their fellow-creatures which prevailed among the 
“pure democracies” of ancient Greece, and under the 
Roman Republic and Empire, we shall have no difl&culty 
in realising what a feeble barrier all the boasted power 
to which the people have attained would be against 
dass rule, even of the most ruthless and intolerant 
kind. The rich and the power-holding classes would be 
able even now, in the freest and most advanced com- 
munities, to restrain, arrest, and turn back the tide of 
progress. All the liberties and securities of the most 
extended constitutional Democracy would be no more 
than the liberties and securities of the Roman Republic 
were to Marius or to Sylla before the rise of the Empire. 
All the power of the press ; all the appliances of science ; 
all the developments of industrialism ; all the “ economic 
tendencies” which are now held to make for the 
influence of the people, would, in such circumstances, 
prove, each and every one, but efiective weapons 
of offence and defence in the hands of an oppressive 
oligarchy. 

If the mind is carried a short distance backwards, 
it will be seen, now, that the more essential conclusions 
to which we have been led in the present chapter are as 
' follows. First, that the process of social development 
which has been taking place, and which is still in 
progress in our Western civilisation, is not the product 
of the intellect, but that the motive force behind it has 
had its origin in, and is still sustained by, that fund of 
altruistic feeling with which our civilisation has become 
equipped. Second, that this altruistic development, and 
the deepening and softening of character which has accom- 
panied it, are the direct and peculiar product of the 
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religious system on which our civilisation is founded. 
Third, that to science the significance of the i-esulting 
process of social evolution, in which all the people are 
being slewly brought into the rivalry of existence on 
equal conditions, consists in the single fact that this 
rivalry has tended to be thereby raised to the highest 
degree of efficiency as a cause of progress it has eveif 
attained. The peoples affected by the process have beeii 
thereby worked up to a state of social efficiency which 
has given them preponderating advantages in the 
struggle for existence with other sections of the race. 

If we are to regard our civilisation as a single 
organic growth, and if, for the seat of these vital forces 
that are producing the movements in progress around 
us, we must look to the ethical developme:pt which has 
projected itself through the history of the Western 
races, it is evident that it is from the epoch of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation that we must, in a 
strictly scientific sense, date the modern expansion of 
society. From the point of view of science the pre- 
Reformation and the post -Reformation movement is 
an unbroken unity seen in different stages of growth. 
But it is in the period of the post-Reformation develop- 
ment that it became the destiny of the religious system, 
upon which our civilisation is founded, to release into 
the practical life of the world the characteristic product 
which constitutes such a powerful motive influence 
enlisted in the cause of progress. The development 
which took place at this stage in the life of the social 
organism could only take place then. The time for it 
can never recur. The subsequent course of social 
development must be different amongst the peoples 
where it was retarded or suppressed, and amongst 
thpse where it was allowed to follow its natural 
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couifee.^ The nature of this difference, caused by the 
greater development of the humanitarian feelings, and 
the greater extent to which the deepening and softening 
of the character has proceeded amongst the# peoples 
most affected by the Eeformation, will be dealt with at 
a later stage.® 

It has been the aim of a certain class of writers, 
which has one of its most distinguished representatives 
in Mr. Herbert Spencer, to lead us to regard the altruistic 
sentiments as a kind of product which is being accumu- 
lated, as it were, by use in our civilisation, and which 
we tend, therefore, to transmit in ever-increasing ratio 
to our descendants. In course of time, according to this 
view, we may expect to be born ready to act naturally 
and instinctively in a manner conducive to the good of 
society. The exercise of the altruistic feelings would, in 
such circumstances, be independent of all religious’ sanc- 
tions, including that larger class which operate indirectly 

^ Mr. Lecky has followed Macaulay (Essay on Rankers History) in 
noticing that the later movements of opinion amongst peoples who have 
not accepted the principles of the Reformation have been, not towards 
those principles, hut towards Rationalism {History of Rationalism, vol. i. 
pp. 170-173). It is so ; hut the conclusions often drawn from this fact, 
disparaging to the Reformation, have arisen from an incomplete sense of 
the nature of the progressive development we are undergoing. The time 
for the development which then took place has for ever gone by ; it 
cannot he repeated at a later stage in the life of the organism. But the 
subsequent course of social progress amongst the peoples where the move- 
ment followed its natural order, will he profoundly ditferent from what 
it will he elsewhere. It is amongst these peoples, as will he seen in a 
later chapter, that the social revolution which it is the destiny of our 
civilisation to accomplish must proceed by the most orderly stages, and 
must reach its completest expression. 

2 The vital connection between the modern industrial expansion and 
the Reformation is recognised by many socialists. See, for instance, the 
section on “ the Modem Revolution ” in Mr. Belfort Bax’s Religion of 
Socialism* It is, of course, treated of from the author’s peculiar stand- 
point ,* but in this, as in many other matters, socialistic writers show a 
sense of the essential unity and interdependence of the various phases of 
our social phenomena which is often wanting in their critics. 
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through producing satisfactions of the kind which most 
people, whatever their opinions, derive from acting in- 
accordance with standards which general feeling holds 
to be right. This party, as we shall see farther on, must, 
however, sooner or later, find itself ranged in opposition 
to the progressive tendencies of modern biological science, 
as, indeed, Mr. Spencer has already found himself to be 
in the controversy which he has recently undertaken 
against the Weismann theories.^ The aim throughout' 
the preceding pages has been to show that the peculiar 
feature in which human evolution differs from alb 
previous evolution consists in the progressive develop-' 
ment of the intellect, rendering it impossible that* 
instincts of the kind indicated should continue to act asj 
efficient sanctions for altruistic conduct. ^Before the! 
advent of man the cause of progress was always served 
by the forms of life which preceded him being endowed 
with instincts rendering them subservient to the end 
which the process of evolution was working out. A 
difference in his case is, that by the possession of reason 
he has become equipped with the power to obtain 
satisfaction of such instincts without entailing the con- 
sequences. He has at many points in his career, and 
more particularly in his declining civilisations, engaged in 
the attempt to circumvent some of the most imperative 
of them. The intellect, uncontrolled by ethical forces' 
of the kind we have been considering, must, in society, 
be always individualistic, disintegrating, destructive;; 
even, as we shall have to observe later, to the extent of 
suspending the operation (in the interests of the! 
evolution the race is undergoing) of fundamental’ 

1 Vide Contemporary Review^ February 1893, “The Inadequacy of 
Natural Selection, I.” ; Ibid. March 1893, “The Inadequacy of Natural 
Selection, II.” ; Ibid. May 1893, “Professor Weismann’s Theories.” 
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feelings like the parental instincts, wliich have behind 
them, not only the infinitesimal period during which 
society has existed, but the whole span of time since the 
beginning of life.' Hence the characteristic feature of 
human evolution, ever growing with the growth and 
developing with the development of the intellect, and 
forming the natural complement of its growth and 
development ; namely, the phenomenon of our religions — 
the function of which is to provide the necessary con- 
trolling sanctions in the new circumstances. Hence also 
the success of those forms which have provided sanctions 
that have contributed most effectively to the working 
out of that cosmic process which has been in progress 
i from the beginning of life. Human reason alone can 
■ never, in the nature of things, provide any effective 
; sanction to the individual for conduct which contributes 
. to the furtherance of this process, for one of the essential 
; features of the cosmic process is the sacrifice of, the 
(individual himself, not merely in the interest of his 
i fellows around him, but in the interests of generations 
yet unborn.^ 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that nothing 
tends to exhibit more strikingly the extent to which the 
study of our social phenomena must in future be based 
on the biological sciences, than the fact that the 
technical controversy now being waged by biologists 
as to the transmission or non-transmission to offspring 
of qualities acquired during the lifetime of the parent, 

^ See pp. 295-300, chap. x. 

2 xhe common but short-sighted objection that there exists amongst 
US a confiiderable number of persons of the highest motives who are not 
consciously affected by the religious movement to which we have been 
attributing so much importance, who regard themselves as outside its 
influence, but who are nevertheless affected by, and in full sympathy 
with, the altruistic influences which are making for progress, will be found 
discussed in its proper place in the next chapter. 
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is one which, if decided in the latter sense, must 
produce the most revolutionary effect throughout the 
whole domain of social and political philosophy, If 
the old aview is correct, and the effects of use and 
education are transmitted by inheritance, then the 
Utopian dreams of philosophy in the past are un- 
doubtedly possible of realisation. If the individual 
tends to inherit in his own person at birth the result of 
the education and mental and moral culture of past 
generations, then we may venture to anticipate a future 
society which will not deteriorate, but which may 
continue to make progress, even though the struggle for 
existence be suspended, the population regulated exactly 
to the means of subsistence, and the antagonism between 
the individual and the social organism extinguished, even 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer has anticipated.^ But if, as 
the writer believes, the views of the Weismann party 
are ^ in the main correct; if there can be no progress 
except by the accumulation of congenital variations 
above the average to the exclusion of others below ; if, 
without the constant stress of selection which this in- 
volves, the tendency of every higher form of life is 
actually retrograde; then is the whole human race 
caught in the toils of that struggle and rivalry of life 
which has been in progress from the beginning. Then 
must the rivalry of existence continue, humanised as to 
conditions it may be, but immutable and inevitable to 
the end. Then also must all the phenomena of human 
Ufe, individual, political, social, and religious, be con- 
sidered as aspects of this cosmic process, capable of 
being studied and understood by science only in thdr 
relations thereto. 


1 


Vide Daia of Ethics^ chap. xiv. 





CHAPTEK VIII 

MODERN SOCIALISM 

Before proceeding now to the further consideration 
of the laws which underlie the complex social phenomena 
that present themselves in the civilisation around us, it 
will be well to look for a moment backwards, so as to 
impress on the mind the more characteristic features of 
the ground over which we have travelled. '' 

We have seen that progress from the beginning of 
life has been the result of the most strenuous and im- 
perative conditions of rivalry and selection, certain funda- 
mental physiological laws rendering it impossible, in any 
other circumstances, for life to continue along the upward 
path it has taken. Man being subject like other 
forms of life to the physiological laws in question, his 
progress also was possible only under the conditions 
which had prevailed from the beginning. The same 
process, accordingly, takes its course throughout human 
history. But it does so accompanied by phenomena 
quite special and peculiar. The human intellect has 
been, and must necessarily continue to be, an important 
factor in the evolution which is proceeding. Yet the 
resulting self-assertiveness of the individual must be 
absolutely subordinated to the maintenance of a process 
in which the individual himself has not the slightest 
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interest, but to the furtherance of which his personal 
welfare must be often sacrificed. Hence the central 
feature of human history, namely the dominance of 
that progressively developing class of phenomena in- 
cluded under the head of religions whereby this sub- 
ordination has been effected. Hence, also, the success 
of those forms which have contributed to the fullest 
working out of that cosmic process which is proceeding 
throughout human existence, just as it has been pro- 
ceeding from the beginning of life. 

What we have, therefore, specially to note before 
advancing farther is, that it is this cosmic process which 
is everywhere triumphant in human history. There has 
been no suspension of it. There has been no tendency 
towards its suspension. On the contrary, throughout the 
period during which the race has existed, the peoples 
amongst whom the process has operated under most 
favourable conditions have always been the most suc- 
cessful. And the significance of that last and greatest 
phase of social development which has taken place in 
our Western civilisation, in which all the people are 
being slowly brought into the rivalry 0^ life, consists 
simply in the fact that this process tends to reach 
therein the fullest and completest expression it has ever 
attained. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let uo now proceed to 
consider the significance of that great social movement 
which is beginning to exert a gradually deepening in- 
fluence on the political life of our period. The uprising 
known throughout Europe, and in America, as the 
Socialist movement is the most characteristic product 
of our time. Nothing is, however, more remarkable 
than the uncertainty, hesitation, and even bewilderment 
with which it is regarded, not only by those whose 
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business lies with the practical politics of the current 
day, but by some of those who, from the larger outlook 
of social and historical science, might be expected to 
have formed some conception of its nature, its propor- 
tions, and its meaning. 

In attempting to examine this movement, it is a 
tnatter of no small importance to carefully consider the 
environment in which it is to be studied ; for a very brief 
reflection makes it clear that many of the phenomena 
associated with it in various parts of our civilisation are 
due to local causes that have no essential connection 
with the movement in general. Thus, if France is 
chosen as the locality in which to study the movement, 
it sooner or later becomes clear that that country, de- 
spite its ear^y and trenchant experiments in democratic 
government, is not by any means a favourable one in 
which to observe the progress of modern socialisnaC The 
process of social development therein, although rapid, 
has been too irregular, and its people have too com- 
pletely broken with the past to allow of an exact 
comparison of the relationship to each other of the 
developmental forces at present at work. In the recent 
history of the country, the old spirit and the new have 
tended to confront each other in extremes ; and we must 
remember that, despite the genuine triumph which 
democracy obtained in the period of the Eevolution, it 
is in France that we have witnessed within the nine- 
teenth century attempts to revive, on a most ambitious 
scale, that ancient spirit of military Caesarism which is 
altogether foreign to our civilisation. 

In Germany, again, we have a country which in many 
respects must be considered the true home at the present 
day of social democracy. Yet it may be noted that even 
there the causes which have contributed most efiectively 
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to swell the proportions of the existing movement are 
largely local and peculiar. Placed, as the German people 
are, between a neighbour like France on the one side, 
and a coijntry like Russia in a far earlier stage of social 
evolution on the otl^er, they have developed, through 
force of circumstances, an extensive militaryism which, 
while essentially defensive and therefore character- 
istically different from the older type, tends, nevertheless, 
to retard the process of social expansion which is in 
progress, and to develop features which are incompat- 
ible with the spirit underlying this expansion. In many 
of its social features, Germany is still backward, although 
it is difficult to believe, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu asserts, 
that it remains, despite the rapid advance made by 
socialism therein, the one country in Europe, excluding 
Russia, which is most under the sway of ol(f influences.' 
Social development in Germany is, in fact, proceeding 
unevenly. It is advanced as regards ideas, but in arrear 
as regards practice ; and such a situation does not 
offer the most favourable conditions for estimating the 
character and the destiny of the movement with which 
the extreme party in that country is identified. 

Again, in the United States’ of America, where we 
have the most typical Democracy our civilisation has 
produced, we are also under some disadvantage in the 
study of the forces that lie behind modern socialism. 
The social question in America is, in all essential respects, 
the same question as in any other part of our Western 
civilisation. It is probable too that nowhere else 
wiU the spirit which is behind socialism measure itself 
with greater freedom from disturbing influences against 

1 Vide Economists Frangais^ “ Influence of Civilisation on the 
Movement of Population,’^ by P. Leroy-Beaolieu, 20 th and 27th Septem- 
ber 1890. 
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certain opposing forces which are the peculiar product 
of our modem free communities, than in that country. 
Yet the special conditions of “newness” which are present 
largely interfere to prevent the essential character 
of the social question as a phase of an orderly develop- 
ment which has been long in progress, from being so 
clearly distinguished in the United States, and, therefore, 
from being so profitably studied there as elsewhere. 

Taking all these considerations into account we shall 
probably not be able to do better than to follow 
the lead of Marx in choosing England as the best 
country in which to study the developments of the 
modern spirit. We may do so, not only for the reason 
which influenced Marx, namely, that it is the land in 
which modern capitalism and industrialism obtained their 
earliest and fullest expression ; but also because, in this 
country, the process of social development has beCn less 
obscured by local causes and less interrupted by disturb- 
ing events. It has, on the whole, proceeded by regular, 
orderly, and successful stages in the past, and it shows 
no signs of weakening or cessation in the present. For 
these reasons it would appear that the relationship of 
the present to the past and the future may be more 
profitably studied in England than anywhere else in our 
Western Civilisation. 

Now there is an aspect of English political life at 
the end of the nineteenth century which will, not im- 
probably, at a later period, absorb the attention of the 
historian. This is the remarkable change that at the 
present time is slowly and silently taking place within 
that great political party which has led the van of 
progress during the past one hundred and fifty years, 
and which, during the lifetime of the last few genera- 
tions, has added to the statute-book a list of progressive 
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measures that, taken all together, constitutes in effect 
one of the greatest revolutions through which any 
country has passed in so brief a period. At first 
sight thg change in progress has all the appearance 
of being a process pf disintegration, and one of its 
results for the time being must undoubtedly be to 
strengthen, in some measure, the opposing ranks. It 
is not that the party of progress has been rent with 
feuds, or that its strength has been undermined by 
malign influences. On the contrary, not only has it 
fought a good fight, but it has kept the faith. It is 
rather that events appear to have outgrown the faith ; 
and slowly and almost imperceptibly the depressing and 
dispiriting feeling has spread throughout the ranks that 
the old watchwords are losing their meaning, and that 
the party is at length confironted with problems which 
the well-tried formulae of the past have no power to solve. 

The unusual and exceptional nature of the crisis 
through which political life in England is passing at 
the present time, is only brought into greater promi- 
nence on a closer view. It may be observed that the 
development which the Liberal party has been work- 
ing out in English public life? throughout the nine- 
teenth century has been but the latest phase of that 
great social movement, the progress of which we traced 
in the last chapter throughout the history of our 
Western civilisation ; and in this stage it has at length 
almost accomplished the emancipation of the individual 
and the establishment of political equality throughout 
the entire social organisation. Since the early pait of 
the century we have had, for instance, in England a 
series of measures following each other at short intervals 
extending the political franchise until it now nearly 
includes the adult male population. Side by side with 
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these we have had a number of measures emancipating 
trade and commerce from the control of the privileged 
classes, who, under the cover of protective laws, made 
largely in their own interests, were enabled tp tax the 
community for their benefit. , 

In like manner, during the century, a long list of 
measures has aimed at the curtailment and abolition of 
class privileges. Local popularly-elected bodies of all 
kinds have been everywhere created, the tendency of 
which has been to greatly restrict, and even to extinguish, 
the undue local influence previously exercised by wealth. 
The voting power of the property-owning classes has 
been gradually curtailed until it has been reduced almost 
to the level of the humblest class of citizens. The 
state services have been thrown open, instead of being 
practically reserved for the friends of the privileged 
classes; all comers have been placed on a footing of 
equality, and unexampled purity of administration has 
been secured throughout the public services. There 
has been also a great number of measures which have 
aimed at rendering this state of political equality, not 
only theoretical, but real and effective. The extension 
of the franchise has bedn accompanied by measures like 
the Ballot Act and the Bribery Acts, intended to pro- 
tect the weakest and poorest class of people from being 
interfered with in the exercise of their political rights ; 
and, lastly, we have had a succession of Education Acts 
which have aimed at qualifying every citizen to under- 
stand and value for himself his rights and position as a 
member of a free community. 

It has to be specially noted now that the political 
doctrine which lay behind all this extensive list of reforms 
in England has had certain clearly-defined limitations. 
The acknowledged aim of the political party, under 
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whose influence or direction most of these measures 
were carried, has always been k^t clearly in the fore- 
^ound. It has been to secure eqval political rights 
for all. .The first article of faith behind this programme 
was that, this end Ijeing secured, the highest good of 
the community was then to be secured by allowing the 
individuals to work out their own social salvation (or 
damnation) amid the free and unrestricted play of 
natural forces within the community, hampered by the 
least possible interference from government. It has 
been held in England by the progressive party, as a 
fundamental principle, that “ a people among whom\ 
there is no habit of spontaneous action for a collective : 
interest — who look habitually to their government to 
command or prompt them in all matters of joint-con- 
cern, who expect to have everything done for them 
in all matters of joint-concern, who expect to have 
everything done for them except what can be made an 
affair of mere habit and routine — have their faculties 
only half developed ; their education is defective in one 
of its most important branches.” ' The end consistently 
aimed at was, therefore, the “ restricting to the narrowest 
compass the intervention of a public authority in the 
business of the community.”* MiU urged with em- 
phasis that the onm of making out of a strong case in 
respect of this intervention, should further be placed, 
not on those who resisted it, but on those who recom- 
mended it, and he insisted without compromise that 
“ letting alone should be the general practice,” and that 
“every departure from it, unless required by some 
great good, is a certain evil.”® 

Such has been the great English political doctrine of 

1 Principles of Political Economy, J. S. Mill, Book v. chap. ji. 

* Ibid. 8 
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ktiss&i^faire. To the development, expansion, and 
application thereof, one of the most distinguished group 
of political leaders and social, political, and philosophical 
writers that any country has ever produced,, has for 
a long period contributed. Undej: it the unexampled 
English expansion of the nineteenth century has taken 
place, and it has undoubtedly been an important factor 
in producing that expansion. Taken with all its faults 
and limitations, it has been one of the most char- 
acteristic products of the political genius of the English- 
speaking peoples. Its spirit still pervades the entire 
political life of all the lands into which these peoples 
have carried their institutions. In what respect, there- 
fore, have we outgrown it? What is the import in 
relation thereto of that socialistic movement which is 
now so deeply affecting the minds of certain sections of 
the population amongst the Western peoples ? Whither 
beyond it is that evolution which we have traced 
throughout the history of these peoples now carrying us ? 

In order to answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to scrutinise the forces at work in English 
,j)olitical life at the present time. We have already 
found that the real inipelling force which lies behind 
the political advance that we, in common with most 
European peoples, have been making in recent times, 
has its seat in the development the altruistic feel- 
ings have attained amongst us, and in the deepening 
and softening of character which has accompanied the 
change. It is these feelings that have found a vehicle 
for expression in that body of public opinion which, mov- 
ing slowly in the past but more quickly in our own time, 
has brought about the gradual political emancipation of 
the individual from the rule of the privileged classes. 
What we have, however, now to particularly note, is 
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that the movement which has cammed us thus far shows 
no signs of staying or abating ; the same feelings con- 
tinue to supply an impelling forc^ that threatens to 
drive u^ and that actually is driving us, onwards far 
beyond the limits ^yhich the political doctrines of the 
recent past prescribed. 

It may be noticed in England that the political 
emancipation of the masses, the last stage of which in 
this country has occupied almost an entire century, is 
now well-nigh accomplished. The shreds of political 
measures necessary to complete it — which are all that 
those who adhere to the progressive faith of the past 
have to offer — form so slender a programme as 
scarcely to excite any real enthusiasm amongst the 
followers of those leaders whose mental horizon is still 
bounded by the old ideals of the political ’enfranchise- 
ment of the people. On the other hand, an im- 
mense number of larger and greatly more important 
questions have arisen which press for attention. In the 
unparalleled expansion which has taken place, new and 
vast problems that the old leaders did not foresee 
have been born, and it may be noticed that the free and 
unrestricted play of forces wit*hin the commrmity is 
producing results against which the public conscience, 
still moved by the altruistic feelings, has been slowly 
but surely rising in revolt. 

In England, within the last decade, descriptions of 
how the poor live in our great cities, and the revela- 
tions made through inquiries like that conducted by the 
Sweating Commission, or more recently through that 
instituted on so extensive a scale by Mr. Charles Booth 
into the condition of the London poor, have deeply 
stirred the public mind. It is being gradually realised 
that there are great masses of the people who, amid the 
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nnrestricted operation of social and economic forces, 
and under a regime of political liberty, have never had 
any fair opportunity in life at all, and who have been 
from the beginning inevitably condemned to the condi- 
tions of a degraded existence. It seems to be already 
generally felt that something more than mere political 
liberty is demanded here. 

Again, trade and commerce have been to a large 
Extent freed from the control of the privileged classes 
of the past; but, in the unrestricted expansion which 
has followed, the capitalist classes appear to have in- 
herited a very large share of the rights and powers of 
their predecessors. They have even become possessed 
of others in addition, while the personal sense of rela- 
tionship, which introduced a modifying sense of duty in 
the past, tends to become more and more attenuated. 
Political liberty has not enabled the poorer classes to 
make headway against the enormous influence which 
these classes wield, to the extent to which many of 
the old reformers expected. By the combination of the 
capitalist classes into rings, trusts, syndicates, and like 
associations for the universal control of production and 
the artificial keeping up of prices, the community finds 
the general welfare threatened by a complication 
which the reformers of the past can scarcely be said to 
have counted upon. We have also great organisations 
and combinations of labour against these capitalist 
classes whereby the life of the community is disturbed 
and disorganised to a serious extent, and to which it 
seems to be increasingly difficult to apply the old doc- 
trine of the restricted nature of the duty of the state. 
It is evident, moreover, that in these recurring struggles 
the combatants, if left to themselves, are often unequally 
matched ; for the weapon on one side is merely the power 
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to reduce profits, while on the other it is the right to 
impose actual want and hunger on large numbers of our 
fellow-creatures. We have, therefore, public opinion 
tending -more and more to side with the inherently 
weaker cause, and, under the stimulus of the altruistic 
feelings, coming to propose measures that leave the 
laissez-faire doctrine of the past far behind. 

It may be observed also, that the public opinion, 
which earlier in the century regarded with suspicion (as 
tending to the infringement of the prevailing theories 
regarding the restricted nature of the duty of the state) 
even the attempt to regulate the hours of women and 
children in factories and mines, has already come to view 
as within the realm of reasonable discussion proposals to 
strengthen the position of the working classes by enforcing 
a legal eight hours day and even a minimum wage in 
certain occupations. The public conscience, which is 
moving fast in these matters, has all the appearance of 
being destined to move far. We are not without grow- 
ing evidence that our education laws will not stop with 
providing the bare rudiments of education for the 
people, nor with providing them on the grounds men- 
tioned by Mill : — that others are*liable to suffer seriously 
from the consequences of ignorance and want of educa- 
tion in their fellow-citizens.^ Nor would indications 
seem to show that we have reached finality in our poor 
laws in simply guaranteeing the bare necessities of 
existence. 

We have evidence everywhere along the line, not 
only of a movement towards the general abandonment 
of the doctrine of the non-interference of the state in 
social matters, but of a more significant tendency that 
seems to be associated with it — a tendency to strengthen 

' Vide Principles of Political Economy^ Book v. chap. xL 
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cmd equip at the general expense the lower and wealcer 
against the higher and wealthier classes of the com- 
munity. We have, it is evident, already progressed a 
considerable distance beyond the doctrine, that the end 
of endeavour is to secure political equality for all. Yet 
whither are we travelling ? 

Another feature of the times which we may notice 
is that, under the outward appearance of action, the 
great political party which has carried progress so far 
in England stands in reality doubting and confused in 
mind. It moves, it is true, but rather because it is 
thrust forward ; the enthusiasm, the robust faith, the 
clearly - defined conviction that marked its advance 
through the early and middle decades of the nineteenth 
century seem to be wanting. The ranks move; but 
irresolutely. They stiU appear to wait for the vibrant 
call of a leader upon whom a larger faith has descended. 

While the party of progress in England advances 
thus falteringly, and with eyes cast backwards rather 
than forwards, the most remarkable political phenomenon 
of the time is rising into prominence in another quarter. 
The socialist movement which has languished through 
various phases, and fitfully occupied attention in various 
parts of Europe since the beginning of the century, has 
entered on a new stage, and has taken the field with a 
definite political programme. The leaders of the move- 
ment, no longer ignoring politics and political methods, 
now appear to have set before themselves the task of 
reforming the state through the state. The Utopian 
projects which distinguished the writings of its earlier 
advocates have disappeared, and even the essential 
ideals of the movement tend to be kept in the back- 
ground, to be discussed amongst the faithful as the 
ultimate goal rather than with the adversary as the 
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immediate end of endeavour. We have not now to 
deal with mere abstract and transcendental theories, 
but with a clearly-defined movement in practical politics 
appealing to some of the«deepest instincts of a large 
proportion of the voting population, and professing to 
provide a programme likely in the future to stand more 
and more on its own merits in opposition to all other 
programmes whatever. 

Yet more remarkable still, one of the signs of the 
times in England is the attitude of the advanced wing 
of the great progressive party of the past to this new 
movement. It appears to be slowly wheeling its forces 
into line with those of this socialist party. To the be- 
wilderment of many of the old leaders, that party whose 
central article of political faith in the past, namely, the 
untrammelled freedom of the individual, has given a 
distinctive colouring to the political life of the whole 
English-speaking world, is now asked apparently to turn 
its face in a direction opposite to that in which it has 
been previously set, and contrary to that in which the 
evolution of our civilisation has, so far, progressed. The 
advance in the new direction, it appears to those who 
still hold to the old faith, must inevitably involve the 
weakening, if not the ultimate abandonment, of the 
principles for which the party has fought so long and 
so sturdily in the past. The individualism which they 
held so highly, and which has been so markedly associated 
with the stress and energy of life amongst the advanced 
peoples, must apparently, if the new views are to prevail, 
be given up. The play of the competitive forces which 
has so largely contributed to the extraordinary expan- 
sion of the past, must be, it appears to them, not only 
restricted, but perhaps ultimately suspended in an era of 
soul-deadening and energy-restricting, socialism on the 
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one side, and general confusion and political insolvency 
on the other. 

'The question which now presents itself is : — What is 
the significance of this situation, and of that remarkable 
period of transition through which .political life in Eng- 
land, as in most countries where our civilisation has 
reached an advanced stage, is passing ? Let us, as a 
means of throwing light on the subject, proceed to ex- 
amine the leading features of the most prevalent and 
influential form of socialism at the present day, 
namely, the “scientific socialism” of the German school 
more particularly associated with the names of two 
of its exponents, Marx and Engels. 

One of the first things to be noticed by any one who 
undertakes an examination of the socialistic phenomena 
of our time, is the remarkable number of schemes, pro- 
jects, and measures, loosely described as socialist or 
socialistic, that have nothing whatever of an essentially 
socialist character about them. Without going so far 
as to accept Proudhon's definition of socialism as all 
aspiration towards the improvement of society, a large 
number of persons appeartomake only a slight reservation, 
and to regard it as all aspiration towards the improve- 
ment of society hy society. True socialism has, however, 
one invariable characteristic by which it may be always 
recognised, whether it take the form advocated by the 
more prevalent German school, or by that anarchist 
section represented by Proudhon and Bakunin, whose 
ideal, despite their title and methods, is really a morally 
perfect state in which government, law, and police would 
be unnecessary. True socialism has always one definite 
object in view, up to which all its proposals directly or 
indirectly lead. This is the final suspension of that 
personed struggle for existence which has been waged, 
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not only from the beginning of society, but, in one form 
or another, from the beginning of life.* 

Although Marx prudently abstained from putting 
forward any detailed scheme of the social order which 
he held was to superspde the present capitalist and com- 
petitive era, he, as we shall presently see, deliberately 
leads us up to this culmination. The attainment of the 
same object is clearly put forward by Engels as the 
avowed end of endeavour. As a later example we have 
the same idea in Mr. Bellamy’s artistic model of a 
socialist community in working order, — a community in 
which children are to become entitled to an equal share 
of the national wealth in virtue of being born, in which 
the prices of staples are to grow less year by year, in* 
which there is to be no state legislature and no legisla- 
tion, in which there are to be no police and no criminal 
classes, but in which it can be said at last that “ society 
rests on its base, and is in as little need of support as 
the everlasting hills.” * 

Now, directly we come to examine these schemes, a 
somewhat startling admission has to be made, an ad- 
mission, however, for which those who have followed the 
argument developed through tfie preceding chapters 

^ The existence of an inherent principle of antagonism between true 
socialism and that class of proposals which currently pass under the name 
of State Socialism ” was uncompromisingly maintained by Herr 
Leibknecht in his speech at the Social Democratic Congress held at 
Berlin in November 1892 . “Social democracy,*’ said Herr Leibknecht, 
“ has nothing in common with the so-called state socialism, a system of 
half-measures dictated by fear, and aiming merely at undermining the 
hold of social democracy over the working classes by petty concessions 
and palliatives. Such measures social democracy has never disdained to 
promote and to approve, but it accepts them only as small instalments, 
which cannot arrest its onward march towards the regeneration of the 
state and of society on socialistic principles. Social democracy is 
essentially revolutionary : state socialism is conservative. As such they 
are irreconcilably opposed.” 

* Vide Looking Bachoa/rd^ by Edward Bellamy. 
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will be prepared. It is that the arguments by which 
their advocates lead up to, them are unanswered, and 
even unanswerable from the point of view from which 
the greater number of their critics have assailed them. 
This admission may appear the mpre remarkable, when 
it has to be asserted in the same breath that it is 
probably true that in all the literature which socialism 
has produced, no serious attempt has been made, and 
that probably no serious attempt can be made, to deal 
with even the initial difficulties in the way of the con- 
tinued success of a society organised on a socialist basis. 

At the outset, underneath all socialist ideals, there 
yawns the problem of population. Progress so far in 
life has always been, as we have seen, necessarily 
associated with the inexorable natural law over which 
man has no control, and over which he can never hope 
to have any control, which renders selection necessary ; 
and which, therefore, keeps up the stress of life by com- 
pelling every type, as the first condition of progress, to 
continually press upon and tend to outrun the condi- 
tions of existence for the time being. One of the funda- 
mental problems which has, therefore, confronted every 
form of civilisation that has arisen, and which must 
confront every form that will ever exist, is that arising 
from the tendency of human reason to come into conflict 
with nature over this requirement. Under the Utopias 
of socialism, one of two things must happen : either this 
increase must be restricted or not. If it be not re- 
stricted, and selection is allowed to continue, then the 
whole foundations of such a fabric as Mr. Bellamy has 
constructed are bodily removed. Even if we imagine the 
competitive forces suspended for a time between the 
members of the community, the society as a whole must, 
sooner or lat^, come into active competition with other 
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societies, and so begin once more one of the phases 
through which human society has already passed, 

fiut if, on the other hand, the increase of population 
is to be restricted, a difficulty no less important presents 
itself, A considerable number of persons have contem- 
plated the action of a new restrictive influence (although 
it operated widely in the ancient ci\’ilisation8) in public 
opinion and the conditions of life under the new order, 
anticipating, with a lady writer who has given attention 
to the subject in England, the growth oi' a feeling of 
intellectual superiority to “ this absurd sacrifice to their 
children, of generation after generation of grown people,” ^ 
But in whatever way restriction which would limit the 
population to the actual conditions of life might be 
efiected, it is not necessary, after what has been said 
in previous chapters as to the physiological conditions 
of the process which has been working itself out through- 
out life — and nowhere more efiectively and thoroughly 
than in human history — to deal at length with the fate 
of any people amongst whom the restriction was prac- 
tised, The conditions of selection being suspended, such 
a people could not in any case avc id progressive de- 
generation even if we could imagine them escaping more 
direct consequences. In ordinary circumstances they 
would indubitably receive short shrift when confronted 
with the vigorous and aggressive life of societies where, 
other things being equal, selection and the stress and 
rivalry of existence were still continued. 

Again, a class of objections, now being temperately 
discussed in England and Germany, according to which 
a state organised on a socialist basis would find more ■ 
immediate difficulties, hindrances, and drawbacks, which 
would place it at a manifesu disadvantage with other 
^ Mrs. Mona Caird, Nmetemth Omtury, May 1892. 
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communities, have never been seriously dealt with by 
socialist writers. The enormous pressure, capable of 
being exercised by the competitive system at its best, 
operating continually to ensure the most economic and 
efficient system of production ; the accompanying tend- 
ency of the best men to find the places for which they 
are best fitted ; the tendency towards the free utilisa- 
tion of the powers of such men to the fullest degree in 
the direction of invention, discovery, and improvement, 
coupled with the difficulty of finding (human nature 
being what it is) any thoroughly efficient stimulus 
for the whole of the population to exert itself to the 
highest degree when the main wants of life were secure, 
these are all considerations which would, in an earlier 
stage, tell enormously against a socialist community 
when matched in the general competition of life against 
other communities where the stress of life was greater. 

It will not help us even if there are to be no com- 
peting societies, and if, in the contemplated era of 
socialism, the whole human family without distinction of 
race or colour is to be included in a federation within 
which the competitive forces are to be suspended. We 
may draw such a draft on our imagination, but our 
common-sense, which has to deal with materials as they 
exist, refuses to honour it. We are concerned, not with 
an imaginary being, but with man as he exists, a creature 
standing with countless aeons of this competition behind 
him; every quality of his mind and body (even 
including, it must always be remembered, that very 
habit of generous thought for others which gives heart to 
the modern socialistic movement) the product of this 
rivalry, with its meaning and allotted place therein, and 
capable of finding its fullest and fittest employment only 
in its natural conditions. 
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But these are the mere commonplaces which bring 
us only to the crux of the subject. Impressive as 
such considerations may be to those who have caught 
the import of the evolutionary science of the time, no 
greater mistake can pe made chan to think that they 
form any practical answer to the arguments of those 
who would lead us on to socialism. Why ? For the 
simple reason that, as we have throughout insisted, 
men are not now, and never have been, in the least 
concerned with, or influenced by, the estimates which 
scientists or any other class of persons may form 
of the probable efiects of their present conduct on 
unborn generations. The motives which inspire their 
present acts are of quite a different kind. But it is 
these motives which are shaping the course of events, 
and it is consequently with these, and \hese only, 
that we have to deal if we would gauge the character 
and dimensions of the modem socialist movement. 
Let us see, therefore, in what way the conception, of what 
is called scientiflc socialism — of modern society develop- 
ing towards socialism as the result of forces now actually 
at work amongst us — is justified or the contrary. 

According to Marx the dominant factor in the evolu- 
tion through which we are passing is the economic one. 
The era in which we j,re living began in the mediaeval 
period with the rise of capitalism. To understand what 
capitalism is — and few writers have grasped more 
thoroughly than Marx some of the ultimate facts which 
underlie the institution in the form in which he attacked 
it — we have to get behind the superficial phrases, and 
some of the errors of the political economists of the old 
school. When we reach the heart of the matter we find 
it to be, according to Marx, a system by which the! 
capitalist is enabled to appropriate the surp lus valu e of • 
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the work of the labourers, these being able to retain as 
wages only what represents the average subsistence 
necessary for themselves and their children in keeping 
up this supply of labour. There is thus an inherent 
antagonism between the two classep. 

As the conflict takes shape it begins to develop 
remarkable features. At the one pole we have the 
continued appropriation and accumulation of surplus 
value, with the ever-increasing wealth and power of 
those in whose hands it is concentrated. At the other 
end we have the progressive enslavement and degrada- 
tion of the exploited classes. As the development 
continues, the workers, on the one hand, gradually come 
to recognise their position as a class and become 
possessed of a sense of their common interests. On the 
other hand,' the competition amongst the capitalist class 
is great and continually growing ; the larger capitalists 
gradually extinguish the smaller ones, and wealth 
becomes accumulated in fewer and fewer hands. To 
quote Marx’s words : — “ Along with the constantly 
diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolise all advantages of this process of 
transformation, grow the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation ; but with this, too, 
grows the revolt of the working, class, a class always 
increasing in numbers and disciplined, united, organised 
by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production, which has sprung up and 
flourished along with and under it. Centralisation of 
the means of production and socialisation of labour, at 
last, reach a point when they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. This integument is burst 
asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
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sounds.”* That is to say, the state of things becomes 
at length intolerable; there is anarchy in production, 
accompanied by constantly-recurring commercial crises ; 
and the incapacity of the capitalist classes to manage the 
productive forces being manifest, public opinion at last 
comes to a head. The organised workers seize possession 
of the means of production, transforming them into 
public property, and socialistic production becomes hence- 
forward possible. 

The transformation supposed to be effected in the 
latter stage of the movement is thus described by 
Frederick Engels : “ With the seizing of the means of 
production by society, production of commodities is done 
away with, and, simultaneously, the mastery of the 
product over the producer. Anarchy in social produc- 
tion is replaced by systematic, definite organisation. 
The struggle for individual existence disappears. Then, 
for the first time, man, in a certain sense, is finally 
marked off from the rest of the animal kingdom, and 
emerges from mere animal conditions of existence into 
really human ones. The whole sphere of the conditions 
which environ man, and which have hitherto ruled man, 
now comes under the dominion and control of man, who 
now, for the first time, becomes the real conscious lord 
of Nature, because he has now become master of his 
own social organisation. ... It is the ascent of man 
from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of 
freedom.”* 

This is the Marx -Engels theory of our modem 
civilisation, and of the denouement to which it is hasten- 

1 Capital, by Earl Marx, English translation (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1887), vol. iL pp. 788, 789, 

2 SocialisTriy Utopian and Scientific, by Frederick Engels, translated 
by Edward Aveling, 1892, 
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ing, 80 far as Justice can be done to it in so brief a 
summary. It is a conception, whatever its short- 
comings, of power and originality — displaying, despite 
its errors, a deep knowledge of social forces and a 
masterful grasp of some of the 0 rst principles under- 
lying our complex modern life. 

Now, the first fact which it is necessary to keep 
clearly before the mind in dealing with this theory of 
society is, that this relationship of capital to labour which 
Marx has described is nothing more than the present- 
day expression of a social relationship which has existed 
throughout the greater part of human history. There 
is nothing new or special about the fact which underlies 
the theory of surplus value ; nor is it peculiar to the 
capitalist era any more than to any other era. We had 
what corresponds to the appropriation of the surplus 
value of the work of the lower masses of the people by 
the ruling classes in all the early military societies, 
in the Greek States, and under the Roman Republic 
and Empire. We had it in a marked form under the 
institution of slavery, and it continued under the feudal 
system which preceded the rise of modern capitalism. 
With the discoveries of science, and their application to 
the wants of life, we have it only under another phase 
in the resulting era of expansion and capitalism in 
which we are now living.^ 

1 The younger school of economists in England have not yet quite 
done justice to Marxes conception of the state of capitalistic society which 
he describes. It is quite true, as Professor Marshall remarks (“Some 
Aspects of Competition,” Journal Roy. Stat. Soc. December 1890), that 
socialist schemes founded thereon “seem to be vitiated by want of 
attention to the analysis which the economists of the modern age have 
made of the functions of the undertaker of business enterprises,” and that 
they “ seem to think too much of competition as the exploiting of labour 
by capital, of the poor by the wealthy, and too little of it as the constant 
experiment by the ablest men for their several tasks, each trying to dis- 
coyer a new way in which to attain some important end.” But it must 
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But while this fact must nevet be lost sight of, it 
must, at the same time, be noticed that there is a 
development taking place in this relationship of labour 
to capita], a development of the most significant kind 
which is likely, as tiipe goes on, to control and dominate 
the entire political outiook. Although Marz, it appears 
to the writer, has been quite mistaken as to the nature 
of the development which is taking place in our civilisa- 
tion, and as to the direction in which it is carrying us ; 
it will, nevertheless, in all probability be recognised in 
the future that he has been much nearer the truth in 
regarding, as he did, the prevailing relationship of the 
workers to the capitalist classes, than the hitherto 
dominant school of political economists have been in 
regarding it as the natural and normal condition of the 
two parties, any disturbance of which must ’involve the 
dislocation of the entire social machinery of the modern 
world. Not the least important part of the work which 
Marx has already accomplished (for to the influence of 
the socialist party the change is undoubtedly due) is 
the tendency already visible amongst the younger and 
rising school of political economists, particularly in 
England, to question whethel' this relationship is 
natural and normal, and whether the extraordinary 
powers and privilege^ which capital has inherited from 
a past order of society — powers begetting, to use words 
of Professor Marshall, “the cruelty and waste of 
irresponsible competition and the licentious use of 


also be kept well in mind — and the rising school of economic science can 
do nothing but good in keeping the fact always clearly in view — that the 
rights and privileges of capital and wealth have hitherto been much more 
than those which necessarily attach to “ the function of the undertaker of 
business enterprises” in order to obtain the highest possible efficiency. 
Marx went much too far, but the idea underlying his conception of the 
exploitation of labour in the past is, in the main, sound and scientific. 
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wealth,” * — constitute any necessary feiture of the insti- 
tution of private capital in enabling it to discharge the 
beneficial function it is held to be capable of perform- 
ing for society. 

Now, the development which I^arx contemplated is, 
it may be observed, thoroughly materialistic.; it takes no 
account of those prime evolutionary forces which lie 
behind the whole process of our social development. 
The phenomenon which underlies what has been called 
the exploitation of labour is, as we have seen, in no way 
new or special to our time. What then is the special 
factor in modem life which has enabled Marx to antici- 
pate the growing power of the workers, and as a result 
to picture with some degree of verisimilitude a stage at 
which it will become irresistible, and at which they will 
proceed to heize and socialise the means of production ? 
His followers may reply that it is the inherent tendency 
of the process of economic evolution actually in pro- 
gress. Yet it is nothing of the kind. If any of Marx’s 
followers really hold this view, they are deceiving them- 
selves. The economic problem per se has no inherent 
tendency whatever which it did not possess under any 
other phase of society,* and firom the beginning. The 
new factor in the problem is one altogether outside of 
and independent of the economic ^tuation. 

If we look round at the position of the workers at 
the present day, and note their relations to the state and 
to the capitalist class, it will be seen that the one 
absolutely new and special feature which distinguishes 
these relationships now, as compared with all past 
periods, is, that the exploited classes, as the result of an 

^ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society ^ December 1890, p. 643. 
Reprint of Address as President of Economic Section, British Association, 
Meeting September 1890. 
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evolution long fa progress, and still continuing with 
unabated pace, have been admitted to the exercise, 
of political power on a footing which tends more and; 
more to be one of actual equality with those who have 
hitherto held them in subjection. This evolution has 
its causes exclusively in that ethical development, the 
course of which has been traced in the previous chapter. 
It is the cardinal and essential feature of the situa- 
tion dominating the entire outlook, but remaining 
entirely independent of the economic question. 

It will help materially towards the clearer under- 
standing of the position if this feature of the situation 
is kept well in view. We may perceive the importance 
of the factor at once if it is taken away. The 
materialistic evolution of Marx is left without its 
motive power. For, if we are to have only the frank 
selfishness of the exploiting classes on the one side, and 
the equally materialistic selfishness of the exploited 
classes on the other, “ the inherent tendency of modern 
society” disappears. There would remain nothing what- 
ever in the present constitution of society, economic or 
otherwise, which would lead us to expect any progress 
towards the culmination which Marx describes, but 
everything which would lead us to anticipate the 
repetition of a well-worn tale of history. If we are to 
have nothing but materialistic selfishness on the one 
side leagued against equally materialistic selfishness on 
the other, then the power -holding classes, being still 
immeasurably the stronger, would be quite capable of 
taking care of themselves, and would indeed be very 
foolish if they did not do so. Instead of enfranchising, 
educating, and raising the lower masses of the people (as 
they are now doing as the result of a development which 
Marx has not taken into account), they would know 
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perfectly well, as they have always don^i in the past, how 
“ to keep the people in their places,” i.e. in ignorance 
and political disability, all the modem tendency of capital 
towards competition and concentration notwithstanding. 

But, it will be answered, the feature of our times, 
which there is no gainsaying, is the humanitarian tend- 
ency in the contrary direction. The situation with 
which we have to deal is one in which this materialistic 
selfishness does not exist. Never in human history 
have the minds of men been moved with nobler or 
more generous ideas towards each other ; and the whole 
tendency of our civilisation has been, and continues 
to be, to develop this disposition. Quite so. This is, 
indeed, the reason why we are only likely to misinter- 
pret, as Marx has undoubtedly done, the nature and 
tendency of the economic development we are. under- 
going, by regarding it apart in itself as the key to 
the whole situation, instead of as only a subordinate 
phase of an immensely wider evolutionary process. 
From the larger outlook the view is immeasurably 
widened. The development that will fill the history 
of the twentieth century will certainly be the change 
in the relations of capital, labour, and the state ; but 
once we have grasped the fundamental laws behind that 
development as a whole, it becomes clear that the 
change, vast and significant as it undoubtedly promises 
to be, will, nevertheless, be one essentially and pro- 
foundly difierent both in character and results from 
that which Marx anticipated. 

To understand the nature of this change, it is 
desirable now to call to mind once more the leading 
features of that remarkable process of social develop- 
ment which has been in progress throughout the 
history of our civilisation. We found this process to 
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consist essentially in the slow disintegration of that 
military type of society which reached its highest 
development in the Roman Empire. The change has 
been gradually accomplished against the prolonged 
resistance encountered under innumerable forms of 

a 

those privileged classes which obtained, under this 
constitution of society, the influence they have in con- 
siderable measure, although to a gradually diminish- 
ing extent, continued to enjoy down into the time 
in which we are living. Let us see then, in the first 
place, what have been the tendencies of this process so 
far, for this must evidently be a most important con- 
sideration in endeavouring to form an estimate of the 
direction in which it is carrying us. 

If we look at this process as a whole, it will be seen 
that, so far as it has proceeded, it presents* two easily 
recognised features. There have been two distinct 
tendencies displayed therein, each constant, growing, 
unmistakable. In the first place, there can be no doubt 
that, allowing for all disappointments and drawbacks, 
the social progress, moral and material, which the massed 
of the people have made since the process commenced! 
has been great, and has been, Although interrupted at! 
times, practically continuous. It must be remembered] 
that, at the period at.which we take up the process, the 
lower masses of the people amongst the present European 
nations possessed scarcely any social or political rights. 
Great numbers of them lived continually on the brink of 
starvation ; military force was almost the only law 
society recognised ; and slavery, which had hitherto been 
an almost universal human institution, had behind it not 
only all the authority of force, but the unquestioned 
sanction of the highest civilisation which man had 
so far reached. The instincts which led men to prey 
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on each other were scarcely more restrained than amongst 
the lower animus, and it must not be assumed that this 
was the result of the disorganised state of society ; for, 
following the example of the ancient empires, all associa- 
tions of men with any definite pretensions to a national 
existence aspired as a legitimate object to prey on other 
peoples. The feudal lords, in like manner, preyed on 
their neighbours whenever their resources and following 
gave them hope of success, so that scarcely any district 
was long free from the horrors and outrage of war in 
one shape or another. 

No glamour can hide the wretchedness of the masses 
of the people throughout the early stages of the history 
of the present European peoples. Their position was, at 
best, but one of slavery slightly modified. The worse 
than animal conditions to which they were subject, 
the unwholesome food on which they fared, and the 
state of general destitution in which they lived, must, in 
all probability, be held to be associated with the general 
prevalence in Europe late into the Middle Ages of widely 
prevalent diseases that have since become extinct. The ter- 
rible “ plague” epidemics periodically devastated Europe 
on a scale and to an extent which the modern world has 
no experience of, and which we can only very imperfectly 
realise. After the break-up of njilitary feudalism the 
condition of things was little better. The people were 
crushed under the weight of rents, services, taxations, 
and exactions of all kinds. Trade, commerce, industry, 
and agriculture were harassed, restricted, and im- 
poverished by the multitude of burthens imposed on 
them — burthens which only during the last hundred years 
have been eased or removed in most Western countries. 
Many who now rightly recognise that we have lived 
through the period of laissez-faire, but who rail at the 
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doctrine itself, h^e a very imperfect conception of the 
time which produced it ; a time when the power-hold- 
ing classes — to use Carlyle’s forcible phrase — regarded 
“ industry all noosed and haltered, as if it were some 
beast of the chase for the mighty hunters of this world 
to bait and cut slices from,” a time when it “cried 
passionately to its well-paid guides and watchers, not 
guide me ; but laissez-faire. Lea ve me alone of your 
guidance ! ” * 

Slow though the improvement in material conditions 
has been, it has been, neA^ertheless, unmistakable as the 
people have gradually acquired a larger and larger share 
of political power ; but it has, naturally, been greatest as 
we approach our own times. No careful student of 
history can ignore the signibcance of the improvement 
in the position of the masses of the peopld which has 
taken place in such countries as England and France 
during the nineteenth century. In England the progress, 
as we approach our own day, has been enormous. At 
the bottom of the scale we find, as Mr. Giffen showed a 
few years ago,* an almost continuous decrease in the pro- 

1 In the Journal de la Socidtd de Statistique d^ Paris^ March 1889, 
Alfred Neymarck enumerates some of tfie burthens imposed on the 
peasant in France one hundred years ago. “ Without taking into account 
services to be paid for in kind, he was called upon to pay dtmeSy tailleSj 
capitations, vingtikmes, and cerjJtQmes, corvdes, aides, gahelles, etc. If he was 
desirous of selling in the markets open to him the produce of his labour, 
he was forced to pay the dues on mcsurage, piquetage, rrdnage, sterlage, 
palette, dcuelUe, pied fourchu, angayage, dprouvage, and dtalage ; that is to 
say he was mulcted for each measure of grain sold ; for each cow, pig, or 
sheep ; for each load of wheat brought in by strangers ; for each basket 
containing fowls, eggs, butter, and cheese, and for each horse examined 
and sold’^ (see translation of paper in Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, June 1889). See also Mill’s Political Economy, Book v. chap, xi., 
for an account of the restrictions and burthens which the state formerly 
placed upon commerce and manufactures. 

2 Vide Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December 1887 ; 
Presidential Address, Economic Section, British Association, Meeting 
December 1887. 
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portion of paupers since 1855. The w^ges of almost all 
classes have greatly risen, and their purchasing power 
is greater. The savings bank deposits and depositors 
show a progressive increase which is most striking. The 
houses in which the masses of the people live are better, 
and continually increase in value ; the conditions of life 
are more healthy and refined, and continually tend 
towards improvement. The hours of labour are much 
less, and tend towards further reduction ; the conditions 
of work have been greatly improved ; and education, 
amusement, and recreation are provided for the people 
on a greatly extended scale. Nay, at last, we have the 
rising school of orthodox political economists in Eng- 
land already beginning to question whether poverty 
itself may not be abolished, and whether it is necessarily 
any more *a permanent human institution than was 
slavery. 

It has been the same in France. It must be remem- 
bered that we have to compare the present condition of 
the mass of the population, not with their state under 
some ideal organisation of society, but with their actual 
condition in the past. In a very striking comparison 
of the present and •the past in France by Alfred 
Neymarck, which appeared in the Journal de la SocietS 
de Statistique de Paris for March 1889, some interest- 
ing facts are recorded. “ During the last centuries," 
says the author, “ famine which we now only know by 
name, and of which we have no practical experience, 
was, in some sort, a permanent institution on the fertile 
soil of France. In the twelfth century it made its 
appearance over fifty times. Under Louis XIV. in 1663 
and 1690, and in 1790, whole populations were abso- 
lutely dying of hunger.” * A century ago the peasant in 

1 Vide Translation, Journal Royal Statistical Society, June 1889. 
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France suffered cioutinual privation ; such a condition 
had become chronic. “White bread was a thing un- 
known ; once or twice a year, at Easter or at other 
high festivals, a piece of bacon was regarded as a 
luxury. Oil of rape-seed and beech-oil were used to 
render the most common vegetables palatable. The 
ordinary beverage was water ; beer was dear, cider 
not less so, and wine was a luxury exceedingly 
rare.” 

As against this the author contrasts the present 
condition of the lower classes. “ One has only to glance 
at the labouring man when engaged at his work, to see 
that the quality of his clothing has improved, and that 
the shoe has replaced the sabot. Instead of the tattered 
garments, veritable rags in fact, formerly worn by 
women, has succeeded printed calicoes, wool,*and cloth ; 
and in the poorest houses it is a common thing to find 
linen, clean and white, put away for use on Sundays 
and f4te days, and it is by no means unusual to find in 
a large number of cottages both books and flowers. 
Wages have increased three, four, five, and even ten- 
fold in certain industries. Formerly a workman barely 
gained, and that with the hardest labour, from one to 
two francs a day ; he now receives from five, six, eight, 
and sometimes ten frapcs.” ^ The average duration of 
life has, the author says, increased ; the rate of mortality 
is lower ; the quality of food has improved ; house accom- 
modation is better ; clothing more healthy ; and temper- 
ance more extensively practised. 

In whatever direction we look we find evidence of 
this same tendency. Foreign economic writers are 
already beginning to remark that one of the most strik- 
ing of recent economic phenomena in England is the 

* Vide Translation, Journal Royal Statistical Society, June 1889. 

Q 
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eheck whicfii appears to have been gi|^en to the growth 
of large fortunes, and the wider and more even distribu- 
tion of wealth which is taking place. The same tendency 
is visible in France; M. Claudio Jannet has recently 
stated that there are not now in France more than 700 
to 800 persons with £ 10,000 a year, and not more than 
18,000 to 20,000 with £2000 and upwards. He shows 
also that, whereas the national debt in that country has 
doubled from 1869 to 1881 , the holders have quadrupled. 
The number of small holders of bonds tends to greatly 
increase, and he mentions that one-half of the bonds 
of the city of Paris are owned by holders of a single 
bond. Other figures quoted are also striking. Out of 
8 , 302,272 inhabited houses in France, he states that 
5 , 460 , 355 , or about 65 per cent, are occupied by 
their owners.^ Some years ago Mr. Goschen furnished 
us with an equally interesting set of facts exhibiting 
the tendency to the increase of moderate incomes in 
England. “ 

The conditions of life of the masses of the people \ 


^ See Lq Gapitalj la Speculation et la Finance au xiocf^ SihUy par 
Claudio Jannet, Paris, 1892. The author says (p. 30): “Le recense- 
ment des habitations auquel Tad ministration des contributions directes a 
proc4d4 en 1888 pour ^valuer la propriete bdtie, a mis ce fait en pleine 
Evidence. Sur 8,302,272 maisons d’habitation (deduction faite de 
612,251 non occujKies), 5,460,355 sont habjtdes par leur propri4taire, ce 
qui fait plus de 65 p. 1 00, les deux tiers, pour la France entiere.” 

His statement respecting the gradual increase in the number of holders 
of the public funds is as follows ; — “ Le nombre des inscriptions de rentes 
4tait, en 1886, de 3,861,280 pour 743 millions de rente 3 pour 100 et 
4^; au 31 d(iceral>re 1889, il 4tait de 4,708,348 pour 856 millions de 
rente. Cela ne veut pas dire qu’il y ait un pareil nombre de rentiers, 
car le nidine person ne posscde souvent plusieurs inscriptions. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu 6valuait ^ environ un million le nombre des possesseurs de rente 
en 1881. II est tivideujinent plus considerable aujourd’hui, car, au fur 
et k mesure que les grands emprunts se classent, la rente se disa^mine 
davantage. Tandis que, de 1869 k 1891, le chiffre total des rentes 
doublait, le nombre dea inscriptions quadruplait” (p. 32). 

* Vide Journal of the Hoyal Statistical Society, December 1887. 
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show everywhere! a progressive improvemerit — the iin-| 
provement, so far, following the development by which] 
the people have attained to a larger and larger share ^ 
of political power. This feature is sometimes dwelt | 
upon by those who wish to draw conclusions therefrom 
favourable to the continuance of the existing order of 
things. But we must not on that account ignore the 
facts altogether, as is sometimes done by writers of 
extreme views on the other side. In estimating the 
situation, our first duty clearly is to take all its features 
fairly into account ; and when this is done it must be 
frankly admitted that there is no justification whatever 
for either thinking or speaking of the past century as 
a period of progressive degeneration for the working 
classes. All the facts point unmistakably the other way. 

If we look now in another quarter, the second 
tendency of the developmental tendency which has been, 
so far, in progress, is even more clearly discernible. The 
movement which is thus slowly raising the condition of 
the masses, and bringing about more equal conditions of 
life amongst the people, has not hitherto operated to 
suspend the rivalry and competition of life. On the 
contrary, the more carefully w^ consider the whole 
process, the more clearly does it appeaj that its 
tendency has been in the opposite direction. It is in 
countries like England and the United States, where the 
process has advanced farthest, that the rivalry and 
competition have such well - marked features. The 
conditions have tended to become freer, fairer, more 
humanised. But so also have the stress and energy 
of life, developed thereby, tended to reach a point dis- 
tinctly higher than ever before attained in human 
existence. It is not that we are travelling in the direc- 
tion of that unregulated and anarchic state of competi- 
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tion which the capitalist classes, with obvious inaccuracy, 
often describe as “free” competition, but which the 
workers themselves more correctly call “cut-throat” 
1 Competition. It is rather that everywhere and always 
1 the competition is tending towards higher efficiency. 

The tendency amongst all the advanced peoples 
appears to be unmistakable. It is everywhere to allow 
the fullest possible scope for the development of the 
personality of the individual, and the widest possible 
range of opportunity to follow wherever his powers or 
abilities lead him. We have, in a preceding chapter, 
dwelt upon the extent to which this tendency is displayed 
in almost every department of life amongst the leading 
Western peoples, and how unmistakably it constitutes 
the characteristic feature of the life of those sections of 
the race which are obtaining the greatest ascendency in 
the world. 

Looking back over the process of evolution which 
has been unfolding in our civilisation, there can be no 
mistaking its nature. The slow break-up of the military 
type of society out of which it arose ; the abolition of 
slavery ; the steady restriction of the power retained 
over the people by those privileged classes who obtained 
their rights and influence under an earlier form of society; 
the disintegration of military feudalism ; the slow and 
painfully-achieved steps in the emancipation (still incom- 
plete) of agriculture, trade, and commerce, from the 
rights which modified feudalism continued to retain over 
them ; the hard- won stages in the political emancipation 
of the masses (now approaching completion amongst the 
Western peoples), accompanied by a gradual improve- 
ment in the conditions of life amongst the lower classes 
— these have all been the well-marked stages in a single 
developmental process still pursuing its onward course 
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amongst us. The inherent tendency of the process 
from the beginning has been to ultimately bring all the 
excluded people into the rivalry of life. But its signifl-* 
cance has consisted in its tendency to raise this rivalry' 
to the highest level o^ efficiency it has ever reached. 

It would seem that there can be little doubt as to 
the nature and the tendency of the development so far. 
What then, it may be asked, is it destined to accom- 
plish in the future? The answer must apparently 
be, that it must complete the process of evolution 
in progress, by eventually bringing all the people 
into the rivalry of life, not only on a footing of 
political ecjuality, hut on conditions of equal social 
opportunities. This is the end which the developmental 
forces at work in our civilisation are apparently destined 
to achieve in the social life of those peopfe amongst 
whom it is allowed to follow its natural and normal 
course uninterrupted by disturbing causes, — an end, 
when its relationships are perceived, as moving to the 
imagination, as vast and transforming in character, as 
that which Marx anticipated. But it is an end 
essentially and profoundly different in character. Marx 
contemplated our Western cmlisation culminating 
in a condition of society which it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for any on§ who had realised the essential 
unity and continuity under all outward forms of the 
developmental forces at work in human society, to 
imagine ; a state in which the laws that had operated 
continuously from the beginning of life were to be 
suddenly interrupted and finally suspended. But the 
state towards which we are travelling is apparently not 
one in which these laws will be suspended ; it will be 
only the highest phase reached in human society of the 
same cosmic process which has been in operation from 
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the beginning. Great and transforming as the coming 
changes wiU in all probability be, no hhouhversement of 
society is to be expected. We are moving, and shall 
merely continue to move, by orderly stages to the goal 
towards which the face of society has in reality been 
set from the beginning of our civilisation. 

If we endeavour to present clearly to our minds the 
nature of this process as a whole, we shall find that we 
are now in a position to understand the meaning of that 
social development towards which our times are ripen- 
ing, and with which the history of the twentieth 
century will undoubtedly be filled. Nay, more, we are 
enabled to distinguish, with some degree of clearness, the 
stages through which it must carry us in the immediate 
future. The period through which we are passing is 
perceived "to be one of transition. A definite, long- 
drawn-out, and altogether remarkable era in the history 
of our civilisation is coming to a close amongst the more 
advanced peoples. We are entering on a new era. 
The political enfranchisement of the masses is well-nigh 
accomplished ; the process which will occupy the next 
period will be that of their social enfranchisement. 
The people have been,* at last, admitted to equal political 
rights; in the next stage they must apparently be 
admitted to equal social opportunities. When the nature 
of the transition is perceived, it becomes clear also that 
the questions around which the conflict of social forces 
must centre in the immediate future are just those 
’questions the socialist movement has brought into 
such prominence, namely, those affecting the exist- 
ing rights of capital and the present distribution of 
wealth. 

In one of those frequent flashes wherewith Marx, for 
a moment, lights up the foundations of present-day 
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society, he asserts that “the economic structure of 
(present) capita^st society has grown out of the 
economic structure of feudal society.”^ This is a fact 
which has not yet been fully realised by those pro- 
^gressive parties amongst us, who, having for the most 
part accepted the ideas of the older school of economists 
as to the relationships of labour, capital, and the state, 
have obtained therefrom a false sense of the continued 
normalcy and rigidity of these relationships. We have, 
however, only to watch closely the wave of change 
which is passing over economic science in England to 
learn in what a large measure the truth underly- 
ing Marx’s statement is already being perceived and 
applied by the younger and rising school of econo- 
mists. 

There is a growing and highly significant tendency 
amongst this school to question whether the present 
“cruelty and waste of irresponsible competition, and 
the licentious use of wealth,” do really form any 
essential feature of the institution of private capital, 
or any necessary accompaniment of “the services 
which competition renders to society, by tending to 
put the ablest men into the most important posts, 
the next ablest into the next most important, and 
so on, and by giving to those in each grade freedom 
for the full exercise of their faculties.”^ It is being 
questioned with growing confidence by this school 
whether, allowing “ that industrial progress depends on 
our getting the right men into the right places and 

^ Capital^ Tol. ii. chap. xxvi. English translation, Swan Sonnen- 
Bchein and Co. 

2 Vide “ Some Aspects of Competition ” by Professor Alfred Marshall, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society^ December 1890. Eeprint of 
Address as President of Economic Section, British Association, 1890. 
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them a free hand and’ suffieient incitement to 
exert themselves to the utmost,’^ it ijflso follows ** that 
nothing less than the enormous fortunes which success- 
ful men now make and retain would suflSce for that 
purpose.” Professor Marshall goes so far as to hold^ 
that this last position is untenable, and that “the 
present extreme inequalities of wealth tend in many 
ways to prevent human faculties from being turned to 
their best account.'' And he continues: “All history 
shows that a man will exert himself nearly as much to 
secure a small rise in income as a large one, provided he 
knows beforehand what he stands to gain, and is in no 
fear of having the expected fruits of his exertions taken 
away from him by arbitrary spoliation. If there were 
any fear of that he would not do his best, but if the 
conditions of the country were such that a moderate 
income gave as good a social position as a large one 
does now ; if to have earned a moderate income were a 
strong presumptive proof that a man had surpassed able 
rivals in the attempt to do a difficult thing well, then 
the hope of earning such an income would offer to all 
but the most sordid natures inducements almost as 
strong as they are now, when there is an equal hope of 
earning a large one."^ 

These are all indications of the direction in which we 
are travelling — and indications of ihe utmost significance 
at the present time as coming from the younger orthodox 
school of economists in England. The position occupied 
by this party is already clearly defined. “They are 
most anxious to preserve the freedom of the individual 
to try new paths on his own responsibility. They 
regard this as the vital service which free competition 
renders to progress ; and desire, on scientific grounds, to 

^ Vtde “ Some Aspect* of Comfi^ition,” hj Professor Alfred Mar^all, 
Journal of the Royod Statistical Society^ December 1890. Reprint df. 
Address as President of Economic Section, British Associatioji, 1890. 
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disentangle the pasd for* it firom the case for, ^sucfi 
institutions as te^d to maintain, extreme inequalities of 
wealth ; to which some of them are strongly opposed” ^ 

The nature of the position which has been reached 
amongst the advanced sections of the Western peoples 
thus emerges more clearly into view. Occupied as 
these peoples have been for a prolonged period in 
winning and consolidating their political freedom, they, 
as a consequence, have tended — no less in the United 
States than in Germany, I'rance, and England — to 
magnify as the final end the occupation of a merely 
preliminary position. We have come to believe that 
the feudal system is defunct. But the real fact, as Marx 
realised more clearly than the older economists, is, that 
the dead hand of feudalism still presses with crushing 
weight upon the people through almost all? the forms 
and institutions of present-day society. A large part of 
the existing unregulated and uncontrolled rights of 
wealth and capital are in reality merely the surviving 
rights of feudalism adapted to new conditions. Educa- 
tion must in time bring us to see that their continued 
existence is incompatible with the attainment of the 
ideal which society will have set*more and more clearly 
before it in the stage of development upon which we 
are entering. 

How far we are at present from the realisation of 
this ideal of equality of opportunity, we shall probably 
perceive more clearly as the development continues. 
Future generations may regard with some degree of 
surprise, and may even smile at our conceptions of 
present-day society as a condition in which we secure 
the full benefits of competition; in which we get the 

^ Vide “ Some Aspects of Competition,” by Professor Alfred Marshall, 
Jmrnal the Royal Statutical Society y December 1890. Reprint of 
Address as President of Economic Sec^on, British Association, 1890. ' 
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right men into the right places and give them sufficient 
inducements to exert themselves ; ancK in which we have 
obtained for all members of the community the neces- 
sary opportunity for the best exercise of their faculties. 
It requires but little reflection to see how wide of the 
mark such a conception really is. A large proportion 
of the population in the prevailing state of society take 
part in the rivalry of life only under conditions which 
absolutely preclude them, whatever their natural merit 
or ability, from any real chance therein. They come 
into the world to find the best positions not only 
already filled but practically occupied in perpetuity. 
For, under the great body of rights which wealth has 
inherited from feudalism, we to all intents and purposes 
allow the wealthy classes to retain the control of these 
positions fOr generation after generation, to the perma- 
nent exclusion of the rest of the people. EVen from 
that large and growing class of positions for which high 
acquirements or superior education is the only quali- 
fication, and of which we, consequently (with strange in- 
accuracy), speak as if they were open to all comers, it may 
be perceived that the larger proportion of the people 
are excluded — almost us rigorously and as absolutely as 
in any past condition of society — by the simple fact that 
the ability to acquire such education or qualification is 
at present the exclusive privilege of wealth. 

Before the rivalry of life can be raised to that state 
of efficiency as an instrument of progress towards which 
it appears to be the inherent tendency of our civilisa- 
tion to continue to carry it, society will still have 
to undergo a transformation almost as marked as any 
through which it has passed in previous stages. We 
have evidence of the beginning of this transformation 
in that trend of present-day legislation which appears 
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so puzzling to many of the old progressive school, who 
have not realised^ the nature of the process of develop- 
ment in progress. It may be noticed that the char- 
acteristic feature of this legislation is the increasing 
tendency to raise the position of the lower classes at 
the expense of the ivealthier classes. All future pro- 
gressive legislation must apparently have this tendency. 
It is almost a conditio sine qud non of any measure 
that carries us a step forward in our social develop- 
ment. 

This is the real meaning of a large class of 
proposed measures, amongst others that which aims 
at securing an eight hours day for adult labour 
enforced by law — measures, in the present transition 
period, loosely but inaccurately described as socialist, 
and still looked at askance by that radioal party in 
England who have not yet clearly perceived that the 
principles of their faith carry them any farther than 
the mere political enfranchisement of the people. To 
shorten the hours of labour in such a manner is, at the 
present time, primarily and above everything else to 
raise the conditions of life of the workers at the expense 
of wealth ; and, consequently, ultimately to place the 
workers more on a footing of equality in the rivalry of life 
with those above them. It is this principle also that 
is behind various recent measures in England — limited in 
character but tending to gradually and greatly extend 
in scope — which aim at bettering at the public expense 
the condition of the lives of the lower classes of workers. 
It underlies the demand for graduated taxation, which 
may be expected to increase in strength and importunity ; 
and demands which may be expected to take practical- 
shape in the near future, for the revision of the heredi- 
tary rights of wealth and the conditions under which great 
fortunes are transmitted from generation to generation. 
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The same principle will apparently underlie our educa- 
tion legislation in future. We must ^pect to have to 
meet, before long, demands for a very considerable exten- 
sion of the education provided by the state and for state 
control in the interests of the people of higher as well 
as of elementary education. It may be remarked that 
over no other question is the struggle between the old 
spirit and the new likely to be more severe and pro- 
longed than over this question of education. It is in 
reality one of the last principal strongholds of the 
retreating party. It is not yet clearly perceived by the 
people that there is not any more natural and lasting 
distinction between the educated and the unteducated 
classes of which we hear so much nowadays, than there 
has been between the other classes in the past. Citizen 
and slave, patrician and plebeian, feudal lord and serf, 
privileged classes and common people, leisured classes 
and working masses, have been steps in a process of 
development. In the “ educated classes ” and the 
“ uneducated classes ” we have only the same distinc- 
tion under a subtler and even less defensible form ; 
for the right to education in its highest forms now 
remains largely independent of any other qualification 
than the possession of mere riches to secure it ; it 
constitutes, in fact, one of the most exclusive, and at 
the same time one of the most influential, of the privi- 
leges of wealth. 

There is also another aspect of the subject which we 
must be prepared to find coming into increasing promi- 
nence. It is a fact, the full significance of which has 
not yet been perceived by the masses, that the condition 
of ‘society which renders the right of entry to the 
institutions for higher education the almost exclusive 
privilege of wealth, tends, from the close connection of 
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these institutions with the intellectual life of society, ta 
render them (however much they may, and do, from the 
highest motives endeavour to resist such tendency) 
influences retarding to a considerable degree the 
progress of the development which society is under- 
going. We have, consequently, at the present day, in 
most of our advanced societies the remarkable pheno- 
menon of the intellectual and educated classes, at 
first almost invariably condemning and resisting the 
successive steps in onr social development, uttering the 
most gloomy warnings and forebodings as these steps 
have been taken — and then tardily justifying them when 
they have become matters of history ; that is to say, 
when approval or disapproval has long ceased to be 
of practical importance. It has to be confessed that 
in England during the nineteenth century the educated 
classes, in almost all the great political changes 
that have been effected, have taken the side of the 
party afterwards admitted to have been in the wrong, 
— they have almost invariably opposed at the time the 
measures they have subsequently come to defend 
and justify. This is to be noticed alike of measures 
which have extended education, which have emancipated 
trade, which have extended the franchise. The educated 
classes have even, it must be confessed, opposed measures 
which have tended to secure religious freedom and to 
abolish slavery. The motive force behind the long list of 
progressive measures carried during this period has in 
scarcely any appreciable measure come from the edu- 
cated classes ; it has come almost exclusively from the 
middle and lower classes, who have in turn acted, not ■ 
under the stimulus of intellectual motives, but under ' 
the influence of their altruistic feelings. 

We have evidence of the same development towards 
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securing equality of opportunity in that tendency 
towards the extension of the interference of the state, 
which appears so revolutionary to politicians of the old 
laissez-faire school. The progressive interference of 
the state (mostly in the interests of the weaker classes, 
and at the expense of wealth and privilege) in depart- 
ments now looked upon as quite outside the sphere of 
such action, is apparently inevitable. We do not yet fully 
realise that with the completion of the political enfran- 
chisement of the people, the state itself will have under- 
gone a profound transformation. Its new relationship to 
the people must be quite different from any that has 
ever before prevailed in history. The spirit which 
produced the old laissez-faire doctrine has, in all proba- 
bility, still a great part to play in our social development; 
but the doctrine itself is, in reality, what the party 
previously identified with it in England has- for some 
time instinctively recognised it to be — the doctrine of a 
period beyond which we have progressed. It has served 
its end in the stage of evolution through which we have 
passed ; for the doctrine of the non-interference of the 
state was the natural political creed of a people who had 
won their political freedom through a process of slow, 
orderly, and hard-fought development, and to whom the 
state throughout this period represented the power- 
holding classes whose interests were not coincident 
with those of the masses of the people. 

But the doctrine has no such part to play in the 
future. In the era upon which we are entering, the long 
uphill effort to secure equality of opportunity, as well as 
equality of political rights, will of necessity involve, not 
the restriction of the interference of the state, but the 
progressive extension of its sphere of action to almost 
every department of our social life. The movement in 
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the direction of the regulation, control, and restriction 
of the rights of wealth and capital must be expected to 
continue, even to Vhe extent of the state iuself assuming 
these rights in cases where it is clearly proved that 
their retention in private hands must unduly interfere 
with the rights and opportunities of the body of the 
people. But the continuity of principle may be expected 
to remain evident under the now appearances. Even in 
such cases the state will, in reality, assume such functions 
in order to preserve or secure the advantages of compe- 
tition rather than to suspend competition. Hence the 
general tendency must he expected to he towards state 
interference and state control on a greatly extended 
scale rather than towards state management. 

It may, perhaps, be inferred from this that the 
development of society in the direction indicated will 
be itself a movement towards socialism. This is not so. 
The gulf between the state of society towards which it is 
the tendency of the process of evolution now in progress 
to carry us, and socialism, is wide and deep. The avowed 
aim of socialism is to suspend that personal rivalry and 
competition of life which not only is now, but has been 
from the beginning of life, the •fundamental impetus 
behind all progress. The inherent tendency of the 
process of social development now taking place amongst 
us is (as it has been from the beginning of our civilisa- 
tion) to raise this rivalry to the very highest degree 
of efficiency as a condition of progress, by bringing 
all the people into it on a footing of equality, and by 
allowing the freest possible play of forces within the 
community, and the widest possible opportunities for 
the development of every individual’s faculties and 
personality. This is the meaning of that evolutional 
process which has been slowly proceeding through the 
liistory of the Western peoples. 
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But in any consideration of the future tendency of 
our social progress, the overshadowing importance of 
that ethical development which has supplied the motive 
power behind the procession of events we call pro- 
gress, must always be kept in mind. In the process 
of evolution through which we have passed, the main 
function of that ethical movement on which our civilisa- 
tion is founded has been in the first place to provide 
the sanctions necessary to secure the continued sub- 
ordination of the interests of the self-assertive individual 
to the larger interests of society. In the second place 
it has been to generate that great fund of altruistic 
feeling which, gradually saturating our entire social 
life, has slowly undermined the position of the power- 
holding classes, and so rendered possible the movement 
which is tending to ultimately bring all the people into 
the rivalry of life on conditions of equality.'' 

The future progress of our social development con- 
tinues to be indissolubly bound up with this movement. 
When the fundamental conditions of the problem which 
underlies human evolution are once clearly understood, 
it must be perceived that it is in the nature of things 
impossible for rationalism by itself to provide such 
sanctions or to generate, or even to keep up, this fund 
of altruistic feeling. We must regard it as a law 
that : — 

The process which is proceeding in human society 
is always progressively developing two inherently 
antagonistic hut complementary tendencies; namely, 
(l) the tendency requiring the increasing subordina- 
tion of the individual to society, and (2) the rational- 
istic tendency leading the individual at the same time 
to question, with increasing insistence, the authority of 
the claims requiring him to submit to a process of social 
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order in which he has ahsolntely no interest ^ and which 
is operating larg^ in the interests of unhorn genera- 
tions. In a healthy and progressive society^ the 
fundamental principle of its existence is, that the 
second tendency must he continually subordinated to 
the first. But the intellect has no power to effect this 
subordination. 

With the decay of the ethical influences in question, 
we may imagine the cynical indifierence, nay, the 
cultivated intellectual pride, with which a vigorous 
character would regard its emancipation from vrhat it 
must, in such circumstances, regard as the mere vulgar 
thraldom of conventional standards of morality. If our 
conscious relationship to the universe is measured by the 
brief span of individual existence, then the intellect can 
know of only one duty in the individual, rfamely, his 
duty to himself to make the most of the few precious 
years of consciousness he can ever know. Every other 
consideration must appear dwarfed and ridiculous in 
comparison. Evgry pain avoided, every pleasure gained 
in these few years, is a consideration, beside which the 
intellect must count any aspiration to further a process 
of cosmic evolution in which the individual has no 
interest as mere dust in the balance. We must expect 
wealth and power, :^n such circumstances, to be 
grasped at with a fierce earnestness, not for what are 
called sordid motives, but for intellectual motives— for 
command of the pleasures and gratifications which they 
alone can secure. And it must be remembered that the 
universal experience of mankind has been, and is still, 
that wealth and culture divorced from the control of 
ethical influences of the kind in question have not 
sought to find satisfaction in what are called the higher 
altruistic pleasures, but that they have rather, as evolu- 
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tionary science would have taught us, sought the satis- 
faction of those instincts which have their roots deepest 
in our natures. Voluptuousness and epicureanism in all 
their most refined and unmentionable forms have every- 
where been, and everywhere continue to be, the accom- 
paniments of irresponsible wealth and power, the corre- 
sponding mental habit being one of cultured contempt 
for the excluded and envious masses. 

Nor must any weight be attached to the argument 
that would ask us to take note of the many exceptions 
to such a tendency to be found in present society, in 
individuals of the highest motives and purest lives, who 
are not in any way under the influence of the religious 
movement upon which our civilisation is founded. Such 
individuals are sometimes spoken of as if their example 
afforded disproof of the argument here developed. Their 
lives and teaching, it is urged, are themselves a worthy 
proof of that extraordinary development of the altruistic 
feelings which we have been regarding as the peculiar 
product of the religious development described. Yet 
the individuals themselves openly profess disbelief in the 
teaching which this movement inspires, and they would 
probably altogether ‘disclaim its influence in ordering 
their lives or directing their conduct. How, it is asked, 
are we to reconcile these facts with the view of our 
civilisation as the product of this religious movement, 
and with our conception of the latter as the seat of those 
vital forces which are moving and reconstructing the 
modern world ? 

The explanation is simple. It arises naturally when 
we come to regard the history of our civilisation as the 
record of a long process of social development, to the 
progress of which our interests as individuals are quite 
subordinate. It has been insisted throughout that the 
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social development which is called Western civilisation 
is not the product of any particular race or people; 
that it must be regarded as an organic growth, the key 
to the life-history of which is to be found in the study 
of the ethical movement which extends through it. If 
we look at the matter in this light, and then call to 
mind who,t the histories of the nations and races embraced 
within the life of this organic development have been ; 
if we reflect how deeply these peoples have been affected 
at every point by the movement in question ; if we 
consider how profoundly their laws, institutions, mental 
and moral training, ways of judging conduct, and habits 
of thought have been influenced for an immense number 
of generations in the course of the development through 
which they have passed, we shall at once realise that it 
would be irrational and foolish to expect that any 
individuals, or classes, or that the individuals of a single 
generation, should have the power to free themselves 
from this influence. We are, all of us, whatever our 
opinions may bq concerning this movement, uncon- 
sciously influenced by it at every point of our careers, 
and in every moment of our lives. We, like our times, 
are mentally and morally the prodtact of it ; we simply 
have no power to help ourselves. There may be amongst 
us those who profess to repudiate the teaching in which 
the movement originated and by which it is sustained, 
but, even if we do not go so far as a recent writer and 
regard the ethical life of such as absolutely parasitic, we 
are compelled to admit of it that “ it is sheltered by 
convictions which belong, not to them, but to the society 
of which they form part ” ; and that it is “ nourished by 
processes in which they take no share.” ^ Should these 
convictions decay, and the processes to which they give 
1 A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief p. 83. 
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rise come to an end, the alien life which they have 
sustained would come to an end also. But while they 
last no training, however rigorous and prolonged, no 
intellectual effort, however consistent and concentrated, 
could ever entirely emancipate us from their influence. 
As Dr. Martineau observes with force, in a society con- 
stituted as ours is, “ the ethical action and reaction of 
men upon each other will be infinite, and will so far 
prevail over the solitary force of individual nature, that 
no one, however exceptionally great, will escape all 
relation to the general level of his time. The depend- 
ence of the moral consciousness for its growth upon 
society is incident to its very nature. But to suppose, 
on this account, that if it were not there at all society 
could generate it, and, by skilful financing with the 
exchanged of pleasure and pain, could turn a sentient 
world into a moral one, will never cease to be an 
insolvent theory which makes provision for no obliga- 
tion.” In the life of the individual, the influence of 
habits of thought or training once , acquired can be 
escaped from only with the greatest difficulty, and after 
the lapse of a long interval of time. How much more 
so in the immensely'longer life of the social organism ? 
Once we have grasped the conception of our civilisation 
as a developing organic growth, with a life-history which 
must be studied as a whole, we perceive that we are 
precluded from regarding any of the units as independent 
of the influence of a process which has operated upon 
society for so many centuries. As well might we argue 
that because the fruit survives for a time when removed 
from the tree, and even mellows and ripens, that it was, 
therefore, independent of the tree. 

In this connection it should be remarked that the 
relationship between true socialism and rationalism, 
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casually noticed by many observers, is not accidental 
as it is often stated* to be. It has its foundation 
deep - seated in ihe very nature of things. The 
conflict between the forces shaping the course of the 
development we are at present undergoing, and the 
materialistic socialism of Marx, is but the present-day 
expression of that conflict in which we have seen man 
engaged against his own reason throughout the whole 
course of his social development. Socialism in reality 
aims at exploiting in the interests of the existing 
generation of individuals that humanitarian movement 
which is providing a developmental force operating 
largely in the interests of future generations. It would, 
in fact, exploit this movement while it cut off the 
springs of it. True socialism of the German type must 
be recognised to be ultimately as individualistic and as 
social as individualism in its advanced forms. 
Scientifically, they are both to be considered as the 
extreme logical expression of rationalistic protest by the 
individual againsj the subordination of his interests to 
the process of progressive development society is under- 
going from generation to generation. But though we 
have thus to identify socialism witlf political materialism, 
no greater mistake can be made than to suppose that the 
ultimate triumph of materialism in our Western civil- 
isation would imply the realisation of the ideals of 
socialism. The state to which we should probably attain 
long before reaching this stage would be one in which the 
power-holding classes, recognising the position, would 
with cynical frankness proceed to utilise the inherent 
strength of their own position. Instead of slowly 
yielding their position as they are now doing, under 
the softening influence upon general character of an 
ethical movement — which by undermining their faith in 
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their own cause has deprived them of the power of 
making effective resistance — they might be expected to 
become once more aggressive in the* open profession of 
class selfishness and contempt for the people. History 
presents a melancholy record of the helplessness of the 
latter when society has reached* this stage. The de- 
liberate eflectiveness with which the power - holding 
classes in ancient Eome dealt with the rights of the 
people in such circumstances in the long downward 
stage under the Empire is instructive, and bears its 
moral on the surface. In such a state of society the 
classes who have obtained wealth and power, and all 
other classes in turn, instead of acting, as they now do, 
under the influence of an evolutionary force operating 
largely in the future interests of society, come to hold 
it as a dfity to themselves to serve their own present 
interests by such direct means as may be available. In 
vague popular phraseology, society in this stage is said 
to be irremediably corrupt; speaking in more exact 
terms, the social organism has exhausted its physio- 
logical capital, and has, therefore, entered on the down- 
ward stage towards disintegration. 


CHAPTER IX 

HUMAN EVOLUTION IS NOT PRIMARILY INTELLECTUAL 

The biologist who has attempted to carry the methods 
of his science thus far into the consideration of the 
phenomena presented in human society, now finds him- 
self approaching a conclusion of a remarkable kind. If 
the inferences it has been the object of the preceding 
chapters to establish are justified, it must be evident 
that they have a very wide significance of a kind not 
yet considered. 

It is not improbable that the reader, as he has 
advanced throu^ the last three chapters, may have felt 
that one idea has assumed increasing prominence in his 
mind. Admitting, he may say, that our civilisation is 
to be viewed as a single organic growth, the significance 
whereof consists in the fact that the developmental 
process proceeding therein tends to raise the rivalry 
of life to the highest degree of efficiency by bringing 
all the people into it on a footing of equality ; that the 
motive force which has been behind this development 
has its seat in that fund of altruistic feeling with 
which our civilisation has become equipped; and that 
this fund of altruistic feeling has been the char- 
acteristic product of the religious system associated 
with our civilisation — whither does this lead us ? 
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^Ifiiat ^guftrantee have we that the developmeiilt wiich 
has been prQfeeeding is to cohtiiiue ? Do not the signs 
I of the times indicate a decline in^the strength and 
vitality of those feelings and ideas upon which pur 
religious systems have been founded ? / 

It is to be feared that the rationalistic school which 
has been in the ascendant during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and which has raised such unstinted 
paeans in honour of the intellect, regarding it as the 
triumphant factor of progress in the splendid ages to 
come, is destined to undergo disillusionment in many 
respects. Sooner or later it must become clear to all 
the more far-seeing thinkers amongst this parliy that, in 
so far as the Western peoples have to depend solely 
on their intellectual capacity, and the results of their 
intellectual development, to maintain the supremacy 
they have obtained over what are called the lower 
races, they are leaning on a false hope. As time goes 
on, it must be realised that the promise of the intellect 
in this respect is a delusive one. All the conquests of 
mind, all the arts and inventions of life, will be open to 
the rest of the world as well as to these peoples, and 
not only may be equally shared in by others, but may 
be utilised with effect against the Western races them- 
selves in the competition of life. As the process of 
development proceeds it must become increasingly 
evident that the advanced races will have no power, 
in virtue of their intellectual characteristics alone, to 
continue to retain the position of ascendency they have 
hitherto enjoyed throughout the world, and that if they 
have no other secret of rule than this, the sceptre is 
destined eventually to pass from them, 

But is this, then, the message of evolutionary science? 
Has the development which has been in progress through- 
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out the cemtnnes jao oth^r meaning than: that the social 
progress of the Western peoples has: been, jifter all, but 
a passii^ sport of life ? Do we only See therein humanity**^ 
condemned to an aimless Sisyphean labour, breasting the 
long slope upwards, to find when the top has been 
reached that our civilisation must slide backwards again 
through a period of squalid ruin and decay, leaving 
nothing gained or won for the race in the process 
of the strenuous centuries through which we have 
passed ? 

The answer to these questions, which it appears that 
evolutionary science must give to the biologist, who has 
endeavoured without prepossession or prejudice to carry 
the methods of his science thus far into the midst of 
the phenomena of human existence, is very remarkable. 

It would appear that the evolution which is slowly 
proceeding in human society is not primarily intellectual ; 
but that since man became a social creature the expan- 
sion of his intellect has become a subordinate phase in 
the development in progress. In short it would appear 
that : — 

The process at work in society is evolving religious 
character as a first product, and intellectual capacity 
only so far as it can he associated with this quality. 

In other words, the conclusion which Darwinian 
science would appear to establish is that : — 

The most distinctive feature of human evolution as 
a whole is, that through the operation of the law of 
natural selection the roax must continue to grow ever 
more and more religious. 

Our progress, it must be remembered, is, over and 
above everything else, social progress. It is always 
tending to secure, in an increasing degree, the subordina- 
tion of the present interests of the self-assertive indi- 
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•vidual to the future interests of society, his expanding 
intellect notwithstanding. The manner in which ap- 
^parently this result is being attained* in human society 
is by the slow evolution in the race of that type of 
individual character through which this subordination 
can be most effectively, secured. ' This type appears to 
be that which would be described in popular language 
as the religious character. The winning races have been 
those in which, other things being equal, this character 
has been most fully developed. Amongst these again 
the races that have acquired an ever-increasing ascend- 
ency have been those which have possessed the best 
ethical systems ; that is to say, ethical systems which, 
having secured this subordination of the present 
interests of the individual to the larger interests of an 
indefinitely longer -lived social organism, have then 
allowed the fullest possible development of the powers 
and faculties of all the individuals concerned. We 
appear to have, throughout human history, two well- 
marked developments, proceeding simultaneously — a 
development of religious character in the individual on 
the one hand, and an evolution in the character of 
religious beliefs on tho other. 

It would appear also that we must regard many 
of the estimates which have been made and the 
opinions which have been formed in the past as to 
the decay of religious influences and tendencies as 
altogether untrustworthy. The subject must be ap- 
proached from a much higher and wider standpoint 
than any hitherto attempted. When the nature of 
the process of evolution we are undergoing is under- 
stood, it must be recognised that we have been estimat- 
ing the vitality of religious influences on a wrong 
principle. They do not derive their strength from the 
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support given to them by the intellect. Any form of 
belief which could claim to influence conduct solely 
because of its sanction from individual reason would^ 
in fact, from the nature of things, be incapable of 
exercising th^ functions of a religion in the evolution 
of society. The two forces are inherently antagonistic. 
The intellect has, accordingly, always mistaken the 
nature of religious forces, and regarded as beneath 
notice movements which have had within them the 
power to control the course of human development 
for hundreds and even thousands of years. Again 
the plasticity of religious systems has not been realised. 
These systems are themselves — under the outward ap- 
pearances of rigidity, and while always preserving their 
essential characteristics — undergoing profound modi- 
fications. They are in a continuous state (rf evolution. 
Lastly, it has not been understood or taken Into account 
that the great deep-seated evolutionary forces at work 
in society are not operating against religious influences 
and in favour o^ the uncontrolled sway of the intellect. 
On the contrary, it seems to be clear that these religious 
influences have been always and everywhere triumphant 
in the past, and that it is a first principle of our social 
development that they must continue to be in the 
ascendant to the end, whatever the future may have in 
store for us. 

In short, the law of natural selection would appear 
to be operating in human society under conditions, a 
fuller knowledge of which is likely to necessitate a very 
considerable readjustment of the standpoint from which 
the subject of our progress has been hitherto regarded. 
Let us now see whether history and anthropology furnish 
any evidence in support of this inference that the pro- 
gress the race has been making has not been primarily 
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progress in intellectual development. For if the infer- 
ence be correct it is evident (1) that our intellectual 
progress must be far smaller, less significant, and more 
irregular than has been generally supposed ; (2) that 
the wide interval between the peoples who have attained 
the highest social development and the lowest races, is 
not mainly the result of a difference in intellectual, 
but of a difference in ethical development; (3) that 
there is not that direct connection between high social 
development and high intellectual development which 
has been hitherto almost universally assumed to exist. 

Now any one who has been closely interested in that 
department of higher thought which for the past fifty 
years has been concerned with the subject of human 
progress as a whole, must have become conscious at 
times of a peculiar undercurrent of opinion which 
seems to set in an opposite direction to the ordinary 
and larger current of thought on this subject of pro- 
gress. Nothing can be less doubtful, in the first place, 
than the tendency of general opinion on the subject. 
By the world at large, and by most of those to whom 
it looks for information and guidance, our progress has 
long been accepted as* mainly a matter of intellectual 
development. The almost universal tendency has been 
to regard the intellectual factor as the ruling and 
dominant one in the advance we have made. The 
facts upon which this general opinion is founded are, 
indeed, regarded as being so prominent, and their im- 
port as being so clear, that the conclusion is usually 
accepted as beyond dispute, so much so that it is 
scarcely ever felt necessary nowadays to subject it to 
any general and detailed scrutiny. 

The principal links in the chain of evidence 
seem to. stand out clearly, and to have all the ap- 
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pearance of strength and stability. One of the un- 
questioned facts of biology is the progressive increase 
in brain developftient as we rise in the scale of life. 
The increase is steady and continuous, and the rule is 
almost without exception. This, too, is apparently 
only what we should have to expect if we accept the 
Darwinian hypothesis ; for of all the successful varia- 
tions which it is the part of natural selection to 
accumulate, none can have been more profitable in 
the struggle for existence than those which increased 
the intelligence of the forms of life engaged therein. 
The increase of brain development, therefore, continues 
throughout life until it finally culminates in man, whom 
we find standing in unquestioned supremacy at the 
head of creation, and holding his high position in virtue 
of the exceptional intellectual development to which he 
has attained. 

When the anthropologist, restricting himself to 
human progress, now takes up the tale, it may be 
observed that hg proceeds, almost as a matter of course, 
to marshal his facts so as to bring out the same develop- 
mental law. Ethnological treatises are filled with facts 
intended to exemplify the great mental gulf which 
exists between the members of the higher and those of 
the lower races of the human family, and with others 
intended to establish the close connection which is 
assumed to exist between high social development 
and high intellectual development. Popular imagina- 
tion has, in like manner, its own evidences in view; 
for what more conclusive argument, it is asked, can 
we have as to the direct connection between mental 
and social development than the visible difierence in the 
world to-day between the position of the lower and the 
higher races, and the characteristic that accompany 
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this difference ? On the one side we have to witness 
the higher races with their complex civilisations, high 
state of culture, and advanced knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, and all that this implies; and on the 
other side we have to note the inferior races existing 
almost in a state of nature, possessing and desiring only 
the bare necessities of an animal existence, unacquainted 
with the higher arts and sciences, often without know- 
ledge of metals or agriculture, and not infrequently with 
no words in their language to express numbers higher 
in the scale than five. 

All this appears, at first sight, striking and im- 
pressive. Nevertheless, strange to say, a tendency 
is undoubtedly to be observed in certain quarters to 
question whether the assumption which underlies all 
arguments ^)f this kind has ever been proved, and 
whether it is even capable of proof. If the attention 
of the observer is arrested, and if he proceeds to analyse 
for himself the facts upon which the prevailing view as 
to the dominance of the intellectual fijctor in human 
progress is founded, he soon becomes conscious of such 
peculiar discrepancies and such extraordinary and unex- 
plained contradictions ‘that he finds himself driven to 
the conclusion that the question must be much more 
difficult and complex than this j)revailing view would 
have led him to suppose. 

A class of facts which, not improbably, will attract 
attention at the outset is that respecting the ancient 
civilisations. Since the revival of learning in Europe, 
there may be traced very clearly a tendency in the 
minds of those who have devoted attention to the sub- 
ject to compare the average intellectual development 
in the old civilisations, and more particularly in that of 
the Greeks, with the average mental development under 
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our own civilisation, and always to the disparagement 
of the latter. This tendency is more remarkable in 
recent times, as it*is quite unaffected by the prevailing 
disposition (for which there is probably every justifica- 
tion) to regard our own civilisation as being, nevertheless, 
the very highest, both in kind and degree, the human 
race has so far reached. 

That the intellectual development reached by the 
ancients should have excited attention in the period of 
the Renaissance was only natural. The civilisations of 
the Greek and Roman peoples represented, at the time 
of the reawakening of the European mind, the highest 
efforts of the race in almost every department of in- 
tellectual activity, and it was inevitable that the mental 
qualities of these peoples, and of the Greeks in particular, 
should excite the wonder and admiration of* men after 
the long period of intellectual stagnation through which 
the world had passed. But the point to which attention 
is more particularly directed is that, although a new age 
has since arisen,^ although our Western civilisation has 
developed a strength, a magnificence, and an undoubted 
promise which overshadows the fame and the achieve- 
ments of these former civilisations, the fuller knowledge 
and the more accurate methods of research and examina- 
tion of our own time have only tended to confirm the 
view, that in average mental development we are not 
the superiors, but the inferiors, of these ancient peoples 
who have so completely dropped out of the human 
struggle for existence. Judged by the standard of in- 
tellectual development alone, we of the modem European 
races who seem to have been so unmistakably marked 
out by the operation of the law of natural selection to 
play a commanding part in the history of the world, 
have, in fact, no claim to consider ourselves as in 
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advance of the ancient Greeks, all the extraordinary 
progress and promise of the modem world notwith- 
standing. ' 

During the nineteenth century the opening up of 
many widely-different branches of research has brought 
a crowd of workers in various departments into close 
contact with the intellectual life of the Greeks. The 
unanimity of testimony which comes from these 
representatives of different spheres of thought as to 
the high average standard of intellectual development 
reached by this remarkable people, is very striking. It 
is not only that the mental calibre of isolated minds like 
Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, or Phidias, appears so great 
when carefully measured, and the state of knowledge 
and the circumstances of the time taken into account. 
It is rather that the mental average of the whole of the 
people should have been so unmistakably high. In both 
respects the Greeks seem to have surpassed us. 

Mr. Lecky regards it as one of the anomalies of 
history which we can only imperfectly explain, “ that 
within the narrow limits and scanty population of the 
Greek States should have arisen men who, in almost 
every conceivable form of genius, in philosophy, in epic, 
dramatic, and lyric poetry, in written and spoken elo- 
quence, in statesmanship, in scu^ture, in painting, and 
probably also in music, should have attained almost or 
altogether the highest limits of human perfection.”^ 
Similar views expressed forcibly, though withal temper- 
ately, and in well-weighed words, may be found scattered 
up and down throughout European literature at the 
present time. Yet it is not from what may be called the 
literary and philosophical section of the workers who 
have attempted to estimate the capacity of the Greek 

^ Hiatory of European MoraUf vol. i. p. 418 . 
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intellect that the most striking testimony comes. Those 
who may fairly claim to speak with authority in the 
name of science, do so with, even mare emphasis and 
directness. Mr. Galton, wh ase anthropological investi- 
gations, and statistical and other measurements of human 
faculties, physical and mental, under a wide range of 
circumstances, give him a peculiar right to be heard, is 
of opinion that “ the ablest race of whom history bears 
record is unquestionably the ancient Greeks, partly be- 
cause their masterpieces in the principal departments of 
r.intellectual activity are still unsurpassed, and partly 
because the population which gave birth to the 
creators of those masterpieces was very small.” ^ He 
asserts that we have no men to put by the side of 
Socrates and Phidias, and that “the millions of all 
Europe, breeding as they have done for the subsequent 
two thousand years, have never produced their equals.” 
He also considers that our average intellectual develop- 
ment is far below that of the Greeks as a people. Sum- 
marising a very striking argument, he continues — “ It 
follows from all this, that the average ability of the 
Athenian race is, on the lowest possible estimate, very 
nearly two grades higher than our own ; that is, about as 
much as our race is above that of the African negro. 
This estimate, which may seem prodigious to some, is 
confirmed by the quick intelligence and high culture of 
the Athenian commonalty, before whom literary works 
were recited, and works of art exhibited, of a far more 
severe character than could possibly be appreciated by 
the average of our race, the calibre of whose intellect is 
easily gauged by a glance at the contents of a railway 
bookstall.”* 

This is a very remarkable expression of opinion, 

1 Hereditary Genius, p. 329. * Ibid, p. 331. 
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allowing for all possible considerations which may be 
taken to detract from its significance. If the average 
mental development reached by the Greeks was so 
superior to ours as this, we have here a fact, the import 
of which in human evolution has not yet been clearly, 
perceived. If the intellectual ability of the people who 
developed this extinct civilisation is to be taken as 
being, not only in excess of that of those modem 
European races whose civilisation is winning such an 
ascendency in the world to-day, but as being as far above 
it as the mental ability of these latter is above that of 
some of the lowest of the peoples whom they have dis- 
placed through the operation of natural selection, then 
it seems extremely difficult to reconcile this fact with 
an unshaken belief in any theory according to which 
intellectual development must be taken as the dominant 
factor in human evolution. We may be prepared to 
accept Sir Henry Maine’s view that in an intellectual 
sense nothing moves in this Western world that is not 
Greek in its origin ; but no homage of this kind to the 
Greek intellect, however well it may be deserved, can 
blind our eyes to the fact that the Greek peoples them- 
selves, like the ancient Homans, have absolutely dis- 
appeared in the human struggle for existence. Even 
their blood cannot be distinguished in the populations 
of large tracts of Eastern and Southern Europe, and 
Western Asia, where these ruling races were once pre- 
dominant both in numbers and influence. Judged 
from the standpoint of the evolutionist, the ancient 
Greek races were as far below the European peoples of 
to-day in the qualities that have won for the latter 
the ascendency they have obtained in the greater 
part of the world, as these latter are held to be below 
the Greeks in intellectual development. The humwi 
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race has, beyond possibility of doubt, advanced in some 
direction in the interval But if we are to accept the 
opinions of high Authorities, the development has not 
apparently been an intellectual development. 

If we continue our examination, the difficulties in 
the way of the theory as to the direct connection 
between intellectual development and social progress do 
not tend to disappear, but rather to crowd in upon us. 
Not only is it probable that the average intellectual 
development of the races which are winning in the 
struggle for existence to-day is below that of some of the 
peoples which have long ago disappeared from the rivalry 
of bfe, but there seems every reason to suppose that the 
average intellectual development of successive generations 
amongst ourselves does not show any tendeney to rise 
above that of the generations immediately preceding them. 

There may be noticed in the literature of the time 
indications that a conclusion of this kind is already forcing 
itself on the minds of students of social phenomena who 
are specialists in fheir own departments. It may be ob- 
served, before we deal with the evidence to this effect, 
that even the general mind is not quite at ease as regards 
the position which is usually taken up on this question. 
A proportion of the indications come, doubtless, from those 
who by training and temperament are inclined to distrust 
modem progressive tendencies in general ; but others 
proceeding from authorities who regard our development 
as tending undoubtedly upwards, but who still speak with 
doubt and hesitation of our intellectual progress, are more 
significant. Few men, for instance, have had a more 
extensive and prolonged personal acquaintance with the 
English people and with EngUsh public and intellectual 
life generally than Mr. Gladstone ; and from the position 
he has occupied as leader of the progressive party for a 
period of exceptional duration, few would probably be 
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less likely to speak disparagingly of the amount and 
nature of the progress which we have made and are still 
making. Yet he is reported to havd said recently : “ I 
sometimes say that I do not see that progress in the 
development of the brain power which we ought to 
expect . . . Development, no doubt, is a slow process, 
but I do not see it at all. I do not think we are stronger, 
but weaker than men of the Middle Ages. I would take 
it as low down as the men of the sixteenth century. 
The men of the sixteenth century were strong men, 
stronger in brain power than our men.” * 

Opinions of this kind are justified by our social and 
vital statistics to a greater extent than might be readily 
expected. The inquirer will find it increasingly difficult, 
the farther he proceeds, to assent to the view so com- 
monly held that the rivalry of life prevailing amongst the 
advanced European people^ has tended in the pfest, and 
is tending now, to produce an increase of that kind of 
intellectual development which is transmitted from 
generation to generation by inheritance, and accumulated 
by natural selection. The facts seem to point to a 
different conclusion. While it appears to be beyond 
question that our progress towards a state of free rivalry 
and equality of opportunity has been favourable to the 
development of certain vigoro^us and virile qualities 
that have given the leading races the ascendency they 
have come to enjoy in the world, it is at the same time 
in the highest degree doubtful whether it has been 
favourable to an increased intellectual development 
of the kind in question. One of the most marked and 
characteristic features of the evolutionary process which 
has been in progress in our Western civilisation appears 
to be its tendency to restrain intellectual development. 

^ Bevim of Reviem, April 1892. Interview with Mr. W. T. Stead. 
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To understand how such a result can be possible in 
modem society it is desirable to carry the mind back a 
stage. It has lately become well known that the attempts 
which have been made in the past by the nobles and 
power-holding classes in almost every country to per- 
petuate the stock of the privileged classes to which they 
have belonged have invariably failed. The most favour- 
able conditions for rendering the attempt successful have 
in many cases prevailed ; and every device that human 
ingenuity could invent to attain the end in view 
♦.has been tried by these classes in order to secure 
success. But the result has always been the same. 
After a limited number of generations the stock has 
become extinct, and the privileged classes have been 
able to maintain themselves only by the continual in- 
fusion of new blood and by intermarriage with the classes 
below them. We had, for instance, amongst the Eomans, 
in the Patricians and the Plebeians, what Gibbon calls 
“ the proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country between the nobles and the 
people.” Intermarriages were prohibited by the laws of 
the XII. Tables. Wealth and honours, the offices of the 
state, and the ceremonies of religion, were almost 
exclusively possessed by the Patricians; and the most 
jealous pride of birth reinforced the barriers which had 
been erected in law, sentiment, and religion with the 
object of preserving the purity of their blood. Yet 
Gibbon records that the Patrician families, “ whose 
original number was never recruited till the end of the 
Commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of 
nature, or were extinguished in so many foreign or 
domestic wars, or, through a want of merit or fortune, 
insensibly mingled with the mass of the people. Very 
few remained who could derive their pure and genuine 
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origin from the infancy of the city or even from that of 
the Republic when Caesar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created from the body *of the senate a 
competent number of new Patrician families in the hope 
of perpetuating an order which was still considered as 
honourable and sacred.”* But these new artificial 
supplies soon went the way of the others, until, in the 
reign of Constantine, we find it recorded that little more 
was left than “ a vague and imperfect tradition that the 
Patricians had once been the first of the Romans.” 

The existing aristocratic families amongst the modern,^ 
European peoples are continually undergoing the same 
process of decay. The manner in which the English 
aristocracy (which has been, to a large extent, recruited 
from those who, in the first instance, attained to the 
position by force of character or intellect) is continually 
dying out, has become a commonplace of knowledge 
since the investigations of Galton, Evelyn Shirley, and 
others threw light on the subject. Only five out of 
over five hundred of the oldest aristocratic families in 
England, at the present time, can trace direct descent 
through the male line to the fifteenth century. Despite 
the innumerable safeguards with which they have been 
able to surround themselves, such classes seem to be 
quite unable to keep up the stock for more than a 
limited number of generations ; they are continually 
dying out at the top and being recruited from below. 

A similar state of things has been found to exist in 
France by M. Lageneau, and by others who have investi- 
gated the records of the noble families of that country, 
and it is known to prevail also in nearly all countries 
where an aristocratic class exists. 

Now, a great number of reasons have been given 
> Dtdiw and Fad of ihe Roman Empirt, voL i. chap. iviL 
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from time to time to account for this tendency of 
aristocratic families to die out ; and, while some weight 
must be attached* to most of them, there can be no 
doubt that the true cause is a very simple one with 
no mystery whatever about it One of the deepest 
instincts implanted in human nature, as the result of 
the long rivalry through which we have come, is the 
desire always to go forward. Man is never satisfied 
with his position. Having attained a competency, he 
is no more content than when the bare necessities of 
existence were hardlj’^ secured to him. Nor is he 
usually more content with luxury than with compet- 
ency. He must, if possible, always go onwards ; he 
is never willing to go backwards. In a very efiective 
passage Mr. Henry George has noted how characteristic 
this feature is of man; and it becomes progressively 
more marked as we ascend from the lower to the higher 
races. ^ A certain restless energy, an always unsatisfied 

1 Mr. George says of man, “He is the only animal whose desires increase 
as they are fed ; the otily animal that is never satisfied. The wants of every 
other living thing are uniform and fixed. The ox of to-day aspires to no 
more than did the ox when man first yoked him. The s<»a-gull of the English 
Channel who poises himself above the swift steamer, vvants no better food 
or lodging than the gulls who circled roundias the keels of Csesar^s galleys 
first grated on a British beach. Of all that nature offers them, be it ever 
so abundant, all living things save man can only take, and only care for, 
enough to supply wants whicJj are definite and fixed. The only use they 
can make of additional supplies or additional opportunities is to multiply. 
But not so with man. No sooner are his animal wants satisfied, than new 
wants arise. Food he wants first, as does the beast ; shelter next, as does 
the beast ; and these given, his reproductive instincts assert their sway, 
as do those of the beast. But here man and beast part company. The 
beast never goes further ; the man has but set his feet on the first step of 
an infinite progression — a progression upon which the beast never enters ; 
a progression away from and above the beast. The demand for quantity 
once satisfied, he seeks quality. The very desires that he has in common 
with the beast become extended, refined, exalted. It is not merely 
hunger, but taste, that seeks gratification in food ; in clothes, he seeks not 
merely comfort, but adornment ; the rude shelter becomes a house ; the 
andiscriminating sexual attraction begins to transmute itself into subtle 
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aBibitiolii to go forward, is one of the most pronounced 
of the individual and racial characteristics of the win- 
ning sections of the human family, r 

Now, one of the most common of all forms in which 
t.hiH instinct expresses itself is the unwillingness of men, 
in a state of civilisation such as* that in which we are 
living, to marry and bring up families in a state of life 
ICwer than that into which they were themselves born. 
As we rise beyond the middle classes the endeavour of the 
individual to maintain himself, in this respect, at what 
he considers his natural level involves, however, more and 
more effort the higher we go ; until amongst the highest 
aristocratic families, the attempt can be successful only 
on a very restricted scale. While we have, therefore, on 
the one hand, the constant tendency of aspiring ability 
to rise into<the highest class, we have, on the other hand, 
within the class itself, the equally constant tendency 
towards restriction of numbers, towards celibacy, and 
towards reversion to the classes below. This is the 
largest operating cause constantly tending to the decay 
and extinction of aristocratic families. 

But while this cause has been already, to a con- 
siderable extent, recognised in the limited application 
here noticed, its vital connection with a much wider 
natural law, operating throughout society at large, and 
upon the race in general, has ’scarcely received any 
attention. Not only do the aristocratic classes die out, 
but it would appear that the members of the classes, 
into which it is always the tendency of a very prevalent 

influences, and the hard and common stock of animal life to blossom and 
to bloom into shapes of delicate beauty. As power to gratify his wants 
increases, so does aspiration grow. Held down to lower levels of desire, 
Lucullus will sup with Lucullus ; twelve boeo^s turn on spits that 
Antony’s mouthful of meat may be done to a turn ; every kingdom of 
Hature be ransacked to add to Cleopatra’s charms, and marble colonnades 
and hanging gardens and pyramids that rival the« hills arise. 

Poverty, " 
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type of intellectual ability to rise, are being continually 
weeded out by a process of natural selection, which it 
appears to have been the effect of our own civilisation 
to foster to a peculiar degree. This natural law was 
clearly brought out in a remarkable paper read by Dr. 
Ogle before the Statistical Society of London in Mhrch 
ISOO.*^ The professional and independent classes (to the 
level of which the intellectual ability of all the classes 
below continually tends to rise) marry, says the author, 
considerably later, and have far fewer children per 
marriage than the classes below them. For instance, 
he shows that the mean age at marriage in the profes- 
sional and independent classes is seven years more 
advanced for men and four years more advanced for 
women than amongst miners; and, further, “that the 
lower the station in life the earlier the age at which 
marriage is contracted, and that the difference, in this 
respect, between the upper and lower classes is very 
great indeed.” In addition to this it was also found 
that the professional and independent classes possessed 
a proportion of permanent bachelors far above the rest. 

We have here apparently the same tei.dency extend- 
ing downwards through the conynunity, and continu- 
ally operating to prevent the intellectual average of 
one generation from rising above the level of that 
preceding it. The same law of population has been 
noticed in France, where it is found that the agricultural 
population have more children than the industrial, and 
that still fewer children are bom to families where the 
fathers follow a liberal profession. It operates also in 
other countries, and it does not at all tend to be 
restricted, but rather the reverse, by that social develop- 
ment taking place amongst us which is ever tending to 

^ Journal of tto Royal SiaiiMical Society, June 1890 . 
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lighten the burthens of existence for the lower classes of 
the community at the general expense. 

The full meaning of these facts* is not, indeed, im- 
mediately perceived. Mr. Galton, in a striking passage, 
has dealt with what he described as the heavy doom of 
any subsection of a prolific people, which in this manner 
multiplied less rapidly than the rest of the community ; 
and the example which he takes may be profitably quoted 
at length. He says, “ Suppose two men M and N about 
22 years old, each of them having, therefore, the expecta- 
tion of living to the age of 55, or 33 years longer ; an(^ 
suppose that M marries at once, and that his descendants, 
when they arrive at the same age, do the same ; but 
that N delays until he has laid by money, and does not 
marry before he is 33 years old, that is to say, 11 years 
later thafi M, and his descendants also follow his 
example. Let us further make the two very moderate 
suppositions that the early marriages of race M result 
in an increase of 1^ in the next generation, and also in 
the production of 3f generations in a century ; while the 
late marriages of race N result in an increase of only 1^ 
in the next generation, and in 2^ generations in one 
century. It will be fimnd that an increase of 1^ in each 
generation accumulating on the principle of compound 
interest during 3j generations becomes rather more 
than times the original amount, while an increase of 
1^ for 2^ generations is barely as much as f times the 
original amount. Consequently the increase of the race 
of M at the end of a century will be greater than that 
of N, in the ratio of 18 to 7, that is to say, it will be 
rather more than 2^ times as great. In two centuries 
the progeny of M will he more than 6 times, and in three 
centuries more than 1 5 times as numerous as those of N”' 

* Hereditary Oenius^ p. 340. 
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These are noteworthy conclusions. It is evident that 
our society must be considered as an organism which is 
continually renewing itself from the base, and dying away 
in those upper strata into which it is the tendency of a 
large class of intellectual ability to rise ; the strata which 
possess the reproductive capacity most fully being 
probably the lower sections of the middle class. 
Taken in connection with the probable higher intel- 
lectual development of past races now extinct, such 
facts must be held as tending to establish the view 
that our intellectual development is a far slower and 
more complex process than we have hitherto imagined 
it to be. They render it still more difficult for us to 
adhere to the view according to which human progress 
is to be regarded as being mainly a matter of intellectual 
development. This latter development sefims to be 
subject to larger evolutionary forces which, so far from 
furthering it, tend, in the conditions we have been dis- 
cussing, to check and restrain it in a most marked 
manner. 

If the examination is continued, and we now carry 
forward into other departments our scrutiny of the facts 
upon which the prevailing opinion»which identifies social 
progress with intellectual progress is founded, it is only 
to discover that difficulties and discrepancies of the most 
striking kind continue to present themselves even in 
quarters where they might be least expected. A great 
quantity of data as to the relative cranial development 
of difierent races, existing and extinct, has been collected 
by anthropologists, but the conclusions to which many 
leading authorities have come as the result of a com- 
parison of these data are not a little interesting. It 
may be observed that in nearly all anthropological 
literature of this kind, the position which is assumed, 
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almost as a matter of course, at the outset, and from 
which all the argument proceeds is, that the attainment 
by any people of a state of high social development 
should imply a corresponding state of high intellectual 
development. But having started with these premises, 
it will be noticed what difficulties present themselves. 
Criticising a widely-quoted table of the cranial capacity 
of various races, published by M. Topinard in his An- 
thropologie, De Quatrefages says that its chief value is 
to show into what serious errors an estimation of the 
development of a race from its cranial capacity would 
lead us. “ By such an estimation the troglodytes of 
the Cavern of L’Homme-Mort would be superior to all 
races enumerated in the table, including contemporary 
Parisians.” ^ 

Farther on, from a criticism of these and other 
features of the same table, De Quatrefages reaches the 
conclusion that “ there can be no real relation between 
the dimensions of the cranial capacity and social de- 
velopment.”* But as social development is taken by the 
author to imply a corresponding intellectual develop- 
ment, the two being often used as interconvertible 
terms by anthropolqgists, he finds himself, therefore, 
driven to the remarkable conclusion that the evidence 
generally seems to “ establish beyond a doubt the fact, 
which already clearly results from the comparison of 
different races, namely, that the development of the 
intellectual faculties of man is to a great extent in- 
dependent of the capacity of the cranium, and the 
volume of the brain.” ® 

If, however, we come to examine for ourselves that 
large class of facts drawn from contemporary life, upon 

^ The Human, Speeiet, by A. De Quatrefages, chap. zzx. 

* Ibi^- » Ibid. 
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which this popular opinion as to the intimate connection 
between the high social development and the high 
intellectual development of a people is founded, it is 
only to find other difficulties in the way of this view 
confronting us. The evidence upon which the general 
opinion as to the existence of an immeasurable intel- 
lectual gulf between the higher and the lower races is 
based is certainly of a very marked kind. The well- 
known achievements of our civilisation in all the arts of 
life are pointed to, and we are asked to compare these 
yith the results obtained by races lower in the scale 
than ourselves. The greatest confusion of mind pre- 
vails, however, as to the lessons to be drawn from such 
a state of things. Conclusions utterly unwarrantable 
and unjustifiable as to the nature of the interval which 
separates us from what are called the lower races are 
constantly drawn from these facts. 

It may of course be fully admitted, at the outset, 
that the achievements of the human mind, in our 
present civilisation, are calculated to impress the mind 
in the highest degree, and more especially when they 
are compared with the absence of any such imposing 
results amongst the lower race^. To communicate 
instantaneously, and to speak with each other when 
separated by great distances; to compute years in 
advance, and accurately to a fraction of time, the 
movements of heavenly bodies distant from us by many 
millions of miles ; to take a mechanical impression of 
spoken words, and to reproduce them after the lapse of 
an indefinite period ; to describe with absolute know- 
ledge the composition of fixed stars, through analysis, 
with delicate instruments, of light which left its 
source before the dawn of our history — all appear stu- 
pendous achievements of the human intellect. In like 
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manner the complexity of our civilised life, our trades 
and manufactures, and the implements and machinery 
with which they are carried on, as well as the stored-up 
knowledge from which they all result, would appear 
to separate us by an immense gulf from the lower 
races. 

But to take, as is often done, such results to be the 
measure of the intellectual difference separating us 
from the lower races, is clearly a most short-sighted and 
altogether unjustifiable procedure. It only needs a little 
reflection to enable us to perceive that the marvellous 
accomplishments of modern civilisation are primarily the 
: measure of the social stability and social efficiency, and 
not of the intellectual pre-eminence, of the peoples who 
have produced them. They do not necessarily imply any 
extraordinary intellectual development in ourselves at 
all. They are not the colossal products of individual 
minds amongst us ; they are all the results of small ac- 
cumulations of knowledge slowly and painfully made and 
added to by many minds through an indefinite number 
of generations in the past, every addition to this store 
of knowledge affording still greater facilities for further 
additions. It must not be assumed, even of the minds 
that have from time to time made considerable 
additions to this common stock of accumulated know- 
ledge, that they have been separated from the general 
average, or from the minds of other races of men of 
lower social development, by the immense intellectual 
interval which each achievement standing by itself 
would seem to imply. 

For it must be remembered that even the ablest 
men amongst us, whose names go down to history con- 
nected with great discoveries and inventions, have each 
in reality advanced the sum of knowledge by a com- 
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paratively small addition. In the fulness of time, and 
when the ground has been slowly and laboriously pre- 
pared for it by a vast army of workers, the great idea 
fructifies and the discovery is made. It is, in fact, 
not the work of one, but of a great number of 
persons whose previoiis work has led up to it. How 
true it is that all the great ideas have been the pro- 
ducts of the time rather than of individuals, may be 
the more readily realised when it is remembered that, 
as regards a large number of them, there have been 
rival claims for the honour of authorship put forw-ard by 
persons who, working quite independently, have arrived 
at like results almost simultaneously. Thus, rival 
and independent claims have been made for the dis- 
covery of the Differential Calculus, the doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy, the Evolution theory, the 
interpretation of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, the Undula- 
tory theory of Light ; for the invention of the Steam 
Engine, the method of Spectrum Analysis, the Telegraph 
and the Telephone, as well as many other of the dis- 
coveries and inventions which have been epoch-making 
in the history of the world. No great idea can, in 
truth, be said to have been the prqjiuct of a single mind. 
As a recent socialist writer very aptly and truthfully 
remarks, “ All that man produces to-day more than did 
his cave-dwelling ancestors, he produces by virtue of 
the accumulated achievements, inventions, and improve- 
ments of the intervening generations, together with the 
social and industrial machinery which is their legacy,” 
and further, “ Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out 
of the thousand of every man’s produce are the result 
of his social inheritance and environment.” ^ This is so ; 

1 E. Bellamy, GonUmporary Review ^ July 1890, “What Nationalism 
means.’’ 
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and it is, if possible, even more true of the work of our 
, brains than of ihe work of our hands. 

When, however, we turn now to »that great body of 
literature which deals with the comparative develop- 
ment of the inferior races, it is not a little surprising to 
find that one of its features is the tendency almost in- 
variably displayed therein, even by high authorities, to 
quite lose sight of and ignore the foregoing considera- 
tions. Thus, one of the commonest assumptions to be 
met with in anthropological literature is that that kind 
of development which is the result, almost exclusively, 
of social inheritance, and which must, therefore, be 
regarded only as the true mark and evidence of the 
high social qualities of a race, is to be taken as evidence 
of the high intellectual development of that race. 
And as a> consequence we find the converse assump- 
tion equally common. If a race is without qualities 
contributing to social efficiency, and has consequently 
advanced little towards social development, its members 
have hitherto been relegated (equally unhesitatingly 
and as a matter of course) to a corresponding grade of 
intellectual impotency. 

W e have, accordingly, presented to us the strange sight 
of those who make comparisons between ourselves and 
the lower races, taking as the measure of our individual 
mental stature the whole of that vast intellectual ac- 
cumulation which belongs to society and past genera- 
tions, and which is, strictly speaking, the true measure of 
our social efficiency. The result is of course highly flatter- 
ing to our intellectual pride when we are compared in 
this way with races of low social efficiency, and, there- 
fore, of no social historj'. It is to some extent as if 
one standing on the dome of St. Paul’s should for- 
get for a moment the vast structure beneath him and 
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triumphantly call the world to witness the immense 
difference between his physical stature and that of the 
persons below him in the street. 

Let us examine in detail the evidence generally 
accepted as tending to exhibit the great intellectual 
difference between the* members of the higher and the 
lower races, and see what conclusions we are warranted 
in drawing therefrom. It will be noticed that there is 
a class of facts usually accepted as evidence of this 
mental interval which attracts attention before any 
other. The lower races have, as a rule, no words in 
tWr languages to express many of the more complex 
ideas and relationships that have been familiar to 
members of the higher races from childhood, and a 
knowledge of which has become almost second nature 
*to these latter. For instance, savage races tire nearly 
always without any but the most elementary conception 
of numbers. They are generally unable to count, and 
not infrequently they are without words in their 
language to express numbers higher than five or even 
three. This last-mentioned fact has been very generally 
noticed ; scarcely any other peculiarity seems to make 
so ^uch impression upon member# of the higher races 
when first brought into contact with uncivilised men. 
Yet the peoples who are in this state often possess flocks 
and herds, and each owner knows when he has got aU 
his own cattle and will instantly detect the loss of one ; 
not, however, because he can tell how many he possesses, 
but only because he remembers each one individually. 

Mr. Francis Galton relates, in this connection, in- 
cidents in his experience with the Damaras which have 
become classical in anthropological literature. They have 
been universally quoted as exhibiting the great mental in- 
terval between the higher and the lower races. He states : 
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“ When bartering is going on each sheep must be paid 
for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco to 
be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely 
puzzle a Damara to take two sheep and to give him four 
sticks.” * He relates having attempted a transaction of 
this kind, and the resulting confusion of the Damara is 
described. It continued “ till two sticks were put into 
his hand and one sheep driven away, and then the other 
two sticks given him and the second sheep driven 
away,”* When a heifer was bought for ten sticks of 
tobacco, the large hands of the native were spread out 
on the ground and a stick had to be placed on each 
finger. 

The effect of experiences of this kind — and they are 
quoted at great length by most travellers and explorers 
who hav^ come into contact with uncivilised races — is 
nearly always the same on European observers. The 
impression produced thereby on Mr. Galton’s mind is, 
indeed, made quite clear. He forms, in consequence, a 
very low estimate of the mental capacity of the Damaras; 
so much so, that a little further on he relates that while 
he watched a Damara floundering hopelessly in a calcula- 
tion on one side, he, observed his spaniel equally em- 
barrassed on the other. She had half a dozen new-born 
puppies, and two or three had been removed, but she 
could not make out if all were present. She evidently 
had a vague notion of counting, but the figures were too 
large for her ; and Mr. Galton draws the conclusion that, 
taking the two, the dog and the Damara, “the comparison 
reflected no great honour on the man.” * 

The fallacy which underlies the reasoning based 
on facts of this kind, by which the mental inferiority 

* Narrative of an Explorer »» Tropical South Africa, p. 133 
5 Ibid. » Ibid. 
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of uncivilised races is supposed to be proved, is not 
immediately apparent; but an undoubted and extra- 
ordinary fallacy exists nevertheless. It is one of the 
commonest examples 0^ that prevailing tendency to 
confuse the mental equipment which we receive from 
the civilisation to which we belong, with the mental 
capacity with which nature has endowed us. Mr. 
Galton might, by a very simple experiment, have con- 
vinced himself at any time that most of us — proud 
inheritors of “ the supreme Caucasian brain ” though we 
be — possess as individuals only much the same natural 
grasp of numbers as the Damara of whom he had so low 
an opinion. Any one who doubts this may try the 
uexpeiiment for himself. Let him, next time he makes 
a purchase and receives a number of coins in change, 
say whether or not he has received the correct number 
without counting, and he will probably discover that 
above a very low number he has no natural power of 
telling the exact number of coins he is looking at. 

But he can count them, it will be said. Very true ; 
it is here that the fallacy begins. We make the mistake 
of reckoning this power of counting as part of the 
intellectual equipment that we Jindividuals of the 
civilised races have received from nature. We have 
only to reflect to perceive that it is nothing of the kind. 
Our scale of numbers is nothing more than a kind of 
mental tape-measure, with which we are provided ready- 
made by the society to which we belong, and which we 
apply to aggregates of numbers just as we should an 
ordinary tape-measure to aggregates of units of length to 
determine how many there are. But this mental scale 
is certainly not born with us. It has been the slowly- 
perfected product of an immense number of generations 
stretching back into the dim obecnrity of the past ; and 
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we obtain the power which it gives us over uncivilised 
man, not as a gift direct from nature to ourselves, but 
as part of the accumulated stock of knowledge of the 
civilisation to which we belong, Without this scale we 
should, in fact, have to resort to the method of uncivil- 
ised man with his cattle — we should have to identify and 
remember each u n it individually. When we count we 
are really performing no higher intellectual operation 
than the Damara who told his tobacco sticks against his 
fingers. The mechanical scale with which we are pro- 
vided by society in our system of numeration is, of 
course, a far superior one. But that is all ; for, when 
we count, we only tell off the units against it one by one 
in exactly the same manner that the savage tells them< 
off against his fingers. 

The 'true lesson of this, and of the large class of 
similar experiences, commonly supposed to prove the 
low mental development of uncivilised man, is not that 
he is so inferior to ourselves, intellectually, as to be 
almost on a level with Mr. Galton’s dog, but that he is 
almost always the representative of a race of low social 
efficiency with consequently no social history. On the 
other hand, the individuals of civilised races with whom 
he is contrasted are the members of a community having 
a long record of social stabilify and continuity, which is, 
therefore, in possession of a vast accumulated store of 
knowledge inherited from past generations. That is to 
say, we are the representatives of peoples necessarily 
possessing high social qualities, but, not by any means, 
and to the same degree, these high intellectual qualities 
we so readily assume. 

It will be found, if we continue our examination in 
other directions, that this exaggerated conception of our 
intellectual superiority to races of lower social develop- 
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ment rests to a gre«-t extent on the same precarious 
foundations. Facts which seem to be difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with the prevailing views as to 
our intellectual superiority over the peoples known as the 
lower races, continue to be encountered on every side. 
The European races in India, if judged by those qualities 
which win for a race ascendency in the world, have some 
claim to consider themselves the superiors of the natives 
over whom they rule. Yet, since the development of an 
efficient system of higher education in India, these 
natives have proved themselves the rivals of Europeans 
in*European branches of learning. Indian and Burmese 
students, who have come to England to be trained 
-for the legal and other professions, have proved them- 
selves to be not the inferiors of their European col- 
leagues ; and they have, from time to time,* equalled 
and even surpassed the best Enghsh students against 
whom they have been matched. 

Even those races which are melting away at the 
mere contact of European civilisation supply evi- 
dence which appears to be quite irreconcilable with the 
prevailing view as to their great intellectual inferiority. 
The Maoris in New Zealand, thoijgh they are slowly 
disappearing before the race of higher social efficiency 
with which they have come into contact, do not appear 
to show any intellectual incapacity for assimilating 
European ideas, or for acquiring proficiency and dis- 
tinction in any branch of European learning. Although 
they have, within fifty years, dwindled from 80,000 to 
40,000, and still continue to make rapid strides on the 
downward path, the Registrar-General of New Zealand, 
in a recent report on the condition of the colony, says of 
them that they possess fine characteristics, both mental 
and physical, and readily adopt the manners and customs 
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of their civilised neighbours. He asserts that in mental 
qualifications they can hardly be deemed naturally 
an inferior race, and that the natwe members of both 
the Legislative Council and the House of Representa- 
tives take a dignified, active, and intelligent part in the 
debates, especially in those having any reference to 
Maori interests.* 

Even the Australian aborigines seem to provide us 
with facts strangely at variance with the prevailing 
theories. The Australian native has been, by the 
common consent of the civilised world, placed intellect- 
ually almost at the bottom of the list of the existing 
races comprising the human family. He has been 
the zero from which anthropologists and ethnologists' 
have long reckoned our intellectual progress up- 
wards. His mental capacity is universally accepted as 
being of a very low order. Yet this despised member 
of the race, possessing usually no words in his native 
languages for numbers above three, whose mental 
capacity is reckoned degrees lower than that of the 
Damara whom Mr. Galton compared disparagingly 
with his dog, exhibits under our eyes powers of mind 
that should cause \js seriously to reflect before com- 
mitting ourselves hastily to current theories as to the 
immense mental gulf between him and ourselves. It is 
somewhat startling, for instance, to read that in the 
state schools in the Australian colonies it has been 
observed that aboriginal children learn quite as easily 
and rapidly as children of European parents; and, 
lately, that “ for three consecutive years the aboriginal 
school at Remahyack, in Victoria, stood highest of all 
the state schools of the colony in examination results, 

^ Keport from the Registrar-General of New Zealand on the Condi* 
lion of the Colony. Vide NaJture^ 24th October 1889. 
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obtaining 100 per cent of marks.”* The same facts 
present themselves in the United States. The children 
of the large negro, population in that country are on 
just the same footing as children of the white popula- 
tion in the public elementary schools. Yet the negro 
children exhibit no intellectual inferiority; they make 
just the same progress in the subjects taught as do the 
children of white parents, and the deficiency they 
exhibit later in life is of quite a difierent kind. 

Lastly, if we closely examine the statements of 
those who, while acknowledging that the lower races 
s*how this ability to learn easily and rapidly in suitable 
circumstances, nevertheless maintain that they do 
not make progress beyond a certain point, we find that 
the causes to which this result is attributed by discrimi- 
nating observers throw a flood of light on, the whole 
subject. Members of the inferior races, it is pointed 
out, scarcely ever possess those qualities of intense 
application and of prolonged persevering effort without 
which it is absolutely impossible to obtain high pro- 
ficiency in any branch of learning. Exactly so ; it is here 
that we have the true cause of the deficiency displayed 
by the lower races. But such a deficiency is not to be 
described as profound intellectual inferiority. The 
lacking qualities are not intellectual qualities at all ; 
they are precisely those' which contribute in so high a 
degree to social efficiency and racial ascendency, and they 
are, consequently, as might be expected, the invariable 
inheritance of those races which have reached a state of 
high social development, and of those races only.* 

^ Rev. John Mathew on the Australian Aborigines. Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, vol. xxiL part ii Quoted from summary 
in Natv/re, 25th December 1890. 

2 Soon after the publication of the first edition of this book, the 
Westminster Gaaette quoted, in support of the argument here developed, the 
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Again, these considerations acg[uire a certain sig- 
nificance, which must not be passed unnoticed, from the 
current history of the peoples comprised in our Western 
civilisation. In view of the profound intermixture of 
races that has taken place in almost every European 
country, and that is taking place on a large scale in 
America at the present day, it is, strictly speaking, 
inadmissible to speak of any particular nationality as 
representing any particular race. National types of 
character, in so far as they have had a racial origin, 
probably result from blends in varying degrees of the 
mental characteristics of the races which have gone to 
make up the nations. Nevertheless we may still, 
within limitations, draw certain conclusions as to the 
racial characteristics of some of the peoples who have 
become ingredients in our modern nationalities. Certain 
characteristics of two such well-defined groups as the 
Celtic and Teutonic peoples may still be clearly 
distinguished. 

Now there can be little doubt that, as regards the 
peoples of the Celtic stock, they must be classed high 
intellectually. We must recognise this, both from a 

example of tlie rapid progress in the acquirement and use of European 
knowledge made by the natives of British Central Africa. The Blantyre 
Mission Station was founded in 1876. In 1891 the European population 
was only eighteen. Speaking in 1894 Mr. H. H. Johnston, British 
Commissioner for Central Africa, is report^sd to have said, in an interview 
with a representative of the London Daily Chronicle, “ The Yaos are very 
intelligent people. An interesting fact is that the entire printing of the 
Government administration and of the British Central African Gazette is done 
by native printers, trained either at Blantyre or the Universities’ Mission 
Stations. They work even without the supervision of a white man, and 
very few mistakes are made in setting up copy. Surely this is wonderful 
work for utter savages. Only the last issue of the British Central African 
Gazette, printed before my departure, contained a notice inserted at the re- 
quest of the German authorities, dealing with the regulation and use of fire- 
arms in German territory. This notice, written in German, was simply 
handed to the Yao head printer, and it was set up with scarcely a single 
mistake, although the printers had never seen German before.” 
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review of the history^ of in^viduals and from an exam- 
ination ‘of the history of the countries in which the 
characteristics of ^ese peoples have found the fullest 
and truest expression they have obtained in our civilisa- 
tion. If we take France, which of the three leading 
countries of Westernr Fiurope probably possesses the 
largest leaven of Celtic blood, any impartial person, who 
had fairly considered the evidence, would probably find 
himself compelled to admit that a very strong if not 
a conclusive case could be made out for placing the 
French people a degree higher as regards certain in- 
tellectual characteristics than any other of the Western 
peoples. When all due allowance is made for national . 
jealousies, the extent to which this general obligation to 
the French intellect is acknowledged by discriminating 
observers in various countries is remarkablci The in 
fluence of the French intellect is, in fact, felt through- 
out the whole fabric of our Western civilisation ; in the 
entire region of politics, in nearly every branch of art, 
and in every department of higher thought. 

Even where the intellect of the Teutonic peoples ob- « 
taina the highest possible results, it may be noticed that 
there is a certain distinction in kind to be made between 
the two qualities of intellect ^he Teutonic peoples 
tend, as a rule, to obtain the most striking intellectual 
results where profound 'research, painstaking, conscien- 
tious endeavour, and the laborious piecing together and 
building up of the fabric of knowledge go to produce 
the highest effects. But the idealism of the French 
mind is largely wanting. That light, yet agile and 
athletic grasp of principles and ideas which is char- 
acteristic of the French mind is to some extent 
missing. Certain qualities, too, peculiar to the ancient 
Greek mind, seem to find a truer expi^ession amongst the 
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French people than they do elsewhere in our civilisation. 
Even in the art of the Teutonic peoples we seem to 
miaa some of the highest qualities— a deficiency which 
has been sometimes defined as that of a people in 
whom the ethical sense overshadfows the aesthetic. Any 
conscientious observer, when first brought into close 
contact with the French mind, must feel that there is 
an indefinite something in it of a distinctly high intel- 
lectual order which is not native to either the German 
or the English peoples. It is felt in the current litera- 
ture and the current art of the time no less than in the 
highest products of the national genius in the paslJ 
In the streets of the capital and the provincial towns, 
in the public buildings, in the churches, temples, and 
art galleries, even in the bookstalls, one encounters at 
every turn something of that noble intellectual sense 
of the ideal and the appropriate which was characteristic 
of the Greek mind.* 

But while all this must be acknowledged, the fact, 
nevertheless, remains that the Teutonic peoples un- 
doubtedly possess certain equally charac'teristic qualities, 
not in themselves intellectual, which contribute in a 
higher degree to social efficiency, and which — having in 
view the manner in which natural selection is operating 
and the direction in which the evolution of the race is 
proceeding — must apparently 'be pronounced to be 
greatly more important than these merely intellectual 
qualities. At a future time, when the history of the 
nineteenth century comes to be written, with that sense 

‘ It is interesting to notice, in this connection, that Mr. Grant Allen 
has recently asserted (“ The Celt in English Art,” Fortnightly Review, part i. 
1891) tha^ while in our complex English nationality the Celt’s place in 
literature is unquestionable, in art it only needs pointing out He main- 
tains also that the idealism which exists in English art and literature 
and even in English religion and politics, is largely a Celtic product 
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of proportion which distance alone can give, it will be 
perceived that there are two great features of this cen- 
tury which give a distinctive character to its history, 
and by the side of which all other developments and 
events will appear dwarfed and insignificant. The first 
is the complete and absolute triumph throughout our 
Western civilisation of the principles of that political 
idealism which found expression in the French Eevolu- 
tion. The second is the equally triumphant and over- 
whelming expansion of the peoples of Teutonic stock, 
and the definite and final worsting by them in the 
struggle for existence, at nearly every point of contact 
throughout the world, of that other branch of the 
Western peoples whose intellectual capacity has so 
distinctly left its mark upon the century. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century England 
and France had closed in what — when all the issues 
dependent on the struggle are taken into account — 
is undoubtedly one of the most stupendous duels that 
history records. Before it came to a close the shock 
had been felt ttroughout the civilised world. The con- 
test was waged in Europe, in India, in Africa, over the 
North American continent, and on the high seas. 
Judged by all those appearances which impress the 
imagination, everything was in favour of the more 
brilliant race. In armaments, in resources, in popula- 
tion, they were the superior people. In 1789 the 
population of Great Britain was only 9 , 600 , 000 ,^ the 
population of France was 26 , 300 , 000 .^ The annual 
revenue of France was £ 24 , 000 , 000 ,® that of Great 
Britain was only £ 15 , 650 , 000 .* At the beginning of 

^ Political Geography. Statisticcd Tables of the States of Europe^ 1789. 
Lowdnes, London. 

2 Estimated by E. Levasseur. Vide La Population Frangaise. 

® Political Geography. Statistical Tables of the States of Europe^ 1789. 
Lowdnes, London. * Ibid. 
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the nineteenth century the French people numbered 
some 27,000,000,^ while the whole English-speaking 
peoples, including the Irish and the population of the 
North American states and colonies, did not exceed 
20 , 000 , 000 .“* 

By the beginning of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the English-speaking peoples, not including 
subject peoples, aboriginal races, or the coloured popula- 
tion of the United States, had, however, expanded to 
the enormous total of 101,000,000, while the French 
people scarcely numbered 40,000,000. Looking back 
it will be seen that the former peoples have been 
successful at almost every point throughout the world 
at which the conflict has been waged. In nearly the 
whole of the North American and Australian continents, 
and in thosa parts of Southern Africa most suitable for 
European races, the English-speaking peoples are in 
possession. No other peoples have so firmly and 
permanently established their position. No limits can 
be set to the expansion they are likely to undergo even 
in the next century, and it would seem almost inevit- 
able that they must in future exercise a preponderating 
influence in the world. 

As against this the record of the capable French race 
stands out in strong contrast. One of the principal 
features of the last half of the Nineteenth century has 

^ he premier d^rumhremmt de la Population de la FrancCj celui de 
1801, 27,446,297. E. Levaaseur. 

^ The Statistical Tables of Europe^ by J. G. Boetticher, dated 1800, and 
oaid to be correct to 1799, gives the fibres as follows : — 

England . . . 8,400,000 

Scotland . . . 1,600,000 

Ireland . . . 4,000,000. 

In the Report on lOth census of the United States, the population of 
that country in 1800 is estimated at 6,308,000. 
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been the further humiliation it has undergone at 
the hands of another branch of the Teutonic peoples ; 
and here also the historian will probably have to dis- 
tinguish that the result has been in no way accidental, 
but due to causes which had their roots deep in the 
general causes which are shaping the evolution we are 
undergoing. But remarkable as have been the develop- 
ments of the past 150 years, none of them have more 
clearly contributed to the decadence of the people who, 
at the beginning of the century, probably represented the 
highest development of tbe intellect of the Western 
"peoples, than a cause which is in operation within their 
own borders. No more striking history of racial self- 
effacement has ever been witnessed than that which 
is revealed by the French population statistics. The 
rate of increase of the French populatioo has been 
for years growing less and less, until it has at length 
reached the vanishing point ; and France stands now, 
a solitary example amongst European peoples, with a 
population showing an actual tendency to decrease. 
The excess of births over deaths, which is 13 per thousand 
in England, and 10 per thousand in Geimany, oscillates 
in France between an excess o^ only 1 per thousand 
and an actual deficiency. Nay more, the only section 
of the community amongst whom the births show a 
decided tendency to ‘outnumber the deaths are the 
foreigners domiciled in France ; and it is only this 
increase, and the continual infiux of foreigners, which 
prevent a considerable decrease of population year by 
year in France.' 

Viewed from the standpoint from which the evolu- 

^ The following table shows the movement of population in France 
in the period between 1881 and 1890, It is summarised from a paper 
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tion of the human race as a whole is to be regarded, the 
record of the past 150 years must be pronounced to 
have been almost exclusively disastrQus to the French 
people. Not only have they withdrawn worsted at 
almost every point from that great rivalry of races 
which filled the world in the eighteenth century, but 
their decadence continues within their borders. Even 
on the soil of France they do not appear to hold their 
own with the stranger that is within their gates ; so that 
we have an economic writer, of the standing of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, actually proposing as the most efficacious 
remedy, for a country like France which has many attrac- 
tions for foreigners, to obtain the naturalisation of from 
50,000 to 100,000 aliens annually.' M. Lageneau points 
out that the present tendency of population must be to 
place France within the next half-century in a very dis- 
advantageous position compared with other great nations. 
Within a century, said La France recently, there will be 
ten men speaking English for every one speaking French. 


by V. Turquaii, which appeared in the Econoniste Frangais, 31st 
October 1891 : — 


Tear. 

Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

Excess or 
Deficiency of 
Bii'tlis. 

1881 

937,057 

822,828 

+ 114,229 

1882 

935,666 

838,6Ji9 

+ 97,027 

1883 

937,944 

841,141 

+ 96,803 

1884 

937,758 

858,784 

+ 78,974 

1885 

924,558 

836,897 

+ 87,661 

1886 

912,838 

860,222 

+ 62,616 

1887 

899,333 

842,797 

+ 66,536 

1888 

882,639 

837,967 

+ 44,672 

1889 1 

880,679 

794,933 

+ 85,646 

1890 1 

838,069 

876,606 

~ 38,446 


The facts for a wider period are given by P. Leroy-Beaulieu in a paper 
that appeared in the Economiste FrangaiSy 20th and 27th September 
1890, of which a translation will be found in Appendix IV. 

^ Vide Appendix IV. 
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L’ Univers has expressed the opinion that within half a 
century “ France will have fallen below Italy and Spain 
to the rank of a secpnd-rate power. There is no denying 
the figures. If this continues in addition to other causes 
of decadence, we are a ]*ost nation.” 

It will thus be sccfn that we have, proceeding under 
our eyes, and in our own time, a rivalry of races 
tending, when its results are understood, to confirm the 
general conclusion at which we have already arrived. 
It can hardly be held that intellectual capacity has beeni 
the determining factor on the side of the peoples whol 
h*ave made most headway in this rivalry, or that, in the ] 
result, natural selection has exhibited any tendency to 
develop this quality. On the contrary, we would 1 
appear to have evidence of the same tendency that 
has been distinguished elsewhere in the history of social 
progress. It is not intellectual capacity that natural 
selection appears to be developing in the first instance, 
but other qualities contributing more directly to social 
efficiency, and, therefore, of immensely more importance 
and potency in Ihe social evolution which mankind is 
undergoing. There can be little doubt that the ascend- 
ency which the Teutonic peoples Ijave won, and are win- 
ning in the world, is mainly due to the higher and fuller 
development these last-mentioned qualities have attained 
amongst them. There can also, apparently, be as httle 
room for question that the possession of even the highest 
intellectual capacity in no way tends to compensate for 
the lack of these qualities. We may even go farther and 
say that its possession without these qualities distinctly 
tends to further lower the social efficiency of a people. 

The causes of the more recent decadence of the 
French nation are well known. The decline in the 
population is almost entirely due to voluntary causes. 
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On the average, out of every thousand m^n over twenty, 
years of age in the whole of France, only 609 are 
married.* Out of every thousand families, as many as 
640 have only two children or under* (and 200 of 
these families have no children at all). The volun- 
tary limitation of offspring M. Lageneau attributes to 
“ the desire of the parents 'to make ample provision 
for the children they do have.” P. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
while recognising this cause, finds it “ associated, still 
more with a lessening of religious- 4ielief_an-Jihe jgart 
of tjie p§.opIe*, and A po^cation^^^^^ the old- ideas of 
resi^ation.anAaiibmission to th eir lo t.” We have, in 
fact, in the circumstance only one of the simplest 
instances of that enlightened selfishness in the indi- 
vidual which must always lead him to rank his own 
interests, or those of his immediate belongings, in the 
actual present before the wider and entirely different 
interests of the longer -lived social organism to which 
he belongs. It is but a phase of that central problem 
underlying our development in society which we have 
been discussing throughout. It is one of the commonest 
examples of the disintegrating influence of that self- 
assertive rationalism, in the individual, towards the 
control of which the forces at work in the evolution of 
human society have been from the beginning slowly but 
unceasingly operating. 

If we now review the ground over which we have 
travelled, we find that we have a remarkable series 
of facts which must appear perplexing and inexplicable 
if we are to accept the view that the evolution the 
race is undergoing in society, and by which certain 

1 Statement by M. Lageneau at a meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Sciences, July 1890. 

2 Return presented to the Chamber by the Minister of Finance 
summarised in the Timw, 23rd June 1890. Fide also La Population 
Fran^aise^ by E. Levasseur. 
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sections of it acquire ascendency over others, is mainly 
an intellectual evolution. We have seen that a people 
like the Greeks, who developed a civilisation anterior 
to our own, and long since extinct, are held by high 
authorities to have been considerably our mental 
superiors. We have seen that, despite the ascendency 
our own civilisation is winning in the world at the 
present time, it is not certain that intellectual develop- 
ment is proceeding pari passu with social development 
therein, and that it is even probable that the tendency 
of our civilisation has been to restrain intellectual 
development. We have also seen that anthropologists 
are unable to establish that clear connection between 
social development and cranial capacity that we might 
have expected ; that science apparently often directs 
our attention to instances of large brain capacity in 
peoples of low social development. We have seen that 
current conceptions of an immense intellectual interval 
between ourselves and races of lower social development 
are greatly exaggerated, and even to a large extent 
fallacious ; that they are not borne out by the facts as 
we find them ; and that they must be held to have 
originated in the erroneous tendency to take as the 
measure of the mental development of individuals be- 
longing to the civilised races that intellectual inherit- 
ance of civilisation which has been accumulated during 
a long series of generations in the past, and which is, 
strictly speaking, only to be taken as evidence of the 
social efficiency of the races which have accumulated it. 

Lastly, we have seen that in the rivalry of nation- 
alities which is actually proceeding in our civilisation, 
existing facts do not appear to point to the conclusion 
that high intellectual development is the most potent 
factor in determining success. We have seen that 
certain qualities, not in themselves intellectual, but 
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which contribute directly to social efficiency, are appar- 
ently of greater importance ; and that in the absence of 
these qualities high intellectual development may even 
lower social efficiency to a dangerous degree, and so 
contribute to the decided worsting, in the evolution 
which is proceeding, of the people possessing it. 

When all these facts are now taken together, they 
undoubtedly tend to support, with a very striking class 
of evidence, a conclusion towards which we have been 
advancing in the preceding chapters. It would appear 
that when man became a social creature his progress 
ceased to he primarily in the direction of the development 
of his intellect. Thenceforward, in the conditions under 
which natural selection has operated, his interests as an 
individual were no longer paramount ; they became sub- 
ordinate tX) the distinct and widely-different interests of 
the longer -lived social organism to which he for the 
time being belonged. The intellect, of course, continues 
to be a most important factor in enabling the system to 
which the individual belongs to maintain its place in 
the rivalry of life; but it is no longer the prime 
factor. And it continually tends to come into conflict 
with those larger evqlutionary forces which, through the 
instrumentality of religious systems, are securing the 
progressive subordination of the present interests of the 
self-assertive individual to the future interests of 
society. The lesson of human history appears to be 
that it is these larger forces which are always triumph- 
ant. Natural selection seems, in short, to be steadily 
evolving in the race that type of character upon 
which these forces act most readily and efficiently ; that 
is to say, it is evolving religious character in the first 
instance, and intellectual character only as a secondary 
product in association with it. It is not that the nature 
of man is to be regarded as a house divided against itself. 
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It is rather that the willingness to submit reason to the 
control of sanctions beyond the reach of reason is the 
most important and characteristic product of the process 
of evolution at work in l^uman society. The race would, 
in fact, appear to be growing more and more religious, 
the winning sections being those in which, cmteris 
paribus, this type of character is most fully developed. 

But, like all movements of the kind, the evolution is 
proceeding very slowly. One after another, races and 
civilisations appear to be used up in the process as it pro- 
ceeds. When the intellectual development of any section 
of the race has, for the time being, outrun its ethical 
development, natural selection has apparently weeded that 
section out like any other unsuitable product. Kegard- 
ing our social systems as organic growths, there appears 
to be a close analogy between their life-history and that 
of forms of organic life in general. We have, on the one 
side, in the ethical systems upon which they are founded, 
the developmental force which sets in motion that life- 
continuing, constructive process which physiologists call 
anabolism. On the other side, and in conflict with it, we 
have in the self-assertive rationalism of the individual, the 
tendency — by itself disintegrating and destructive — 
known as katabolism. In a social system, as in any other 
organism, the downward stage towards decay is probably 
commenced when the katabolic tendency begins to 
progressively overbalance the anabolic tendency. 

A preponderating element in the type of character 
which the evolutionary forces at work in human society 
are slowly developing, would appear to be the sense of 
reverence. The qualities with which it is tending to be 
closely allied are, great mental energy, resolution, enter- 
prise, powers of prolonged and concentrated application, 
a;9d a sense of simple-minded and single-minded devo- 
tion to conceptions of duty. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It seems likely, when the application of the principles 
of evolutionary science to history comes to be fully 
understood, that we shall have to witness almost as* 
great a revolution in those departments of knowledge 
which dehl with man in society as we have already 
seen taking place in the entire realm of the lower 
organic sciences through the development and general 
application, during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, of the biological theories enunciated by Darwin. 
It is evident that we are approaching a period when we 
shall no longer have the same justification, as in the 
past, for regarding hvman history as a bewildering ex- 
ception to the reign of universal law — a kind of solitary 
and mysterious island in the midst of the cosmos given 
over to a strife of forces without clue or meaning. 
Despite the complexity of the problems encountered in 
history, we seem to have everywhere presented to us 
systematic development underlying apparent confusion. 
In all the phases and incidents of our social annals we 
are apparently regarding only the intimately related 
phenomena of a single, vast, orderly process of evolu- 
tion. 

If the explanation of the principles governing the 
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evolution of society which has been given in the pre- 
ceding chapters is in the main correct, these principles 
must have an application far too wide to be adequately 
discussed within the limits to which it is proposed to 
confine this book. It has been no part of the aim of 
the writer, in the task -he hr s here undertaken, to treat 
the subject in its relations to that wider domain of 
philosophical inquiry of which it forms a province. It 
only remains now to deal with a few matters directly 
arising out of the argument so far as it has proceeded. 

Emphasis has been laid throughout the preceding 
piges on the necessity for a clear and early recognition 
of the inherent and inevitable antagonism existing in 
, human society between the interests of the individual, 
necessarily concerned with his own welfare, and the 
interests of the social organism, largely bound up with 
the welfare of generations yet unborn. The funda- 
mental conception underlying the reasoning of that 
hitherto predominant school of thought which has. 
sought to establish in the nature of things a rational- 
istic sanction foi^ individual conduct, has always been 
that the interests of the individual either already are, 
or are immediately tending to become, coincident with 
the interests of society as a whole. The principles of 
this Utilita/rian school have come down to us through 
Hobbes and Locke, and have been developed by a 
large and distinguished group of philosophical writers, 
amongst the more influential of whom must be counted 
Hume, Jeremy Bentham, and the two Mills. They will, 
in the future, not improbably be recognised to have 
received their truest scientific expression in the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. There can 
be no mistaking the central conception of this school. 
The idea of the identification of the interests of the 
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individual with those of society, as a whole, has been 
brought into ever-increasing prominence. The key to 
the political system of Bentham was expressed in a 
single phrase of Priestley’s — “ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” — long a? prominent doctrine in 
English politics. In John Stuart Mill’swritings again, this 
conception of the identity of. the two classes of interests 
found constant and clear expression. He insisted, as a 
means of making the nearest approach to the perfec- 
tion of Utilitarian morality, that “ utility would enjoin 
that laws and social arrangements should place the 
happiness or (as speaking practically it may be called) 
the interests of every individual as nearly as possible 
in harmony with the interest of the whole.” ^ Mr. , 
Herbert Spencer has attempted to develop the position a 
stage farther, and to establish it on a scientific foundation. 
In his Data of Ethics he professes to see, in the process 
of social evolution going on around us, a conciliation 
taking place “ between the interests of each citizen and 
the interests of citizens at large, tending ever towards a 
state in which the two become merged in one, and in 
which the feelings answering to them respectively fall 
into complete concord.”* 

It would appear that we must reject this con- 
ception as being inconsistent with the teaching of 
evolutionary science. The fovces which are at work 
in the evolution of society are certainly, on the whole, 
working out the greatest good of the greatest number 
in a progressive community. But the earlier utilitarian 
conception of the greatest number has always related 
merely to the majority of the existing members of 
society at any time. The greatest good which the 

1 UHlitarianismy by J. S. Mill, p. 25. 

* Data of Eikicst by Herbert Spencer, p. 243. 
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evolutionary forces, operating in society, are working 
out, is the good of the social organism as a whole. The 
greatest number in this sense is comprised of the 
members of generations yet unborn or unthought of, to 
whose interests the existing individuals a/re absolutely 
indifferent. And, in the process of social evolution 
which the race is undergoing, it is these latter interests 
which are always in the ascendant. 

There cannot, it would appear, be found in Darwinian 
science, as it is now understood, any warrant for 
anticipating the arrival of that state of society con- 
tfemplated by Mr. Herbert Spencer. The author of the 
Synthetic Philosophy had in view a state of things in 
which the antagonism between societies having entirely 
ceased on the one hand, and the conciliation between 
the interests of the individual and those o:^ the social 
organism having been perfectly attained to on the other, 
the individual also will have reached a stage of develop- 
ment in which it will afford him the highest pleasure to 
act in a manner conducive to the good of the social 
organism, and this even where such conduct is, to ^ 
appearance, directly antagonistic to his own material 
interests — ^just as at present the highef-t happiness is 
often obtained in parental sacrifice. This altruistic 
instinct may, in fact, according to Mr. Spencer, “ be 
expected to attain a level at which it will be like parental 
altruism in spontaneity,” and so lead the individual 
to obtain the highest of all satisfactions in volun- 
tarily sacrificing himself in the interests of the social 
organism.^ 

By this conception of an ideal social state, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer must mean one of two things. Let us 
take each separately. If he imagined, as the older utili- 

1 Vide Dato of Ethics, chap. xiv. 
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tArians apparently did imagine, a conciliation of the 
interests of Jihe individual and those of society taking 
place with human nature exactly a§ it is, but under a 
different organisation of society from that now prevail- 
ing, then he is at one with certain socialist reformers of 
the time. Nothing more is necessary to bring about 
such a state of society than to draw a ring fence 
round our borders, to suspend the competitive forces, 
to organise society on a socialist basis, and in future 
to regulate the population strictly according to the 
conditions of existence for the time being. Conduct 
contributing to the present welfare of society in such 
a community would be but that dictated by “en- 
lightened self-interest” in the individuals; and the < 
conciliation of interests would be, as far as possible, 
complete. 4 We have already dealt with the difSculties 
in the way of such a society in the chapter on socialism. 
But the evolutionist who has perceived the application 
of that development which the Darwinian law of 
Natural Selection has undergone in the hands of Weis- 
mann, is precluded at the outset from Contemplating the 
continued success of such a society. The evolutionist 
who has once realised the significance of the supreme 
fact up to which biology has slowly advanced, — namely, 
that every quality of life can be kept in a state of 
efficiency and prevented from retrograding only by the 
continued and never-relaxed stress of selection — simply 
finds it impossible to conceive a society permanently 
existing in this state. He can only think of it existing 
at all on one condition — in the first stage of a period of 
progressive degeneration. 

But it may be replied on behalf of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer that he has advanced beyond this position, 
that such an argument, however applicable to the views 
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of some of the older atilit?ffiana, and to some of the pre- 
■V ailing socialist theories of society, doe&* not reach his 
position. For he f^oes, it' may be said, csdiitemplate the 
necessary sacrifice of the interests of the individual to 
those of the social organism which the conditions of 
evolution require. Only the individual will be so con-' 
stituted that this sacrifice»will be made spontaneously. 
He will obtain the highest satisfaction and happiness in 
making it. His character will, in fact, have undergone 
so profound a modification that this social altruism 
“ may be expected to attain a level at which it will be 
like parental altruism in spontaneity.” Let us deal 
with this modified view. 

The deficiency in Mr. Spencer’s reasoning here is the 
same deficiency which to a large extent pervades the 
whole of his synthetic philosophy in its application to 
our social phenomena. He has never realised the 
nature of the e.ssential difference which distinguishes 
human evolution from all other evolution whatsoever : 
namely, the existence therein of the factor of individual 
reason. He ha^, therefore, not perceived that, while 
our evolution is in the first place pre-eminently a social 
evolution, the most profoundly ^individualistic, anti- 
social, and anti-evolutionary of all human qualities, 
when uncontrolled, is one which tends to be pro- 
gressively developed in 'the race, namely, reason. He 
has, accordingly, never realised that the central feature 
of our evolution has always been the supreme struggle 
in which the control of this disintegrating influence is 
being continually effected in the interest of society first, 
and of the race in the next place ; and that the function 
of the immense and characteristic class of social pheno- 
mena which we have in our religious systems, is to 
secure this necessary subordination of the present 
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interests of the self-assertive individual to the general 
interests of the process of evolution which is in progress. 
To expect the subordination — in thp manner contem- 
plated by Mr. Spencer — of that feeling in the individual 
which prompts him to consider his own interests first, to a 
feeling leading him to sacrifice these interests to further 
a process of evolution with which he has no concern, is 
to ignore facts and conditions around us, the meaning of 
which is unmistakable. 

For it would be impossible to conceive any altru- 
istic feeling of this kind which could exceed in 
strength the parental instinct. Yet one of the plainest 
facts of our time and of past history is the perversion 
of this instinct under the influence of rationalism, 
and the suspension of its operation in furthering the 
evolution the race is undergoing. We have discussions 
proceeding in the literature of the time in which ration- 
alism, with reiterated emphasis, points out, to use the 
phrase already quoted, that “ there is something pathetic- 
ally absurd in this sacrifice to their children of generation 
after generation of grown people.” No'observant person 
who has watched the signs of the times can have the 
least doubt that, in a state of unrestricted rationalism, 
the institution of marriage and the family would under- 
go modifications incompatible with the continuance 
of that process of simple self-shcrifice with which the 
interests of the race are bound up. We have unmistak- 
able evidence of the perversion of the parental feelings 
amongst the Greeks and Romans under such rationalistic 
influences. Speaking of the decay of the Athenian people, 
Mr. Francis Galton says, “We know, and may guess 
something more, of the reason why this marvellously- 
gifted race declined. Social morality grew exceedingly 
lax ; marriage became unfashionable and was avoided ; 
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many of the more ambitious and accomplished women 
were avowed courtesans, and consequently infertile, and 
the mothers of the incoming population were of a 
heterogeneous class/' ^ The same state of popular 
feeling with reject tA marriage prevailed during the 
decline of the Roman Empire. ‘‘ The courtesans," says 
Mr. Lecky, “ were raised in popular estimation to an 
unexampled elevation, and aversion to marriage became 
very general." And we have at the present day that 
striking example, referred to in the last chapter, of the 
perversion, under similar circumstances, of the parental 
feelings amongst the most brilliant and able race amongst 
the European peoples, and the consequent failure of that 
race to maintain its place amongst others in the evolution 
which is proceeding under our eyes in the civilisation in 
which we are living. • 

Yet these parental instincts which gave way thus 
before rationalism have an accumulated strength behind 
them dating back to the beginning of life, developed, as 
they have been, through all those countless seons of 
time through which we rise from the lowest organisms 
upwards to man. To anticipate, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has done, the development, during the infini- 
tesimal length of any period of human evolution that 
can be taken in comparison, of a feeling or instinct of a 
similar kind, but of sufficient strength to do what the 
* parental feelings already fail to do, is to altogether 
misunderstand the nature of the characteristic problem 
human evolution presents, and consequently to misin- 
terpret some of the plainest facts of the times in which 
we are living, and of the history of the race in the past. 

It would appear that the teaching of evolution- 
ary science as applied to society is that there is only 
one way in which the rationalistic factor in human 

^ Hereditary Ge^iius^ p. 331. 
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evolution can be controlled ; namely, through the 
instrumentality of religious systems. These systems 
constitute the absolutely characterisjiic feature of our 
evolution, the necessary and inevitable complement of 
our reason. It is under the influence qf these systems 
that the evolution of the race is proceeding ; it is in con- 
nection with these systems that we must study the laws 
which regulate the character, growth, and decay of 
societies and civilisations. It is along the ever-advancing 
or retreating frontiers where they encounter each other 
that we have some of the most striking eflPects that 
natural selection is producing on the race. It is 
within their borders that we witness the process by 
which the eternal forces that are working out the 
destiny of the race are continually effecting the 
subordinatibn of the interests of successive generations 
of men to those larger interests to which the individual 
is indifferent, and of which he has only very feeble 
power to realise either the nature or the magnitude. 

We have seen, in the previous chapters, that the pro- 
cess of evolution unfolding itself in ovlt civilisation has 
consisted essentially in the slow disintegration of that 
military type of society which attained its highest 
development in a social stage in which the greater part 
of the people were excluded from participating in the 
rivalry of existence on terms of' equality, and in which 
their lives were continuously exploited for the exclusive 
benefit of a comparatively small privileged and power- 
holding class. The history of the modern world we 
have observed to be simply the history of the process of 
development that, having undermined the position of 
.these power-holding classes, emancipated the individual, 
and enfranchised the people, is how tending to bring, 
for the first time in the history of the race, all the 
members of the community into the rivalry of life on 
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a footing of equality of opportunity. This is the move- 
ment which has raised our Western civilisation to the 
place it now occupies in the world, and all the social 
and political movements in progress in every .country 
where it prevails are biA aspects of it. 

Now, while the ^mpori; in this process of develop- 
ment of the movement known as the Reformation has 
been already referred to, the exact manner in which this 
movement has influenced and is still influencing our 
social and political development is seldom clearly 
perceived. That the effects on national chars-cber of 
the religious movement of the sixteenth century have 
been important is already fully recognised by students 
of social phenomena. Thus we find Professor Marshall, 
in his Principles of Economics, recently laying stress 
on the economic significance of the change which it pro- 
duced in the English character. Its doctrines, he says, 
deepened the character of the people, ‘‘ reacted on their 
habits of life, and gave a tone to their industry. Family 
life was intensified, so much so, that “ the family relations 
of those races wlilch have adopted the reformed religion 
are the richest and fullest of earthly feeling ; there 
never has been before any material of texture at once 
so strong and so fine with which to build up a noble 
fabric of social life.” ^ 

The character of the people had, in fact, not only 
been deepened and strengthened, it had been softened 
to an extent hitherto unknown. It is probable that the 
changes in doctrine which had principally contributed 
to produce this result were those which had tended to 
bring the individual into more intimate contact with 
the actual life and example of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore with the essential spirit that 
underlay our religious system and served to dis- 

1 Vide Principles of Economics, vol. i. pp. 34, 36. 
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tingr^ish it from all other systems. As has been fre- 
quently correctly pointed out, the characteristic feature 
6£ Latin Christianity was different. This form has 
always tended, as it still tends, to treat as of the first 
importance, not the resulting chJinge in character in the 
individual, but rather his belief in the authority of the 
Church and of an order of men, and in the supreme 
efficacy of sacramental ordinances which the Church 
has decreed itself alone competent to dispense. On 
the other hand, the central idea of the Keformation 
was the necessity for a spiritual change in the 
individual, and the recognition, in virtue thereof, 
of the priesthood in his own person. As Pro- 
fessor Marshall states, “Man was, as it were, ushered 
straight into the presence of his Creator with no human 
intermedia!iry ; life became intense and full of awe, and 
now for the first time large numbers of rude and un- 
cultured people yearned towards the mysteries of absolute 
spiritual freedom. The isolation of each person’s re- 
ligious responsibility from that of his fellows rightly 
understood was a necessary condition for the highest 
spiritual progress.” ^ Thus, on the one hand, individual 
character tended to bq greatly strengthened by the isola- 
tion of individual responsibility, and, on the other, to be 
deepened and softened by being brought into close and 
intimate contact with those wonderfully moving and 
impressive altruistic ideals which we have in the simple 
story of the life and acts of the Founder of Christianity, 
The resulting difference in character, which may 
mean much or little in theological controversy accord- 
ing to the standpoint of the observer, assumes, how- 
ever, profound importance in the eyes of the student of 
our social evolution. The fact must be kept in view, 
which has been throughout insisted on, that it is this 

^ PrindpUs qf Eamomics^ vol. i. .p. 34. 
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softening and deepening of character, with the accom- 
panying release in our social life of an immense and 
all-pervstding ftind of altruistic feeling, which has provided 
the real motive force behind the whole onward movement 
with which our •age is*identified. It may be noticed, 
consequently, how much farther the development of the 
humanitarian feelings has* progressed in those parts of 
our civilisation most affected by the movement of the 
sixteenth century, and more particularly amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. The ^eat wave of altruistic 
feeling which caused the crusade against slavery to 
attain suclr remarkable development amongst these 
peoples has progressed onward, carrying on its crest the 
multitude of philanthropic and humanitarian under- 
takings which are so characteristic a feature of all 
English-speaking communities, and such little-hnderstood 
movements as anti-vivisection, vegetarianism, the en- 
franchisement of women, the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and the abolition of state regulation of vice. It 
is in these that we have the outward appearances which 
mark the nature' of the larger impetus which, amongst 
these peoples, is behind that social and political move- 
ment which has gradually enfrancjiised and uplifted the 
people, and which is now steadily tending to bring them 
all into the rivalry of life on conditions of equality. 

Now, Mr. Lecky has recently said that there is 
probably no better test of the political genius of a( 
nation than the power it possesses of adapting oldl 
institutions to new wants, and he finds the English! 
people pre-eminent in this characteristic.' There can bq 
little doubt, however, that the quality here called political 
genius, which is undoubtedly, on the whole, characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, has its roots, in this instance, 

^ The Political Value of History^ 1892. 
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in causes intimately and directly associated with the 
exceptional development which the altruistic feehngs 
have attained amongst these peoples as the result of the 
causes mentioned. We have, therein, one of the clearest 
examples of how profoundly the social development of 
particular peoples has been influenced by the course 
which the ethical movement on which our civilisation is 
founded has taken amongst them. 

In England, where the religious movement of the six- 
teenth century proceeded with little interruption, it has 
been noticed that the most significant feature of the pro- 
cess of social development in which the power-holding 
classes are in full conscious retreat before the incoming 
people is, that these classes are themselves deeply ' 
affected by the softening influences of the time. All 
classes off society have become sensitive in a high 
degree to the sight of suffering or wrong of any kind. 
The effect on the power -holding classes is to take 
away their faith in their own cause. With all the 
enormous latent strength of their position these classes 
do not make, and either consciousl/ or unconsciously 
realise that they cannot make, any effective resistance 
to the onward movegaent which is gradually uplifting 
the people at their expense. The best of them are, in 
fact, either openly or in their hearts, on the side of the 
people, and the only fighting* policy of the party is 
consequently one of temporising defence. 

The practical consequence is of great significance. 
It is that the development in which the excluded 
masses of the people are being brought into the com- 
petition of life on a footing of equality of opportunity 
is proceeding, and will apparently continue to proceed in 
Great Britain, hot by the violent stages of revolution, but 
as a gradual and orderly process of social change. The 
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power-holding classes a^ce in retreat before the people; 
but the retreat on the one aide is orderly and unbroken, 
while the advance qn the other is the steady, unhasten- 
ing, ■ onward movement of a party conscious of the 
strength and reqfitude df its cause, and in no doubt as 
to the final issue. There is, consequently, no deep- 
seated bitterness on either side. Both opponents, still 
respecting each other, recognise as it were the ultimate 
issue of the battle. l%e great process is proceeding 
{ts a ncUwral and orderly development — ^we are adapt- 
ing the old institutions to the new wants. This is 
the real secret of that political genius the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are now displaying, and there is 
t scarcely any other quality which promises to stand them 
in such good stead in that great social revolution 
with which the history of the twentieth centttry will be 
tilled. 

But when we turn to those peoples amongst whom 
the religious movement of the sixteenth century was 
interrupted or suppressed, and amongst whom the Latin 
form of Christianity prevails, we find that the situation 
is not exactly the same. Amongst these people the idea 
of the innate equality of all men^ with tne consequent 
conception of the fundamental right of all to equal 
opportunities which is the peculiar product of the 
ethical system on which Our civilisation is founded, 
has practically reached the same development as else- 
where. But the profound change in social character 
which has accompanied this development, amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples for instance, has not proceeded so 
far. The deepening of individual character, resulting 
in a certain inbred sense of integrity yrhich has renderied 
■ the sense of wrong intolerable, and th® softening process 
which has made the Anglo-Saxon peoples so sensitive to 
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the sight of misery or suffering, have not progressed to 
the same extent. 

In practice this is a difference qf great importance. 
The two great opposing parties in the process of social 
development that is proceeding, — najjiely, the Power- 
holding classes and the People, the Haves and the Have- 
nots, — confront each other in a different spirit. The 
struggle, amongst the peoples who have not been so 
deeply affected by the humanitarian movement, tends 
to become more a selfish trial of strength in which each 
party is determinedly and bitterly fighting for its 
own material interests, and in which the issue swings, 
according to the relative strength of the opponents, 
between successful resistance on the one hand and . 
successful revolution on the other. Either result is 
j almost equally dangerous. With successful resistance 
on the part of the power-holding classes we have 
stagnation and interrupted development ; with successful 
revolution on the part of the people we have irregular 
and uncertain progress. We have examples either of the 
one or of the other of these results am(frig3t the European 
nations that have not been affected by the religious 
development of the ^sixteenth century. The victory 
naturally tends to be with the people ; but the cost of 
successful revolution in such conditions is great. For, 
as has been recently pointed offt with truth and insight, 
“ few greater calamities can befall a nation than to cut 
herself off, as France (in these circumstances) has done in 
her great revolution, from all vital connection with her 
own past.” * As our civilisation, as a whole, must be 
regarded as the unfolding of a process of life, so — as will 
not improbably be recognised with growing clearness 
in the future — those sections of it which have remained 

^ W. E. H. Lecky, The PoUiical Value of History. 
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unaffected by the great natural development which the 
ethical system upon which it is founded underwent in 
the sixteenth century — wherein, beyond doubt, a pro- 
found social instinct found expression — will lack certain 
well-marked char^pteristites, possessing a high value in 
the process of social evolution which is still proceeding. 
It is to be doubted whether ihe peoples who, in suppress- 
ing the religious development of the sixteenth century, 
succeeded in preserving the outward forms of ecclesiasti- 
cal unity, will be so successful in ultimately preserving 
the essential spirit of Christianity as those amongst 
whom the development was allowed to pursue its 
natural course. Amongst the former peoples the 
subsequent movements of opinion have unmistakably 
been direct to rationalism. It is apparently amongst 
the latter peoples that the social transformation, which 
our civilisation is destined to accomplish, will reach 
its most successful expression and proceed thereto by 
the most regular and orderly stages. 

In any forecast of the future of our civilisation, one 
of the most importitnt of the questions presenting them- 
selves for consideration, is that of the future relationship 
of the European peoples to what ^re called the lower 
races. Probably one of the most remarkable features 
of the world-wide expansion the European peoples are 
undergoing will be the change that this relationship is 
destined to undergo in the near future. In estimates 
which have been hitherto made of our coming relations 
to the coloured races, a factor which will in all probability 
completely dominate the situation in the future has 
received scarcely any attention. 

The relationships of the Western peoples to the 
inferior races, with which they have come into contact 
in the course of the expansion they have undergone, is 
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one of the most interesting subjects in history. Confused 
though these relationships may appear, it may be 
distinguished that they have passed through certain 
well-marked stages of development. We must set aside, 
as being outside our present fi«ld of yision, those races 
which have inhabited countries suitable for European 
colonisation. The fate of aU races occupying territories 
I of this kind has been identical. Whether wars of 
extermination have been waged against them, or whether 
they have been well treated and admitted to citizenship, 
they have always tended to disappear before the more 
vigorous incoming race. It is with the inhabitants of 
regions unsuitable for European settlement, and mostly 
outside the temperate zone, that we are concerned. «> 
-The alteration observable in our relations to 
these rdces since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has been very gradual, but its general 
character is unmistakable. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, a great part of 
the richest regions in the tropical countries of the 
earth passed under the dominion of the four great sea 
powers of Western Europe. Spain, Holland, France, 
and England have successively engaged in the keenest 
rivalry for the possession of vast regions of this kind, 
unsuitable for permanent colonisation, but possessing 
rich natural resources. The general idea which lay 
behind this extension of dominion was in the main that 
of military conquest. The territories of the weaker 
peoples were invaded, taken possession of, and exploited 
for the benefit of the more vigorous invader. The 
interests of the original occupiers were little, if at all, 
regarded. The main end in view was the inamediate 
profit and advantage of the conquerors. In the West 
India Islands the native population was worked in the 
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mines and the plantations until it became in great part 
extinct, and the Spaniards began to introduce negroes 
from. Africa. Operations were conducted on so great a 
scale that in the 20 years before the opening of the 
eighteenth centuiy 300,ft00 slaves were exported from 
Africa by the English, and in. the 80 years which followed, 
over 600,000 slaves were landed in the Island of Jamaica 
alone. Slave labour was employed to an enormous extent 
in most of the countries of which possession was ob- 
tained. The natural resources of the territories occupied 
were, however, developed to a considerable degree. The 
enormous wealth which Spain drew from her conquests 
and undertakings in tropical America was long a very 
powerful factor in the wars and politics of Europe : 
Holland, France, and England also enriched themsfilyes 
both directly and indirectly. In the Spanish, Dutch, 
and English settlements and plantations in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and in those in the West Indies and South 
America, under Spanish, Dutch, French, and English 
rule, great enterprises in trade, agriculture, and mining 
were successfully tPndertaken. Order and government 
were introduced, and large cities sprang up rivalling 
European cities in size and magnificence. This first 
period was one of feverish activity, and of universal 
desire on the part of the invaders to quickly enrich 
themselves. There was fnuch cruelty to weaker races, 
and although all the powers were not equally guilty in 
this respect, none, at least, was innocent. But looking 
at the period as a whole, and regarding the enterprises 
undertaken in their true light — namely, as an attempt 
to develop, by forced coloured labour under European 
supervision, the resources of countries not suitable; for 
European settlement — a certain degree of success must 
be admitted to have been attained, and the enterprises 
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undoubtedly contributed to increase, for the time being, 
the material wealth and resources of the powers con- 
cerned. . 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
tendency of the change that* was talking place began 
to be visible. It had become dear that the European 
peoples could not hope to .settle permanently in the 
tropical lands they had occupied, and that, if the 
resources were to be developed, it must be by native 
labour under their supervision. Already, however, 
the effects of the altruistic development which had been 
so long in progress were becoming genesally evident, 
and before the opening of the nineteenth century men 
had glimpses of the nature of the social revolution» 
it was eventually to accomplish in our civilisation. 
The institution of slavery in tropical lands under 
European auspices was clearly doomed. So also, to the 
more far-reaching minds, seemed another institution 
upon which depended, to all appearance, the continued 
maintenance of European enterprise and European 
authority in lands not suitable for tbfe permanent settle- 
ment of the Western races. 

The right of occupation and government in virtue 
of conquest or force tended, it was felt, to become an 
anachronism; it was antagonistic to, and it involved a 
denial of, the spirit which cohstituted the mainspring 
of that onward movement which was taking place in 
our civilisation, and which was slowly bringing the 
people into the rivalry of life on conditions of equality. 
Although almost every European people, that had 
attained to any consciousness of national strength, 
had in the past endeavoured to imitate the military 
ideals of the ancient empires, and to extend their 
rule by conquest over other peoples of equal civilisa- 
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tion, they had done so with ever-diminishing success. 
The growth of influences and conditions tending to 
render the realisation of such aims more and more 
difficult was unmistakable. Any nation which would 
embark upon sujjh an enterprise, on a great scale and 
against a European people, would, it was felt, find in the 
near future forces arrayed jagainst it of which the ancient 
world had no experience, and which no military skill, 
however great, and no national strength and resolution, 
however concentrated and prolonged, could entirely 
subdue. To keep in subjection, therefore, by purel)^ 
military forcje a people of even greatly lower develop^ 
ment must, it was felt, become correspondingly difficult i 
I and this, not so much because of the fear of efiectiva 
resistance in a military sense, but because of the Tgck 6f 
moral force on the part of the stronger people^to initiate 
an effort involving a principle antagonistic to the spirit 
governing the development which these peoples were 
themselves undergoing. 

Throughout the early and middle decades of the 
nineteenth centui^ we have, therefore, to watch the 
development of this spirit and the effects it produced. 
Before the close of the eighteenth century the agitation 
against the slave-trade in the colonies had assumed large 
proportions. In England a motion was carried in the 
House of Commons in 1^'92, providing for the gradual 
abolition of the traffic. In 1794 the French Convention 
decreed that all slaves throughout the French colonies 
should be admitted to the rights of French citizens; 
and, although slavery did not cease in the French 
dominions for some fifty years after, the Convention in 
this as in other matters only anticipated the future. 
The agitation in England against the slave-trade having 
been largely successful, the feeling against the employ- 
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mdnt 0f slavea coDffciiiued to grow in strength an til an 
Act was at length' obtained in 1834, finally abolishing 
slavery in the British settlements, the slave-owners being 
awarded £20,000,000 as indemnification. The negroes 
in the French settlements wei^ emaijpipated in 1848, 
thbse in the Dutch colonies in ]»863 ; while the slaves 
in the Southern states of tlje^ American Union obtained 
their freedom as the result of the Civil War of 
1862-65. 

Meanwhile the growth of the other influence tend- 
ing to undermine the position of the European races in 
the tropical countries they had occupied ha^ continued. 
By the end of the eighteenth century the coloured races , 
of Hayti, under the influence of the ideas of the French • 
ReYQlution, had thrown off the rule of France. Before 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century had passed 
away the Spanish territories of Central and South 
America — often still spoken of as if they were inhabited 
by Europeans, although in most of which, it must be 
remembered, the vast bulk of the population consists of 
native Indians, imported negroes, and mixed races — 
had, one after another, declared their independence of 
European rule. It came to be looked upon as only natural 
and inevitable that it should be so ; and it was held to be 
only a question of time for the Dutch possessions and 
the remaining Spanish settlements to follow suit. The 
English settlements in the West Indies, it was supposed, 
would become independent too. They came to be re- 
garded as being as good as gone. We have Mr. Froude’s 
word for it that he had it on high official authority, about 
1860, that all preparations for the transition had been 
already made. “ A decision had been irrevocably taken. 
The troops were to be withdrawn from the Islands, and 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and the English Antilles were to be 
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masters' of their own destiny.” * The J^iirithdraw&l "did 
not take place, but the general feeling in the minds of 
politicians in England at t^e time was undoubtedly such 
as might h^ve prompted such , a decision. 

If we' turn ^now to the condition of affairs ac- 
companying these evento in the countries in question, 
we have presented to qs, what is probably one of 
the most extraordinary spectacles the world has be- 
held. The enterprise that once attempted to develop 
the resources of the countries' concerned, has been to a 
large extent interrupted. Regarding the West Indies 
first, we haye to note that their former prosperity has 
waned. The black races under the new order of 
things have multiplied exceedingly. Where left to 
themselves under British rule, whether with Oj^-uath- 
out the political institutions of the advanced European 
peoples, they have not developed the natural resources 
of the rich and fertUe lands they have inherited. Nor 
do they show any desire to undertake the task. 
The descriptions we have had presented to us for 
many years past by writers and politicians of some of 
the West India Islands, read like accounts of a former 
civilisation. Decaying harbours, once crowded with 
shipping ; ruined wharves, once Tiusy with commerce ; 
roofless warehouses ; stately buildings falling to ruins 
and overgrown with tr6pical creepers ; deserted mines 
and a4vancing forests, — these are some of the signs of 
the change. In Hayti where the blacks have been 
independent of European control for the greater part 
of a century, we have even a more gloomy picture. 
Revolution has succeeded revolution, often accompanied 
by revolting crime ; under the outward forms of Euro- 
pean government every form of corruption and 'licence 

j ^ The English in the West Inddesy p. 6. 
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has prevailed ; its commerce has been more than once 
almost extinguished by its political revolutions ; the 
resources of the country remain ij,ndeveloped ; inter- 
course with white races is not encouraged, and the Black 
Republic, instead of advancing* is sa^d to be drifting 
slowly backwards. 

Turning to the mainlanc^ qi Central America and the 
vast territories embraced in tropical South America, once 
under the rule of the Spaniards and Portuguese, the 
spectacle is in some respects more noteworthy. In this 
expanse, which includes over three-fourths of the entire 
continental area south of the United .States, we 
have one of the richest regions of the earth. Under 
the outward forms of European government it 
appsgrs, however, to be slowly drifting out of our 
civilisatioER The habit has largely obtained amongst 
us of thinking of these countries as inhabited by 
European races and as included in our Western civil- 
isation, — a habit doubtless due to the tendency to 
regard them as colonies of European powers which 
have become independent after the manner of the United 
States. As a matter of fact this view has httle to justify 
it. In the twenty-two republics comprising the terri- 
tory in question, consfderably over three-fourths of the 
population are descendants of the original Indian 
inhabitants, or imported negroes, or mixed races. 
The pure- white population appears to be unable to 
maintain itself for more than a limited number of 
generations without recruiting itself from the outside. 
It is a gradually diminishing element, tending to ally 
itself to an increasing degree with “ colour. ” Both for 
climatic reasons, and in obedience to the general law of 
population already noticed, by which the upper strata of 
society (to which the white population for the most part 
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belongs) are unable to maintain themselves apart for 
any considerable period, we must, apparently, look 
forward to the tin^e when these territories will be almost 
exclusively peopled by the Black and Indian races. 

Meanwhile 1;)ie rescwrces of this large region remain 
al m ost undeveloped or run to waste. During the past 
fifty years the Europejm powers may be said to 
have endeavoured to develop them in a manner that 
apparently promised to be advantageous to both 
parties, and not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
new altruistic ideas which have come to govern men’s 
ininds. Sjnce the period of their independence, im- 
mense sums have been borrowed by the republics of 
Central and South America, with the object of develop- 
ing their resources, and large amounts have algaji)een 
invested by private persons in public enterjTrises under- 
taken by Europeans in these countries. But the 
general prevalence of those qualities which distinguish 
peoples of low social efficiency has been like a blight 
over the whole region. In nearly all the republics 
in question the* history of government has been the 
same. Under the outward forms of written laws 
and constitutions of the most exemplary character, 
they have displayed a general af)sence of that sense of 
public and private duty which has always distinguished 
peoples who have reached a state of high social develop- 
ment. Corruption in all departments of the government, 
insolvency, bankruptcy, and political revolutions succeed- 
ing each other at short intervals, have become almost the 
normal incidents of public life — the accompanying 
features being a permanent state of uncertainty, lack of 
energy and enterprise amongst the people, and general 
commercial stagnation. Much of the territory occupied 
by these states is amongst the richest in the world in 
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natural resources. Yet we seem to have reached a stage 
in which the enterprise of the Western races is almost as 
effectively excluded therefrom, or circpmscribed therein, 
as in the case of China. Not, however, through any 
spirit of exclusiveness in the people or (Jesire to develop 
these resources themselves, but by,' on the one hand, the 
lack, in the inhabitants, of qu^lijties contributing to social 
efficiency, and, on the other, by the ascendency in the 
minds of the Western peoples of that altruistic spirit 
which, except in a clear case of duty or necessity, deprives 
any attempt to assume by force the government and 
administration of the resources of other .peoples of 
the moral force necessary to ensure its success. 

Now it would appear probable that we have, in the 
preses^i peculiar relationship of the Western peoples to 
the coloured races, the features of a transition of great 
interest and importance, the nature of which is, as yet, 
hardly understood. It is evident that, despite the 
greater consideration now shown for the rights of 
the lower races, there can be no question as to the 
absolute ascendency in the world to-day of the Western 
peoples and of Western civilisation. There has been 
no period in history when this ascendency has been so 
unquestionable and so complete as in the time in which 
we are living. No one can doubt that it is within the 
power of the leading European peoples of to-day — should 
they so desire — to parcel out the entire equatorial 
regions of the earth into a series of satrapies, and to 
administer their resources, not, as in the past, by a 
permanently resident population, but from the temperate, 
regions, and under the direction of a relatively small 
European official population. And this without any fear 
of effective resistance from the inhabitants. Alvmys, 
however, assuming that there existed a clear call of 
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dvty or necessity to provide the moral force necessary 
for such action. 

It is this last, stipulation which it is all-important 
to remember in any attempt which is made to estimate 
the probable course of events in the future. For it 
removes at once the 'centre of interest and observation 
to the lands occupied by t^i^European peoples themselves. 
It is, in short, in the development in progress amongst 
these peoples, and not in the events taking place to-day 
in lands occupied by the black and coloured races, that 
we must seek for the controlling factor in the immediate 
future of the tropical regions of the world. ^ 

Now, stress has been laid in the preceding chapters 
on the fact that we have in the altruistic development 
that has been slowly taking place amongst the European 

1 Mr. C. H. Pearson, in a prediction which has recently attracted 
attention, has, it appears to the writer, made the serious mistake of esti- 
mating the future by watching the course of events outside the temperate 
regions, rather than by following the clue to those events which we 
have in the development in progress amongst the Western peoples. He 
accordingly ventures to foretell that “ The day will come, and perhaps is; 
not far distant, when the European observer will look round to see thel 
globe girdled with a cdntinuous zone of the black and yellow races, no 
longer too weak for aggression or under tutelage, but independent, or | 
practically so, in government, monopolising the trade of their own regions, . 
and circumscribing the industry of the European; when Chinamen and; 
the nations of Hindostan, the States of ^outh America, by that time] 
predominantly Indian, and it may be African nations of the Congo and; 
the Zambesi, under a dominant caste of foreign rulers, are represented by! 
fleets in the European seAs, nnvited to international conferences, and' 
welcomed as allies in the quarrels of the civilised world. The citizens of; 
these countries " will then be taken up into the social relations of thel 
white races, will throng the English turf, or the salons of Paris, and will ! 
be admitted to intermarriage. It is idle to say that, if all this should j 
come to pass, our pride of place will not be humiliated. We werej 
struggling amongst ourselves for supremacy in a world which we thought 
of as denned to belong to the Aryan and to the Christian faith, to the 
^ letters and arts and charm of social manners which we have inherited 
from the best times in the past We shall wake to find ourselves elbowed 
and hustled, and perhaps even thrust aside, by peoples whom we looked 
down upon as servile and thought of as bound always to minister to oui 
needs .” — National Life and Character y chap. i. 
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peoples the clue to the efficiency of our civilisation. 
It is thiB development which — by its influence in break- 
ing down an earlier organisation of society, and by its 
tendency to bring, for the first time in the history of 
the race, all the people into the rivalry /)f life on a foot- 
ing of equality of opportunity — ^h&s raised our Western 
civilisation to its present position of ascendency in the 
world. It must be always remembered, however, 
that a principal cause operating in producing it has 
been the doctrine peculiar to the ethical system upon 
which our civilisation is founded — the doctrine, stead- 
fastly and uncompromisingly held, of the native equality 
of aU men. So great has been the resistance to be 
overcome, so exceptional in the history of the race 
has«fe«eTji the nature of the process of expansion through 
which we h'ave passed, that only a doctrine held as this 
has been, and supported by the tremendous sanctions 
behind it, could have effected so great a social trans- 
formation. Of such importance has been the character 
of this process, and so strong has been the social instinct 
that has recognised its vital significance to the Western 
peoples themselves, that everything has gone down 
before the doctrine which produced it. It is this 
doctrine which has raised the negro in the Southern 
States of North America to the rank of citizen of the 
United States, despite the incongruous position which 
he now occupies in that country. It is before thia 
doctrine because of its predominant importance to 
ourselves, and not before the coloured races, that the 
European peoples have retreated in those tropical lands 
which, being unsuitable for colonisation, could have been 
ruled and developed only under a system of military 
occupation. 

We must, therefore, in any attempt to estimate our 
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future relationship to the coloured races outside the 
temperate regions, keep cleaxly in mind the hitherto 
supreme importance to the Western peoples of this 
altruistid development, and, therefore, of the doctrine of 
the native equali^ of men which has accompanied it. 

Now, there are two great events which will in all 
probability fill a great p^ in the history of the 
twentieth century. The first will be the accomplish- 
ment amongst the Western peoples of the last stage 
of that process of social development which tends to 
bring all the people into the rivalry of life on conditions 
of social equality. The other will be the final filling 
up by these peoples of all those tracts in the temperate/ 
• regions of the earth suitable for permanent occupation. 
As both these processes tend towards completicri,-*it 
woidd appear that we must expect our present rela- 
tionship towards the coloured races occupying terri- 
tories outside the temperate zones to undergo further 
development. With the completion of that process 
of social evolution in which the doctrine of the 
native equality of men has played so important a part 
— ^and, therefore, with the probable mod-'fication of that 
instinct which has hitherto recognised the vital necessity 
to ourselves of maintaining this doctrine in its most 
uncompromising form — it seems probable that there 
must arise a tendency to scrutinise more closely the 
existing differences between ourselves and the coloured 
races as regards the qualities contributing to social 
efficiency; this tendency being accompanied by a 
disposition to relax our hitherto prevalent opinion that 
the doctrine of equality requires us to shut our eyes 
to those differences where political relations are con- 
cerned. 

As the growth of this feeling will be coincident 
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with the filling up to the full limit of the remaining 
territories puitable for European occupation and the 
growing pressure of population therein, it may be 
expected that the inexpediency of allowing a great 
extent of territory in the richegt regio^ of the globe — 
that comprised within the tropics — to remain un- 
developed, with its resourcjps running largely to waste 
under the management of races of low social efficiency, 
will be brought home with ever-growing force to the 
minds of the Western peoples. The day is probably 
not far distant when, with the advance science is making, 
we shall recognise that it is in the tropics, and not in the 
temperate zones that we have the greatest food-producing 
and material -producing regions of the earth; that the, 
nR*urg,l highways of commerce in the world are those 
which run north and south; and that we have the 
highest possible interest in the proper development and 
efficient administration of the tropical regions, and in 
an exchange of products therewith on a far larger scale 
than has been yet attempted or imagined. 

The question that will, therefore^ present itself for 
solution will be : How is the development and efficient 
administration of these regions to be secured? The 
ethical development' that has taken place in our 
civilisation has rendered the experiment once ihade to 
develop their resources by forced native labour no 
longer possible, or permissible even if possible. We 
have already abandoned, under pressure of experience, 
the idea which at one time prevailed that the tropical 
regions might be occupied and permanently colonised 
by European races as vast regions in the temperate 
climes have been. Within a measurable jMjriod in the 
future, and under pressure of experience, w© shall 
probably also have to abandon the idea which' has in 
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like manner prevailed for a time, that the coloured races 
left to thexoselves possess the qualities necessary to the 
development of the rich resources of the lands they 
have inherited. For a clearer insight into the laws 
that have shaped^ the course of human evolution must 
bring us to see that the process which has gradually 
developed the energy, enterprise, and social efficiency of 
the race northwards, and which has left less richly 
endowed in this respect the peoples inhabiting the 
regions where the conditions of life are easiest, is no 
passing accident or the result of circumstances change- 
able at will,^ but part of the cosmic order of things 
which we have no power to alter. 

It would seem that the solution which must develop 
itself under pressure of circumstances in the future .-k, 
that the European races will gradually come* to realise 
that the tropics must be administered from the temper- 
ate regions. There is no insurmountable difficulty in 
the task. Even now all that is required to ensure its 
success is a clearly-defined conception of moral necessity. 
This, it would seem, must come under the conditions 
referred to, when the energetic races of the world, having 
completed the colonisation of the temperate regions, are 
met with the spectacle of the resources of the richest 
regions of the earth still running largely to waste under 
inefficient management. ♦ 

In discussing the present condition of the tropical 
regions of America no reference was made to the experi- 
ment which, in the corresponding regions of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, has been taking place under British rule in 
India. For the past half-century the relationship exist- 
ing between England and India has been the cause of 
considerable heart - searching and conflict of opinion 
amongst politicians of the more advanced school in 
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England The means whereby a footdng was at first 
obtained in that countiy had little to distinguish them 
from those already mentioned which led the European 
races at one time to occupy vast territories in tropical 
regions. In the altruistic deyelopm^nt of the nine- 
teenth century which has so profoundly affected the 
relationships of the European peoples to other races, it 
has come to be felt by many politicians that the 
position of Great Britain in India involved a denial 
of the spirit actuating the advanced peoples, and 
that it tended to become in consequence morally in- 
defensible. This was undoubtedly the feeling in the 
minds of a considerable section of persons in England 
at no distant date in the past. , 

Nevertheless, as time has gone by, other features of 
the positidn have pressed themselves with growing force 
upon the minds of the British people. Exceptionally 
influenced as the British nation has been by the altru- 
istic spirit underlying our civilisation, its administra- 
tion of the Indian peninsula has never been marked 
by those features which distinguished Spanish rule in 
the American continent. English rule has tended more 
and more to involve the conscientious discharge of the 
duties of our position towards the native races. We 
have respected their rights, their ideas, their religions, 
and even their independence to the utmost extent 
compatible with the efficient administration of the 
government of the country. 

The result has been remarkable. There has been for 
long m progress in India a steady development of the 
resources of the country which cannot be paralleled in 
any other tropical region of the world. Public works on 
the most extensive scale and of the most permanent char- 
acter have been undertaken and completed ; roads and 
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bridges have been built ; mining and agriculture have 
been developed ; irrigation wofks, which have added con- 
siderably to the fertility and resources of large tracts of 
country, have been constructed ; even sanitary reform is 
beginning to make considerable progress. European 
enterprise too, attractad by security and integrity in 
the government, has been active. Railways have been 
gradually extended over the Peninsula. Indian tea, 
almost unknown a short time ago, has, through the 
planting and cultivation of suitable districts under Euro- 
pean supervision, already come into serious competition 
with the Chinese article in the markets of the world. 
The cotton industry of India has already entered on 
friendly rivalry with that of Lancashire. Other in- 
dustries, suited to the conditions of the county, eite 
in like manner rising into prominence, without any 
kind of artificial protection or encouragement ; the 
only contribution of the ruling powers to their wel- 
fare being the guarantee of social order and the 
maintenance of the conditions of efficiency and in- 
tegrity in the administration of the departments of 
government. 

The commerce of the country has expanded in a, 
still more striking manner. In th^ largest open market 
in the world, that which Great Britain provides, India 
now stands third on the dist as contributor of produce, 
ranking only below the United States and France, and 
above Germany and all the Australian colonies of Great 
Britain together. She takes, too, as much as she gives, 
for her exports to and imports from the United Kingdom 
nearly balanceeach other. In the character of importer she 
is, indeed, the largest of all the customers of Great Britain, 
the Australasian colonies and the United States coming 
after her on the list. This exchange of products has all 
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the appearance of being as profitable as it is creditable 
to both parties concerned. 

Very different, too, is the spirit animating both sides 
in this development of the resources of India as com- 
pared with that which prevailed in past times. There 
is no question now of the ruling jace merely exploiting 
India to their own selfish advantage. Great Britain 
desires to share in the prosperity she has assisted in 
creating, it is true ; but, for the most part, she shares 
indirectly and in participation with the rest of the 
world. India sends her products to British markets, 
but she is equally free to send them elsewhere. As hfer 
development proceeds she offers a larger market for the 
products of British industries ; but England has reserved , 
tt. herself no exclusive advantages in Indian markets. 
Under the principle of free trade all the rest of the 
world may compete with her on equal terms in those 
markets. The gain of England tends to be a gain, not 
only to India, but to civilisation in general 

The object-lesson that all this has afforded has 
not been without its effect on English public opinion — 
an effect which deepens as the true nature of the 
relationship existing between the two countries is more 
generally understood.' Nor is there lack of similar ex- 
periences elsewhere. The work undertaken by France 
in Algeria and Tunis, althoughnt has differed in many 
important respects from that performed by Great 
Britain in India, and although it has been undoubtedly 
more directly inspired by the thought of immediate 
benefit to French interests,’^ has been on the whole, it 
must be frankly confessed, work done in the cause of 

1 For instance, tlie Times prints the following dispatch from its 
correspondent at Dunkirk, dated 4th August 1893 : “From let October 
the carrying trade between Algeria and France will be excluMvely con- 
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civilisation in general. Within the past decade we 
have had a more striking lesson still in the ease of 
Egypt. Some seventeen years ago that ojuntry, 
although within sight of, and in actual contact with. 
European civilisation, ’had reached a condition of, 
disaster through misgovernment, extravagance, and 
oppression without examplo, as a recent writer, who 
speaks with authority, has insisted, “in the financial 
history of any country from the remotest ages to the 
present time.” * Within thirteen years the public debt 
of a country of only 6 millions of inhabitants had been 
increased from 3 millions to 89 millions, or nearly 
thirty-fold.® With a submissive population, a corrupt 
'bureaucracy, and a reckless, ambitious, and voluptuous 
ruler, surrounded by adventurers of every kind, »e h^ 
all the elements of national bankruptcy and ruin. 
Things drifted from bad to worse, but it was felt that 
nothing could be more at variance, theoretically, with 
the principles of the Liberal party then in power in 
England, than active interference by the English people 
in the affairs of tlfet country. Yet within a few years 
circumstances had proved stronger <than prevailing 
views, and England found herself most unwillingly 
compelled to interfere by force in the government of 
Egypt; and obliged to attempt, in the administration 
of its affairs, what, in the* peculiar conditions prevailing, 

fined to French vessels, all foreign Powers, including Great Britain, 
having given up their right to participate in it This measure will 
chiefly affect British ships which held the bulk of the trade. At this 
port alone the British tonnage employed in trading with Algeria 
amounted in 1891 to 34,607 tons net register, and in 1892 to 31,103 
tons. Had any European Power withheld its sanction the trade must, in 
virtue of existing treaties, have remained open to all flags. None save 
England, however, were sufficiently interested in it to oppose this new 
concession to protection.” 

^ England in Egypt, by Alfred Milner, late Under - Secretary for 
Finance in Egypt. London, 1893. * EM. 
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appeared to be one of the most hopeless, difficult, and 
tbfl.Tik1p.BB tasks ever undertaken by a nation. 

Yet the results have been most striking. Within 
d few years the country had emerged from a condition 
of chronic and apparently hopeless# bankruptcy, and 
attained to a position of solvency, with a revenue tend- 
ing to outrun expenditure, f 0reat improvements in the 
administration of the state departments had been effected. 
Public works which have greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of the country had been completed. The 
Kurbash had been suppressed; the Corvde had bepn 
reduced ; the Barrage had been repaired*; the native 
administration of justice had been improved. Under an 
improved system of irrigation the area of land won from* 
fhe dpsert for cultivation was enormously increased. 
The cotton crop, representing one-third of the entire 
agricultural wealth of the country, had increased 50 per 
cent in a few years. The foreign trade increased to the 
highest point it had ever attained ; and the « credit of 
the country so far improved that within nine years the 
price of its Unified stock had risen from 59 to 98. 

All these results were attained by simple means; 
by the exercise of, qualities which are not usually 
counted either brilliant or intellectual, but which never- 
theless are, above all others, characteristic of peoples 
capable of attaining a high degree of social efficiency, 
and of those peoples only. British influence in Egypt, 
Mr. Milner maintains, “is not exercised to impose an 
uncongenial foreign system upon a reluctant people. It 
is a force making for the triumph of the simplest ideas 
of honesty, humanity, and justice, to the value of which 
Egyptians are just as much alive as any one else.” * 

> Englantf, «n Eijypt, by Alfred Milner, late Under - Secretary for 
Finance in Egypt London, 1 893. 
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Nor can it be said that Great Biitain has exploited . 
Egypt in her own interest, or obtained any exclusive 
advantage by the development of the resources of the 
country. It is true that she does benefit, and benefit 
considerably, by^the injprovement which has followed. 
But it is in the same manner as in India. For, says Mr. 
Milner, “the improvement^ of Egyptian administration 
leads directly to the revival of Egyptian trade, and in . 
that increase, England, who has more than half the 
trade of Egypt in her hands, possesses a direct interest 
of the most unmistakable kind. Our own country does 
thus, after aU, obtain a recompense, and a recompense 
at once most substantial and most honourable for any 
sacrifices she may make for Egypt She gains, not at 
the expense of others, but along with others. If she 
is the greatest gainer, it is simply because* she is the 
largest partner in the business.” ^ But “ neither directly 
nor indirectly has Great Britain drawn from her pre- 
dominant position any profit at the expense of other 
nations.” ^ Our gain is there also the gain of civilisation. 

It is to be eapected that as time goes on, and an 
approach is made to the conditions before mentioned, 
such object-lessons as these will not be without their 
effect on the minds of the Eurbpean races. It will 
probably come to be recognised that experiments in 
developing the resources of regions unsuitable for Euro- 
pean colonisation, such as that now in progress in India, 
differ essentially both in character and in spirit from 
all past attempts. It will probably be made clear, and 
that at no distant date, that the last thing our civilisa- 
tion is likely to permanently tolerate is the wasting of 
the resources of the richest regions of the earth through 

^ England in Egypt^ by Alfred Milner late Under - Secretary for 
Finance in Egypt. London, 1893. * Ibid, 
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the lack of the elementary qualities of social efficiency in 
the races possessing them. The right of those races to 
remain in possession will be recognised ; but it will, in all 
probability, be no part of the future conditions of such 
recognition that they shall be ^allowed to prevent the 
utilisation of the immense natural resources which they 
have in charge. At no remote date, with the means at. 
the disposal of our civilisation, the development of these 
resources must become one of the most pressing and vital 
questions engaging the attention of the Western races. 
The advanced societies have, to some extent, already in- 
tuitively perceived the nature of the coming change. We 
have evidence of a general feeling, which recognises the 
immense future importance of the tropical regions of the « 
earth to the energetic races, in that partition of Africa 
amongst the European powers which forms one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The same feeling may be per- 
ceived even in the United States, where the necessity 
for the future predominance of the influence of the 
English-speaking peoples over the American Continents 
is already recognised by a kind of national instinct that 
may be expected to find clearer expression as time 
goes on. • 

Lastly, it will materially help towards the solution 
of this and other difficult problems, if we are in a posi- 
tion, as it appears we shall be, to say with greater clear- 
ness in the future, than we have been able to do in the 
past, what it is that constitutes superiority and inferior- 
ity of race. We shall probably have to set aside many 
of our old ideas on the subject. Neither in respect alone 
of colour, nor of descent, nor even of the possession of 
high intellectual capacity, can science give us any waiTant 
for speaking of one race as superior to another. The 
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evoluticm which man is undergoing is, over and above 
everything else, a social evolution. There is, therefore, 
bat one absolute tegt of superiority. It is only the race 
possessing in the highest degree the qualities contributing 
to social efficiency that «au be recognised as having any 
claim to superiority. " 

But these qualities are ^^ot as a rule of the brilliant 
order, nor such as strike the imagination. Occupying a 
high place amongst them are such characteristics as 
strength and energy of character, humanity, probity 
and integrity, and simple-nxinded devotion to concep- 
tions of duty in such circumstances as may arise. Those 
who incline to attribute the very wide influence which 
, the English-speaking peoples have come to exercise in 
the world to the Machiavelian schemes of their rulers 
are often very wide of the truth. This influehce is, to a 
large extent, due to qualities not at all of a showy 
character. It is, for instance, a fact of more than super- 
ficial significance, and one worth remembering, that in 
the South American Kepublics, where the British peoples 
move amongst a mixed crowd of many nationalities, 
the quality which has come to be accepted as dis- 
tinctive of them is simply “ the word of an Englishman.” 
In like manner it is qualities such as humanity, strength, 
and uprightness of character, and devotion to the im- 
mediate calls of duty without thought of brilliant ends 
and ideal results, which have largely contributed to render 
English rule in India successful when similar experi- 
ments elsewhere have been disastrous. It is to the 
exercise of qualities of this class that we must also chiefly 
attribute the success which has so far attended the 
political experiment of extraordinary difficulty which 
England has undertaken in Egypt. And it is upon just 
the same qualities, and not upon any ideal schemes for 
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solving the social problem, that we must depend to carry 
us safely through the social revolution which will be 
upon us in the twentieth century, /ind which will p*t 
to the most severe test which it has yet had to endure, 
the social efficiency of the various sectipns of the Western 
peoples. 

It must be noticed tl^at the conclusion here em- 
phasised is the same towards which the historian, with 
the methods hitherto at his command, has been already 
slowly feeling his way. Said Mr. Lecky recently, 
speaking of the prosperity of nations, and the causes 
thereof as indicated by history : “ Its foundation is 
laid in pure domestic life, in commercial integrity, in a 
high standard of moral worth and of public spirit, in* 
simple^ habits, in courage, uprightness, and a certain 
soundness* and moderation of judgment which springs 
quite as much from character as from intellect. If 
you would form a wise judgment of the future of a 
nation, observe carefully whether these qualities are 
increasing or decaying. Observe especially what 
qualities count for most in public* life. Is character 
becoming of greater or less importance ? Are the men 
who obtain the highest posts in the nation, men of whom 
in private life and* irrespective of party competent 
judges speak with genuine respect? Are they of 
sincere convictions, consistent lives, indisputable in- 
tegrity? ... It is by observing this moral current 
that you can best cast the horoscope of a nation.” * 

This is the utterance of that department of know- 
ledge which, sooner or later, when its true foundations 
are perceived, must become the greatest of all the sciences. 
It is but the still small voice which anticipates the 
verdict which will be pronounced with larger knowledge, 

^ The Political Value of History^ by W. E. H. Lecky. 
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and in more emphatic terms, by evolutionary science, 
when at no distant date it must enable us, as we 
have never been enabled before, “ to look beyond the 
smoke and turmoil of our petty quarrels, and to detect, 
in the slow developmeots of the past, the great per- 
manent forces that arti steadily bearing nations onward 
to improvement or decay . 

The fuller light in wMch we are thus able to view the 
great fundamental problems of human society cannot 
be without a certain strengthening and steadying -in- 
ijuence on character. We see that, under all the com- 
plex appearances our Western civilisation presents, the 
central process working itself out in our midst is 
one which is ever tending to bring, for the first time 
in the history of the race, all the people yito the 
competition of life on a footing of equality of oppor- 
tunity. In this process the problem, with which society 
and legislators will be„ concerned for long into the 
future, will be how to secure to the fullest degree 
these conditions of equality, while at the same time 
retaining that decree of inequality which must result 
from offering prizes sufficiently attractive to keep up 
within the community that state of stress and exertion, 
without which no people can long continue in a high 
state of social efficiency. For in the vast process of 
change in progress it is 'always the conditions of social 
efficiency, and not those which individuals or classes 
may desire for themselves, that the unseen evolutionary 
forces at work amongst us are engaged in developing. 
It is by the standard of social efficiency that we as 
individuals are ever being tested. It is in this quality 
of social efficiency that nations and peoples are being 
continually, and for the most part imconsciously, pitted 
against each other in the complex rivalry of life. And 
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it is in those sections of the race where, for the time 
being, thio quality obtains the highest development, that 
we have present all the conditions favourable to success 
and ascendency. 

Nor is there any reason why ,4ihe great social 
development proceeding in our civilisation which has 
been but feebly and inadequately described in the pre- 
ceding chapters, should be viewed with distrust by those 
of more conservative instincts amongst us who profess 
to have at heart the highest interests of humanity. 
The movement which is uplifting the people— neces- 
sarily to a large extent at the expense of, those above 
them — is but the final result of a long process of organic 
development. All anticipations and forebodings aa to 
the future of the incoming democracy, founded upon 
comparisons with the past, are unreliable or worthless. 
For the world has never before witnessed a democracy 
of the kind that is now slowly assuming supreme power 
amongst the Western peoples. To compare it with 
democracies which held power under the ancient empires 
is to altogether misunderstand both*the nature of our 
civilisation and the character of the forces that have 
produced it. Neither in form nor in spirit have we 
anything in common with the democracies of the past. 
Great as has been the progress in outward forms, the 
more important difierence lies far deeper. The gradual 
emancipation of the people and their rise to supreme 
power has been iu our case the product of a slow ethical 
development in which character has been profoundly 
influenced, and in which conceptions of equality 
and of responsibility to each other have obtained a 
hold on the general mind hitherto unparalleled. The 
fact of our time which overshadows all others is the 
arrival of Democracy. But the perception of the fact is 
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of relatively little importance if we do not also realise 
that it is a new Democracy. There are many who speak 
of the new ruler of nations as if he were the same 
idle Demos whose ears the dishonest courtiers have 
tickled from time immeny[»rial. It is not so. Even those 
who attempt to lead him do not yet quite understand 
him. Those who think that he is about to bring chaos 
instead of order, do not lightly apprehend the nature 
of his strength. They do not perceive that his arrival 
is the crowning result of an ethical movement in which 
qualities and attributes which we have been all taught 
to regard as the very highest of which human nature is 
capable, find the completest expression they have ever 
, reached in the history of the race. 




APPE'N'DIX 1 

A REPLY TO CRITICISMS^ 

Tjiat no attempt has, so far, been made to reply in 
detail to important criticisms of this book that have 
appeared in England and the Continent, and also in 
"America, has been largely due to one cause only, namely, 
that, valuable as have been these criticisms in other 
respects, they appear to the writer to have left the main 
thesis of the book unanswered. A necessary evil of all 
critical discussion is its tiendency to draw off attention 
into subsidiary channels and upon merely side issues. In 
the case of the argument set forth in these chapters it is 
from beginning to find vitally connected in all its parta 
Yet it necessarily covers so much ground vhat it is almost 
impossible for any reader to follo'sy it closely and avoid 
having to take sides at one point or another upon some 
matter in which his deepest personal convictions are con- 
cerned. It is perhaps 6wing to this reason that the 
principal defect in the criticisms of it has appeared to 
the writer to consist in the lack of a due sense of pro- 
portion and relation. The criticisms may, in themselves, 
constitute a valuable examination of certain details 

^ The matter of this reply has, to a large extent, appeared in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, and is reproduced by permission from 
that Review. This reply is not, however, a reprint of that article ; it has 
been rewritten. 
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connected with the book, but they do not to any 
considerable extent constitute criticism directed towards 
its central argument. What that argument is' hag, 
indeed, been often almost entirely lost sight o£ 

The principal conception of Social Evolution in 
reality runs through the whole of the chapters. Every- 
thing therein is subsidiary to one purpose, namely, the 
attempt to state in simple scientific terms, and without 
the necessity for starting with any eg^uipment of 
teleological assumption, that which has presented itself 
to the writer as a natural law of human evolution 
hitherto unenunciated. If it should come to be that'a 
measure of success has attended this purpose, it will, 
not improbably, be diflicult in future to avoid the con-,, 
viction that the whole drama of human history turns 
upon the law so conceived. If the writer has succeeded 
too, however imperfectly, in formulating such a law, 
whatever may be the measure of the success, or even of 
the failure, of his own eflforts to apply it, it will probably 
be hardly less difficult to avoid the further conviction that 
the result will be ultimately much the same. It may 
be for others, with wider learning and deeper knowledge, 
to do this latter part of the work as it should be done. But 
there cannot be a single department of science concerned 
with man in society which will stand exactly where it did. 

A fundamental fact of human evolution that we 
have to recognise is that from the very beginning we 
are concerned with a creature possessing two associated 
characteristics not encountered anywhere else in life, 
the influence of which marks off by a strict line of 
demarcation his evolution from that of all the forms of 
life that have preceded him. The first characteristic is 
human, reason ; the other, associated with it, is the 
capacity which man possesses of acting under its in- 
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fluenct! in concert with his fellp'v^s in social groups. It 
is evident from the outset lihat we fehall have to witness, 
is the era which ppens with m'an, these two special 
endowments undergoing continual development. In the 
first place he can <;jply obtain his highest development and 
employ his powers to the fullest in association with his 
fellows, and we have, in consequence, thenceforward to 
witness the process of evolWon in process ever tending 
to produce ip the individual the highest possible degree 
of social efficiency. In the second place, the individual’s 
intellectual faculty being, in itself, a factor contributing 
to success and social efficiency we must, other things being 
equal, find the process of evolution also ever tending to the 
highest possible development of reason in the individual. 

There is also a third leading factor in the s^uatiofl 
upon which it is necessary to fix attention. ’ This new 
creature with whom we are henceforward concerned 
remains, and must apparently for ever remain, notwith- 
standing his special endowments, absolutely subservient 
to a fundamental physiological law which appears to 
be as inherently associated with life as the law of 
gravitation is with matter — a law too which, there is 
every reason to believe, has controlled the whole course 
of the evolution of life at every point as directly as the 
same law of gravitation has shaped the development of 
the solar system. Strapped of all the details and 
technicalities with which modern biological science has 
necessarily enveloped it, this principle of life may be 
briefly defined as the law of retrogression. Except on 
one condition, the inherent tendency of aU the higher 
forms of life appears to be towards retrogression and 
degeneration. There is only one way, to aU appearance, 
in which this tendency has ever bden held in check ; 
namely, by the prevalence of conditions in which 
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selection can prevail, and each form be enabled to 
cany on its kind to a greater degree from individuals 
rising above the average to the con^esponding exclusiQjD 
of others falling below it. What we have to under- 
stand is, in brief, that, in .the ajjsence of certain 
onerous conditions that have always prevailed, so far 
from the higher forms of life being innately progressive, 
the tendency of every organ, part, or quality with 
which these forms have become equipped is to actually 
fail to reach its average development; and that this 
tendency is a constant quantity which outweighs in the 
average when it is allowed to act all other develop- 
mental tendencies whatever. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the merits of« 
t^uestiqns arising out of Professor Weismann’s con- 
tribution ‘to this theory of life. Whatever may be the 
issue of controversies to which it has given rise (most 
of them too technical to be mentioned here), one thing 
appears to the writer, after a considerable number of 
years of close attention, to be fairly certain, namely, 
that this simple but wide-reaching generalisation has 
been established on foundations that are not now bkely 
to be shaken, and that it must in the result profoundly 
modify the outlook in the sciences concerned with man 
in society. 

The first point claiming ‘attention in connection, 
with this theory of life is that it offers the explanation 
of much that we previously felt to be true while only 
dimly understanding why it should be so. We see, 
in brief, why it is, if this view be correct, that the 
history of the evolution of life has necessarily been the 
record of continuous rivalry, effort, and self-sacrifice. 
Progress once begun can never cease, but the law 
inseparably associated with it must always, in the 
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average, necei^itate a state of constant effort and self- 
sacrifice in the individuaL 

• But now at last.we have come to be concerned with 
man. A leading principle of the. difference between him 
and all lower forrr^s of life appears to consist simply in 
this. His reason has given him power to escape the 
effects of this onerous cosmic process to which his pro- 
gress is due. He may to all seeming suspend the process 
itself. Yet he has never suspended it. Nothing, indeed, 
can be clearer when we come to understand his develop- 
n^pnt than that he has not so succeeded, and that there 
is in operation a constant cause preventing his success. 
It is, in short, this same cosmic process with which 
Ve are concerned from the beginning of life that 
has been successful throughout human history, and* 
down into the midst of our Western civilisation.^ It 

^ In this connection it would be impossible to bring out more 
clearly the curious limitation of view in thinkers of the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century than is* done in a lecture by the late Professor 
Huxley entitled Evolution and Ethics delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1893. A leading feature of this lecture was the view put 
forward that social progress meant the checking of the cosmic process and 
the substitution for it of another which Professor Huxley called the ethical 
process. It seems to the present writer impossible that any evolutionist 
in the future who had once mastered the first principles of his subject 
should hold a view so singularly incomplete ani shortsighted. Not only is 
the cosmic process everywhere triumphant, but our ethical and moral pro- 
gress have no meaning apart from it ; they are mere phases of it, 
developed, as every phase of life^ from the beginning has been, on the 
•strictest and sternest conditions of Natural Selection. One of the most 
superficial ideas to be met with in current literature is that which regards 
man in society as being possessed of the power of suspending this cosmic 
process. He really has no such power. Standards of conduct, like all 
other attributes of life, maintain their place only on one unchangeable con- 
dition ; they must be conducive to the highest efficiency of society in the 
future. Individuals may hold any opinions they please regarding these 
standards. But it is only when the standards themselves have conformed 
to the condition mentioned that the people amongst whom they prevail will 
be found holding their place when that future arrives. Man with all his 
freedom of action has no more power to interrapt the inexorable action of the 
law of Natural Selection — and, therefore, to check the operation of the cosmic 
process — than the lowest and humblest form of life upon which he treads. 
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would, however, be wide of the mark to imagine that 
man has never attempted to suspend this condition 
which compels him to make progress. The history of 
the world is merely the history of the attempt evbr 
continuously but ever, on the whple, unsuccessfully 
made. The condition of progress must apparently 
always be a state necessitating constant effort and 
sacrifice. But the law of retrogression is everywhere 
expressed in human history by a natural tendency to 
just the opposite condition. The ideal of the average 
individual, as the programmes of political parties 
constantly testify, is not effort and sacrifice but the 
desire to live in the greatest possible ease and comfort 
with the least possible exertion. The history of classes 
“presents an example of the same tendency. The ideal of 
nearly all the ruling classes that have arisen in history 
has been to obtain for themselves, at whatever expense 
to their fellows, the maxim,um of ease, comfort, and 
security, with the minimum of effort and sacrifice. 
In the great civilisations that have developed and 
declined, the social ideal of the cldfes into whose hands 
power has, for the time being, fallen has nearly always 
been to obtain the highest possible standard of ease and 
comfort with the least exertion, for the largest possible 
proportion of their number. 

Before the advent of man the cause of progress was 
always served by the forms of life which preceded him 
being endowed with instincts rendering them subservient 
to the end which the process of evolution was working 
out. A difference in his case is that by the possession of 
reason he has become equipped with the power to obtain 
satisfaction of such instincts without entailing the 
consequences. He has at many points in his career, and 
more particularly in his declining civilisations, engaged 
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in the attempt, successful for the time being, to circum- 
vent even Some of the most imperative of them like the 
parental instinct. ,In the case of the last mentioned 
desire he has at many periods, by the restriction of the 
population and by^the perversion of the institution of 
marriage and the family, succeeded, for the time, in 
obtaining its satisfaction for, the individual while sus- 
pending its operation in furthering that onerous process 
of evolution with which the interests of society and the 
race are ultimately bound up. 

^ In the history of human thought we have the same 
conflict presented. From the first infant questionings of 
the race down to the last current article on “ Free Love ” 
or the “New Hedonism” we have a continuous record 
of what may be called the intellectual complenjent of* 
this tendency. The fundamental error in the teaching 
of that influential school of thought which has culmi- 
nated in England in Utilitarianism, and which Hume, 
Bentham, .the Mills, and Mr. Herbert Spencer have so 
largely shared in developing, consists simply in endeavour- 
ing to find a sancti(fti for right conduct in our own self- 
interest, that is to say in the inclinations of a rational and 
social creature subject to the law of retrogression. It is 
evident that no ultimate sanction for right conduct in a 
progressive society can, in the nature of things, ever 
jeome from such a soured. There is indeed no more 
remarkable situation in the history of the human mind, 
and none which it seems modern evolutionary science is 
more likely to clearly explain, than this which philosophy 
presents in its ever-continued but ever-unsuccessful effort 
to convince the world that there is in the nature pf 
things 'a rational sanction for right conduct in the 
individual. It has urged from generation to generation 
the utilitarian doctrine that the all-sufl&cient sanction 
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for light conduct is simply enlightened self-interest. 
But it has urged it in the face of the almost universally 
held belief that right conduct mpst have some* other 
ultimate sanction, and that such a. doctrine is not a 
counsel of perfection, but one,,which^,i8 inherently anti- 
social and immoral. "We have, in short, to witness 
continually the extraordii^ary spectacle of that great 
dumb world to which the vast proportion of our fellow- 
creatures belong — that world which draws on its own 
experience, and which is moved by the strongest instinct 
of which society is capable (that of self-preservatiog), 
standing throughout history ever confrontjng philosophy 
in this matter in an attitude of mute but resolute and 
unchanging contradiction. • 

Al^ this constitutes, however, what is but the 
introduction leading up to that which presents itself 
to the writer as the central feature of human 
history, namely the resulting conflict of two great 
natural tendencies which has hitherto been without any 
satisfactory explanation either in science or philosophy. 
It is this conflict that appears to Constitute the pivot 
upon which history turns. It is in the light of this 
conflict alone that history can be explained in the terms 
of natural law. We can never have, it would appear, 
either a philosophy of history like that foreshadowed by 
Fichte or a science of history Such as is imagined by the. 
modern historical school without understanding the laws 
of this conflict. For it is out of it that all the pheno- 
mena of history in reality proceed. 

The outlines of the situation may be readily under- 
stood. In human affairs we are concerned with a social 
creature subject to the law of retrogression and, therefore, 
only able to hold his place by submitting to an onerous 
process of evolution the benefit of which is remote — far 
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beyond the limits of his own lifetime — and in the success 
of which he has, as an individual, absolutely no interest. 
If h6, therefore, holds this world to be a mere sequence 
of materialistic cause and effect, and if he possesses the 
power either to suspend' the process or to escape its 
effects, it follows with almost the cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration that his own reason can never 
supply him with any effective sanction for submitting 
to it. It will probably be seen at no distant date that 
all the efforts of philosophy, hitherto, to discover such 
a sanction must eventually be placed in just the same 
category with the attempt to discover the principle of 
perpetual motion. The one task is rendered, by ulti- 
mate natural conditions, just as inherently impossible of 
accomplishment as the other. * 

To understand this is to reach at onfe 'Round a 
position in which we get a most vivid light thrown upon 
all that immense class of social phenomena which we 
have in ^the religious systems of mankind. When we 
remember the scale upon which these phenomena exist, 
and to what a large extent the history of the world is 
merely the history of its religions, it seems to be 
impossible, if we proceed in the spirit in which evolution- 
ary science has carried on its investigations elsewhere, to 
avoid the conviction that the explanations hitherto 
given of the function of these beliefs are altogether trivial 
and insufficient. The explanation accepted must at least 
be of a kind to justify the magnitude and the universal- 
ity of the phenomena we are regarding. The conclusion 
to which we seem to be carried is that it is these systems 
which constitute the subordinating factor in human 
evolution. It is their function to supply the ultimate 
sanction for that effort and sacrifice necessary to the 
continuance of the process of evolution proceeding in 
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society, but which man, as a reasoning c^atu^e subject 
to 'the law pf retrogression, is, in the nature" of things, 
precluded firom ever finding in his own reason. , 

To feel that we are justified in making this admission 
, k to feel that we have taken a step far-reaching and 
even revolutionary in its consequences. Two things are 
immediately apparent. In the first place we have 
found in religion the characteristic feature of human 
evolution, the essential motive force from which all 
cosmic progress in society proceeds. In the second 
place we have found in religion itself its essential 
element, namely, the ultra-rational sanction it prescribes 
for conduct. We have in fact reconstructed the old 
sociology ; for it is henceforward in the social systems 
that arise in history, founded on forms of belief pro- 
viding sujJer-rational sanctions for conduct, that we 
must look for the social organism endowed with a 
definite principle of life, and subject to laws of growth 
and decline which may be formulated in scientific terms. 

We have in brief the two opposing but complement- 
ary terms which enable us to enunciate with some 
approach to exactness some of the fundamental laws to 
which human history is subject. On the one side, we 
have the factor of reasbn which, being itself an element 
contributing to efficiency and success, is, other things 
being equal, necessarily ever tending to be progressively 
developed. But always only on one condition — that 
it continues to be the subordinate factor. For, the 
process of evolution in progress having ultimately no 
sanction in the individual’s reason, the tendency of the 
rational factor, if uncontrolled, is always eventually 
towards disintegration and the arrest of the evolutionary 
process. On the other side we have the complementary 
factor in that system of ultra-rational belief with which 
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the life of .evqry atocial system is ultimately united, the ‘ 
function of which is to provi4e the -necessiiry sanction 
for ^ort and sa^rihcej without which the conditions of 
progress, cauhot continue. < 

We ha^e, therefore, preached a position in which it is ' 
posifible to formulate ^a group of stateihents which, if 
correct, constitute nothing more or less than a series of 
. fundamental principles of history. They nmy be placed 
in the following order 

1. All religion is essentially ultra-rational. No 
^rm of belief is capable of functioning as a religion in 
the evolution of society which does not provide sanctions 
for conduct beyond, and superior to, reason. 

• From what has preceded it also follows that : — 

2. The social system founded on a form of religion’s 
» 'bdief forms an organic growth which is tUe seat of a 

series of historical phenomena unfolding themselves in 
obedience to laws that may be enunciated. 

The principles of development and decline in these 
social systems must be stated in terms of the conflict 
already mentioned.* We have therefore : — 

3. The process at work in human swiety is always 
developing two inherently antagonistic but complement- 
ary tendencies; namely (1) the tendency requiring 
the increasing subordination of the individual to 

, society, and (2) the rationalistic tendency leading the 
individual at the sa/me time to question, with increas- 
ing insistence, the authority of the claims requiring 
him to submit to a process of social order in which 
he has absolutely no interest, and which is operat- 
ing largely in the interests' of unborn generations. 
In a* healthy and progressive society, the funda- 
mental principle of its existence is, that the second 
tendency must be continually subordinated to the first. 
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Bvi the intellect has no power to effect 
ordination. 

As the development proceeding ^ongst us is above 
everjdihing else a process of social evolution, and as 
natural selection is ever tending to develop the highest 
possible type of social efficiency, it follows that, if we 
have been correct so far, it may be stated as an historical 
law that : — 

4. The problem with which every progressive society 
stands continually confronted is: How to retain the 
highest operative ultra-rational sanction for those , 
onerous conditions of life which are essential to the 
maintenance of its place in the evolutionary process ; 
and at one and the same time to allow the freest play « 
to those intellectual forces which, while tending to come 
into conflict with this sanction, contribute nevertheless 
to raise to the highest degree of social efficiency the 
whole of the members. 

It is in the light of these four propositions that the 
writer’s analysis of the life processes of our Western 
civilisation proceeds. Whether they may or may Pot be 
correctly described as the most important propositions 
in the book, they must certainly be included as amongst 
the most important, Yor it is largely upon them that 
the main thesis of the book may be said to rest. Yet 
in the detailed criticism to which the book has been 

e 

subjected, the writer has found scarcely any attempt to 
examine it from this central position. There is much 
criticism of details arising out of many subjects touched 
upon, but scarcely any attempt to deal with the book 
as an organic unity, from which point of view alone 
it would seem worthy of being seriously considered. 

It is not that the propositions here referred to are 
unimportant. If the position taken up therein should 
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come to be regarded as in the main correct, there is 
probably no department of science concerned with man 
,in Society which can remain unaffected. Nor is it that 
the book has left in doubt the writer’s own conviction 
that they indicate the^ existence of a cause connecting 
in orderly sequence the events of history. It has been 
made perfectly clear that he holds that we are not far 
distant from the time when it must become one of the 
commonplaces of knowledge that it is out of the conflict 
of the two great natural tendencies here described that 
^the whole of the phenomena of history proceed — reli- 
gious, moral, judicial, social, and political. However 
involved may be the process through which we trace 
them back, the whole procession of events which con- 
stitute the history of any type of civilisation have 
their ultimate cause and origin in this conflict and can 
be intelligently studied and understood only in connec- 
tion therewith. 

The ^history of Western civilisation is, in fact, simply 
the natural history of the Christian religion. It is this 
religion which has contributed the causes that have 
tended to the production of the type of social efficiency 
developed therein which has differentiated that civilisa- 
tion from all others. And the significance of the entire 
order of social change that the Western peoples have 
undergone under its influence consists in the single fact 
that the cosmic process in operation from the beginning 
of life has tended, not towards interruption, as held by 
the late Professor Huxley in his curiously short-sighted 
essay on Evolution and Ethics, but towards obtaining 
therein the fullest, highest, sftid completest expression it 
has Ibached in the history of the race. 

Nor is there any room for doubt as to the two main 
characteristics through which it has contributed to this 
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result. The central element in all religions is the ultra- 
rational sanction provided for conduct. It has provided 
such a sanction of extraordinary stren^h and efficiency. , 
The principle common to aU religions is the merit of 
sacrifice. It has provided, as ^ it still provides, the 
sublimest conception of self-abnegation that has ever 
moved humanity. It is to the first — the ultra-rational 
sanction provided — that we owfe that integrating organic 
principle with which the life of our civilisation is ulti- 
mately united. It is to the second — to the softening 
influence of the spirit of that unexampled conception of^, 
self-abnegation — that we owe the evolutionary force that 
has been behind the entire process of social development, 
which has transformed a military organisation of society 
into the modern state, and which is still pursuing its course 
unchecked among us. Beginning with the abolition of 
slavery it has slowly undermined the position of one 
after another of the ruling classes who obtained under 
an earlier social organisation powers that have been 
steadily undergoing restriction ; extended political power 
in ever- widening circles to the people ; and at last 
brought us to a time when men have set before their 
minds as an object of practical endeavour a state in 
which, for the first tihie in the history of the race, 
aU the excluded masses of the people shall be brought 
into the rivalry of life on terms of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

The whole process of democracy has, in short, been 
from the beginning inherent in the system of ethics 
upon which our civilisation is founded. It has unfolded 
itself throughout as a prtcess of life which may be 
stated and defined at any point in its history in terms 
of natural law. Every developmental movement, down 
to the last political phase recorded in the history of the 
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Western peoples, may be stated in terms of the conflict 
we have been discussing. The latest of all— modem 
•Socialism — can, Ijie all that have prededed it, be 
correctly stated in terms of this conflict and in no other 
terms. The problem bp i^re it is simply : Is it a move- 
ment which is tending to produce the greatest possible 
degree of social efficiency ; or is it one which is tending 
towards an ideal that can never be made consistent 
with this, namely, the maximum of ease and comfort 
with the minimum of efl'ort for the greatest possible 
i^umber of the existing population? The destiny of 
the movement may be foretold, not in any spirit of 
prophecy, but as the result of a strictly scientific forecast 
of the working of forces now, as ever, immutable and 
inexorable : In so far as modern Socialism tends 1*0 
realise the latter ideal to the exclusion of the former, to 
that extent it must be a failure. 

It is, at the present time, hardly possible for the 
student i)f our social phenomena to avoid being im- 
pressed with the nature of the contrast which the 
sciences that deid with man in society present when 
compared with the practical and experimental sciences 
upon which they rest. It is not necessary to enlarge on 
the strength and vigour of the latter, and of the new life 
that has come to many of them with the knowledge of 
the last fifty years. All this is as it should be. It is 
the contrast which is so striking. The isolation of these 
higher departments of work from each other and from 
the sciences upon which they rest is very marked. That 
unity of life now everywhere visible throughout the 
lower sciences, which causes them to run into each other' 
at every point, and which renders strict lines of demarca- 
tion between them almost impossible, is nowhere to be 
found in the higher branches of knowledge. 
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It would be difficult to imagine any more remarkable 
situation than that presented in our day by the science 
of economics. We have had within the last thirty year# 
a theory of social development founded on an economic 
conception put forward by a worker putside the ranks 
of the official exponents of this 'science. Eeference is 
made to Marx’s view of modern society and the theory 
of surplus value on which it is based. It is a view so 
utterly out of proportion, so evidently only partially 
true, and so clearly demonstrative at every point of the 
author’s ignorance of the method of action in humaiK* 
society, of existing evolutionary forces larger than any 
he has taken account of, that it can hardly have any 
prominent place reserved to it in a future science of ‘ 
^ciety. ^ Yet, strange as it may appear, there is at the 
present time scarcely a professor of economics in any 
university within the limits of our Western civilisation 
who has not felt the effects, dij-ect or indirect, upon his 
work of Marx’s generalisation. It grows in^influence 
despite the refutations it is continually receiving from 
the economists. Nay more, it is prdbably true that a 
recent socialist writer ^ has not greatly overrated Marx’s 
true position in placing him alone alongside of Darwin 
in the extent to which he has influenced the thought 
of the nineteenth century. And in what consists the 
secret of the influence of Marx’s' generalisation, masterly 
despite its errors ? Simply, it seems to the writer, in 
this : that he has succeeded in basing his theory of 
society on a clear and largely true statement of the 
human form of a relationship which has projected itself 
throughout the history of life. In the history of the 
science of society in the future, Marx’s work will, not 
improbably, be recognised as the first crude attempt 

^ Dr. Edward Aveling. Th/& Stvdeni^s Mwrx. 
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to interpret the phenomena of human history in terms 
of the Struggle for Existence. But it displays in 'the 
author no knowledge either of the meaning or of the 
application of the law of Natural Selection in human 
society ; and consequently no perception of the nature 
of the immense and> complex series of phenomena 
peculiar to that society which attends the slow evolu- 
tion of the quality always supreme therein, namely, 
social efficiency. Yet the effect of the imperfect view 
which Marx has obtained of a natural law operating in 
,^uman society in a larger sense than the economists 
have been trained to understand has so far raised 
him above his critics that his theory remains, and 
' will probably continue to remain, as a political and 
social force, almost unaffected by the criticism of those 
who endeavour to deal with it from within Ihe narrow 
circle of the merely economic position. 

In England of the present day the exponents of 
political philosophy outside the synthetic system of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer — that colossal edifice slowly and pain- 
fully constructed by the author apart from and almost 
independent of the professional learning of the schools — 
still live in a' world of thought which has been to no 
considerable extent affected by tfie influx of knowledge 
which the advancement of the lower sciences has 
brought. There is no more striking sight in our time, 
when the perception of the unity and continuity of 
natural law throughout the entire realm of life has 
become the starting point of all real work, than to find 
men, authorities in their own departments of knowledge, 
endeavouring to discuss the problems of human existence 
and to formulate the ultimate principles of human 
nature, while scarcely desiring to possess any knowledge 
of those sciences which lead up to their subject, and 
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remaining, therefore, almost without any perception of 
the immense and even revolutionaxy importance of the 
contributions which these sciences have made to 'that 
subject within the lifetime of the present generation. 
Even in the least fruitful period in the past this posi- 
tion would have been disastrous. . For there is no lesson 
in the history of philosophy clearer or more emphatic 
than one which cannot be' expressed in any better 
words than Professor Huxley’s, namely that : — 

The men who have made the most important positive additions 
to philosophy, such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, not ta. 
mention more recent examples, have been deeply imbued with tlie 
spirit of physical science ; and, in some cases, such as those of 
Descartes and Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. 
... In truth, the laboratory is the fore -court of the temple® 
pf philosophy ; and whoso has not offered sacrifices and under- 
gone purification there, has little chance of admission into the 
sanctuary.^ 

And if this has been true in the past of those sciences 
upon which philosophy rests, how much more so in our 
own day when these sciences have become the sources 
of knowledge that has transformed and reconstructed the 
very foundations of human thought ! 

It is these reasons, amongst others, which lead the 
writer to feel that the time has not yet come for any 
detailed reply to criticisms of Social Evolution. He 
has had no purpose to serve in the book except the 
statement of the truth as it has presented itself to him. 
He has sought neither to oppose nor to defend any 
party or opinion, and no preconceived conviction or 
opinion of his own has been allowed to stand in the way 
of the application of the^ principles of human develop^ 
ment therein presented. Science is an exacting mistress, 
and it is in the belief that it is in this spirit alone that 

1 Hume, part ii. chap. L 
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she accepts service, that he has ^ endeavoured to do her 
work. It is to the rising generation of workers, to those 
whose mission it will be to assimilate in the spirit of 
scientific continuity the vast store of new knowledge 
with the old, that Socia\ involution is addressed. 


December 1897. 




APPENbiX II 

MARRIAGE-AGES OP VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE POPULATION 
IN ENGLAND 

The following is an extract (by permission of the Author and oi 
the Royal Statistical Society) from a paper on Marriage-Rates and 
^Marriage -Ages by Dr. William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., etc., read 
before the Royal Statistical Society of London, March 1890, and ^ 
printed in the Society’s Journal, June 1890. % • 


But if the average age at marriage varies but little from year to 
year, it is not so with the marriage-ages in different classes, as is 
very clearly to be seen in the til'o following tables (Tables F and G), 
in the formlSt of which are given the mean ages at marriage of 
bachelors and spinsters in different occupational groups, while the 
other gives the age-distribution of bachelors and spinsters in the 
several groups at the time of marriage. 


Table F . — Average Ages at Mamagsy 1884-85J 


Occupations. ^ 

Bachelors. 

Spinsters. 

Miners 

24-06 

22-46 

Textile hands 

24-38 

23-43 

Shoemakers, tailors .... 

24-92 

24-31 

Artisans 

26-36 

23-70 

Labourers * . 

26 66 

23-66 

Commercial clerks .... 

26-26 

24-43 

Shopkeepers, shopmen 

» 26-67 

24-22 

Farmers and sons .... 

29-28 

26-91 

Professional and independent class 

31-22 

26-40 


^ The age-distribution of the men employed in the different occupations differs 
much ; and this would, if uncorrected, of course cause some difference in the mean 
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Tabo; G. — Age-Distribution per 1000, of Bachelors in different 
OccvpationSf and of their Wives, at time of Marriage, 



Miners. 

Textile 

Factory 

Hands. 

labourers. 

Artisans. 

Shoemakers 
and Tailors. 

Ages. 












Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Under age 

169 

439 

144 

00 

CO 

V>A 

318 

109 

282 

172 

276 

21-25 . 

635 

388 

658 

432 

455 

408 

489 

448 

477 

412 

26-30 . 

228 

123 


149 

277 

184 

278 

192 

232 

183 


47 


58 

49 

88 

54 

73 

48 

76 

79 

85-40 . 

14 

11 

16 

18 

29 

20 

25 

16 

23 

30 

40-46 . 

6 

4 

12 

7 

18 

9 

17 

8 ' 

6 

10 

45-50 . 


4 

5 

4 

7 

5 

4 

4 1 

8 

4 

50 and up- 
wards . 

}"■ 

1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 1 

6 

r 


Shopkeepers and 
Shopmen. 

Commercial 

Clerks. 

Farmers and 
Farmers’ Sons. 

Professional and 
Independent Class. 

«Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

55 

226 

27 

197 

31 

Ill 

7 

127 

412 

449 

432 

450 

253 

396 

144 

402 

323 

232 

379 

262 

349 

262 

376 

278 

128 

62 

130 

61 

217 

115 

272 

107 

53 

18 

13 

17 

75 

65 

98 

34 

19 

7 

11 ! 

7 

47 

20 

• 43 

24 

6 

6 

6 

3 

14 

20 

26 

11 

} ‘ 


2 

3 


11 

34 

17 


Ages. 


Under age 
21-25 
25-30 
30-35 
35-40 
40-45 
45-50 
50 and up 
wards 


These tables are based upon samples taken by me from the 
marriage registers of 1884-85. The samples were of considerable 
size ; still it is quite possible that had they been larger, and had 
they extended over a greater number of years, tEe figures might 
have been somewhat different, though it is scarcely possible that* 
they would have been materially altered. They show, at any rate, 
with sufficient clearness, that the ordinary belief that the lower the 
station in life, the earlier the age at which marriage is contracted, 
is true, and that the difference in this respect between the upper 
and the lower classes is ver) great indeed. It will be enough if 

marriage-ages of the groups. To meet this difficulty, so far as possible, «in the pro- 
fessional and independent group were included students of law, medicine, theology, 
etc. , as also all men described simply as gentlemen ; so also with shopkeepers were 
included shopmen, and with fanners their sons or other near relatives living with 
them. 
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we take a single example, and compare miners, for instance, with 
the professional class. Of the miners who marry, 704 in 1000 are 
under 25 years of age ; of the professional and independent class 
only 151 ; while the miners’ wives, 827, and of the upper classes 
only 529, per 1000 are under that age. The average marriage-age 
of the miners is 24, and of t];ieir wives 22^ years ; while the ages 
for the professional and independent class are respectively 31 and 
26 J years; a difference of seven years for the husbands and four 
years for the wives. * • 

The table of mean ages has already appeared in the forty 
ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, and has been often 
quoted since; but, whenever I have chanced to see it cited, I 
*have been somewhat surprised to find that the ages for the men 
wSte alone given, and no notice taken of the respective ages of the 
wives. It appeals, however, to me that the ages of the men at 
marriage are, so far as concerns the growth of population, of com- 
paratively small importance. For there is no reason whatsoever, ^ 
so far as I am aware, to suppose that retardation of^mj^rriage in 
the case of men, of course within reasonable limits, will materially 
affect the number of their offspring, excepting that the older a 
man is when he marries the older will also be probably his wife, 
and further, that the older he afnd she are at marriage, the greater 
somewhat will be the chance that either he or she will die before 
the child-bearing period is fully completed. But independently of 
these considerations, thSre is, as I say, no reason to believe that a 
man who marries at 30 will have a smaller fami’y than a man who 
marries at 20, so long as the two wives are of one and the same 
age. Doubtlessly in the long-run the wives in the two cases will 
not be of one and the same age, for as Table H shows, though 
older men usually marry older wives, they do not marry wives 
^ older in proportion to their own greater age. So far then as 
increase in population goes, the matter of importance is the age of 
the wife, not of the husband ; and any material diminution in the 
growth of the people that is to be looked for from retarded 
Tjaarriage, must be obtained by retarding the marriages of women, 
not those of men. If greater age pn the part of the husband 
were to have this effect, the ancient writers whom I have already 
quoted, who desired above all things the rapid growth of the 
population, would have been in serious error in proposing that the 
age of the husband should be 30 or 37 years ; but as a matter of 
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observation they were well aware that the age of the man had but 
little to do with the number of the progeny, while the age of the 
wife was of considerable importance, and this, as we have se^n, was 
put by them at 1 8 or 1 9. , • 

As regards men, it is not the age at which they marry that is 
of importance, but the question wliether they marry at all, and I 
have consequently tried to make so^ne estimate of the relative 
proportions in which men in different classes of life altogether 
abstain from matrimony. The- method I employed was to go 
through a large number of the census enumeration books, and 
ascertain what proportions of labourers and artisans, of shop- 
keepers, and of professional and independent men, in 1881, were 
still bachelors when they had reached the mature age of 50 years.^ 
I expected to find that the proportion would be smallest among the 
artisans and labourers, and highest in the professional and inde- 
pendent class ; but, as a matter of fact, it turned out that it was 
among the shopkeepers that the proportion of confirmed bachelors 
was far the ^lowest, as probably, with more thought given to the 
subject, might have been anticipated, seeing that to a shopkeeper 
a wife is often almost a business necessity. Next to the shop- 
keepers, but a good way from them, came the artisans and labourers ; 
while far ahead of all were the professional and independent class, 
with a proportion of permanent bachelors far abeve the rest. 
What is true of the men in these several groups is probably also 
true of the women, but I have no statistical evidence of this. 

1 find, however, testimony to that effect given by those who are 
conversant with the habits of working women. Thus Miss Collett, 
writing ^ of the east end cf London, says, Every girl in the lowest 
classes can get married, and with hardly any exceptions every 
girl does marry. This is not true of the middle classes.” It 
thus appears that in the upper classes not only do a larger proper- ^ 
tion of persons remain throughout life unmarried, but those who do 
marry, marry at a much more advanced age than is the case with 
the rest of the population. 

^ Labour amd Life of the People^ p. 472. 
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THK WHITE AND COLOURED POPULATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
UNITED S'^ATES, 1890 

(Reprinted frdm the Census Bulletin No. 48, dated 27th March 

1891) 

The relative rate of increase of the white and coloured popu* 
lation of the Southern States during the last decade is a matter of 
such general importance and interest as to demand special atten- 
tion. What is termed the race, count has, therefore, been made for 
the South Atlantic and South Central States, and for Missouri and 
Kansas, in ^advance of the main work of tabulation. As will be 
seen from the accompanying tables, the total population embraced 
in this count is 23,375,259, of which 16,868,205 were white, 
6,996,166 coloured, and 10,888 Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. In 
the States herewith included were found in 1890 fifteen-sixteenths 
of the entire coloured population of the United States, so that for 
the purpose of immediately ascertaining the percentage of increase 
the returns of these States are adequate and not likely to be 
materially affected by the returns of the other States and terri- 
tories, where the coloured population is small. 

The abnormal increase of the coloured population in what is 
known as the Black Belt during the decade ending 1880 led to 
the popular belief that th»A negroes were increasing at a much 
greater rate than the white population. This error was a natural 
one, and arose from the difficulty of ascertaining how much of the 
increase shown by the Tenth Census was real, and how much was 
due to the omissions of the census of 1870. This question has 
been fully discussed in Bulletin No, 16, and it is now merely 
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necessary to add that the tabulations herewith given sustain the 
theory already advanced, that the high rate of increase in the 
growth of the coloured population as shown in 1880 was apparent, 
not real, and was due to imperfect enumeration in the Southerif 
States in 1870. 

Attention is «first called to Table L, showing the white and 
coloured population of the States under discussion at each census 
since 1790, together with the number of coloured to each 100,000 
white, and the percentage of iiv^rease respectively of white and 
coloured for the several decades. 

The table summarises the entire case. In 1890 there were in 
the States under discussion 6,996,166 coloured inhabitants, and in 
1880, 6,1 42,360. The coloured element increased during the decade 
at the rate of 13*90 per cent. The white population of the«3 
States in 1890 numbered 16,868,205, and in ISiGO 13,530,408. 
They increased during the decade at the rate of 24*67 per cent, 
or nearly twice as rapidly as the coloured element. 

• In 1880 the proportion of white to persons of colour in these 
States was in the relation of 100,000 to 45,397. In 1890 the 
proportion of the latter class had diminished, being then as 100,000 
to 41,475. 

During the past decade the coloured race has not held its own 
against the white in a region where the climate and conditions are, 
of all those which the country aflbrds, the best suited to it* 
development. 


Table I. 


Years. 

Population. 

Number of 
Coloured to 
100,000 t7hite. 

Per Cent of Increase. 

White. 

Coloured. 

White. 

Coloured. , 

i790 

1800 

1,271,488 

1,702,980 

689,884 

918,336 

64,258 

63,926 

38*94 

33*11 

1810 

2,208,786 

1,272,119 

67,694 

29*70 

38*62 

1820 

2,881,560 

1,653,240 

58,88/5 

28-20 

29-96 

1830 

8,660,758 

2,187,545 

69,767 

29*28 

32*32 

1840 

4,682,530 

2,701,901 

68,826 

26*65 

23*61 

1860 

6,222,418 1 

; 3,442,238 * 

66,820 

34*32 

27*40 

1860 

8,203,852 ! 

4,216,241 

61,393 

81*84 

22*49 

1870 

9,812,782 1 

4.655,990 

6,142,360 

46,429 

19-61 

8-06 

1880 

18,630,408 

46,397 

37*89 

84 82 

1890 

16,868,206 1 

1 

6,996,166 

41,476 j 

24-67 

13*90 
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Referring again to this table it is seen that in but three 
decades, that is, from 1 800 to 1630, during a part of which time 
the sjave-trade was in progress, has the coloured race increased 
Inore rapidly than the, white. Since 1830 the white people have 
steadily increased at a more rapid rate than the coloured. This 
increase has not been eflected*by the aid of immigration, for with 
the exception of Kafisas apS Missouri these States have received 
comparatively few immigrants either from foreign countries or 
from the Northern States. ^ « 

Similarly the proportion of the coloui’ed inhabitants to the 
white increased somewhat between 1800 and 1830, but since that 
time it has steadily diminished. In 1830, when this proportion 
was at its maximum, there were nearly 6 coloured inhabitants to 
W white, but this proportion has been reduced to a trifle more 
than 4 at the present date, or by nearly one-third of its amount. 

T^e deficiencies of the ninth census are so apparent in this 
table That any extended reference to them is wholly unnecessary. 

Table 11. shows for each of the States under discussion thS 
number of white, coloured, Chinese, Japanese, and Indian inhabi- 
tants according to the census of 1890 : — 


T^ble IL 


States. 

4 

Total 

Population. 

1_ 

White. 

Coloured. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

■ n 

Indian .H. 

Total . . 


23,876,259 

16,868,205 

6,996,166 

2681 

100 

8207 

Alabama . . 


' 1,613,017 

830,796 

681,431 

40 


760 

Arkansas . . 


1,128,179 

816,617 

^1,227 

131 

• ** 

304 

Delaware . . 


168,493 

139,429 

29,022 

38 


4 

District of Columbia 

230,892 

154,362 

76,927 

86 

8 

19 

Florida . . . 


391,422 

224,461 

166,678 

101 

14 

168 

Georgia . . . 


1,837,363 

973,462 

863,716 

110 

1 

64 

Kansas . . . 


1,427,096 

1,374,882 

61,251 

107 


856 

Kentucky . . 


1,868,635 

1,686,626 

272,981 

29 

1 

98 

Louisiana . . 


1,118,587 

554,712 

662,893 

315 

89 

628 

Maryland . • . 


1,042,390 

824,149 

218,004 

197 

6 

34 

Mississippi . , 


1,289,600 

.539,703 

747,720 

122 

1 

2054 

Missouri . . 


2,679,184 

2,524,468 

154,131 

413 

4 

168 

North Carolina 


1,617,947 

*1,049,191 

667,170 

16 


1571 

South Carolina 


1,161,149 

458,454 

692,603 

20 


172 

Tennessee . . 


1,767,618 

1,832,971* 

484,300 

64 

10 

173 

Texas . , . 


2,286,623 

1,741,190 

492,837 

727 

3 

766 

Virginia •. . 


1,665,980 

1,014,680 

1 640,867 

60 

13 

870 

West Virginia . 


762,794 

729,262 

' 33,608 

16 


8 


[Tables III. IV. and V. are not printed.] 



Tab£e VI. 


States. 

Increase of White. 

Increase of Coloured. 

1880-90. 

1870-80. 

1860-70. 

1850-60. 

1880-90. 

1870-80. 

1860-70. 

1850-60. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per pnt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pef cent. 

Alabama . . 

25-46 

27-01 

0-93* 

23*39 

13-55 

26*20 

8-62 

26-85 

Arkansas . . 

38-03 

63-36 

11*71 

99*^6 

47 -(3 

72-44 

9-81 

133*21 

Delaware . . 

16-04 

"17-55 

12-84 

27*29 

9-76 

16-00 

6*40 

6-21 

District of 





a 




Columbia . 

30*80 

33-68 

45-28 

60-15 

27-40 

37-31 

203-19 

4-15 

Florida . . 

57-40 

48-46 

23-55 

64-71 

31-56 

38*17 

46-29 

55-76 

Georgia . . 

19-16 

27-86 

8-01 

13-42 

19-11 

33-02 

17-06 

21*08 

Kansas. . . 

44-40 

174-89 

225-67 


18-89 

151-97 

2,628-65* 


Kentucky . . 

15-13 

25*35 

19-49 

20-76 

0-56 

22-16 

5-91 

6-87 

Louisiana . . 

21-93 

25-66 

1-29 

39-91 

16-38 

32-80 

3-95 

33-59 

Maryland . . 

Mississippi . 

13-72 

19-69 

17-36 

23-44 

3-70 

19-86 

2-49 

3-66 

12-58 

25-20 

8-19 

19-67 

14-98 

46-40 

1-65 

40-73 

Missouri . . 

24-80 

26-18 

50-74 

79-64 

6-04 

23-10 

0-36* 

31-61 

North Carolina 

20-98 

27-82 

7-70 

13-91 

6-76 

35-65 

8-33 

14 -46^ 

South Carolina 

17-22 

35-02 

0-56* 

6-10 

14-59 

45-34 

0-85 

•4-66 

Tennessee . . 

17-05 

21-65 

13-23 

9-23 

7-73 

25-07 

13*89 

15-10 

Texas . . . 

45-43 

112-01 

34-17 

173-25 

25-28 

55-20 

38-^7 

212-38 

Virginia . . 

15-19 

23-70 

8-48t 

l7-04t 

1-46 

23-16 

t3-&* 

4-18t 

West Virginia 

23-07 

39-74 



29-44 

43-97 




\ Dey'rease. + Including West Virginia. 


Table VIL shows the number of coloured inlmbitants in each 
of the States under discussion at each census from 1850 to 1890 
inclusive, under the supposition that the total number of white was 
100,000 

Table VII 


States. 

c 

Number of Coloured to 100,000 Whites 

1890. 

1880, 

1870. 

* 1860. 

1850. 

Alabama 



1 

82,021 

90,625 

91,201 

83,183 

80,914 

Arkansas 



38,116 

35,614 

33,738 

34,324 

29,416 

Delaware 



20,815 

22,005 

22,299 

23,874 

28,612 

District of Columbia 


49,191 

50,505* 

49,167 

23,560 

36,230 

Florida ., 



74,2.57 

88,840 

95,453 

80,618 

85,253 

Georgia 



88,726 

88,766 

85,322 

78,725 

73,741 

Kansas . 



3,728 

4,527 

4,939 

589 


Kentucky . 



17,217 

19,711 

20,225 

25,685 

‘ 29,024 

Louisiana 



101,475 

106,309 

100,592 

98,018 

102,654 

Maryland 



26,452 

29,010 , 

28,966 

33,170 

39,601 

Mississippi . 



138,543 

135,647 

126,328 

123,596 

106,103 

y issouri 



6,105 

7,185 

7,366 

11,143 

16.209 

North Carolina 



54,058 ‘ 

^ 61,261 

57,725 

57,390 

57,142 

South Carolina 



151,052 

154,519 

143,549 

141,545 

143, 4>0 

Tennessee 



32,581 

35,400 

34,433 

34,234 

’32,488 

Texas . 



28,305 

[ 32,858 

44,887 

43,460 

38,016 

Virginia 



63,160 

71,706 

72,019 

62,412 

58,880 

West Virginia 



4,596 

4,869 

4,240 
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The last two tables are of special interest^ as they illustrate 
the movements of the coloured element during the past half- 
century. An inspection of them makes it evident that there has 
•been no extended norfhward movement of this element since the 
time of the civil war. Indeed, with the exception of the District of 
Columbia, the border State# appear to have •lost rather than 
gained, and during •the lj,st decade there becomes perceptible a 
southward movement of the coloured element from the border 
States into those bordering thej Gulf, particularly into Mississippi 
and Arkansas, where they have increased proportionately to the 
white. Let the States under consideration be divided into two 
groups, the first comprising Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Kansas, and the second South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas. In the first of these groups the increase of the white 
population from 1880 to 1890 was at the rate of 22 per cent, 
while that of the coloured element was but 5*50 per cent. In the 
second group the rate of increase of the white was 29*63 per cent., 
while that of the coloured was but 19*10 per cent. In the first 
group the number of coloured to 100,000 white diminished between 
1880 and 1890 from 26,700, to 23,089, or 13*52 per cent, while 
in the second it diminished from 80,116 to 73,608, or only 8*12 
per cent. There is, therefore, a perceptible tendency southward 
of the coloured people, which, while by no means powerful, nas 
resulted in drawing a notable proportion of that element from the 
border States and in producing in two of the far southern States 
a more rapid increase of the coloured el#5ment than of the white. 

Of the States under discussion, three, namely. South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, contained in 1890 a larger number of 
coloured people than of white. Of the population of South Carolina 
more than three -fifths are coloured. Five other States, namely, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, con- 
tained a coloured element ranging from one -third to one -half of 
the population. • 


% 

f ^ Cidifornia by Race — 1890 1880. 

A special count by race was also made by this office for the 
State of California in order to separate the Chinese and Indians 
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from the rest of the population, as required by the laws of that 
State, for purposes of State apportionment. For the State as a 
whole the White population has increased from 767,181 in 1880 to 
1,111,558 in 1890, m increase of 344,377, oi;. 44-89 per cent. The* 
coloured population in the State shows an increase during the decade 
of 6419, or 90 -OS* per cent, while thSre has been a decrease in the 
Chinese of 3451, or 4*59 per cent. XAq wholfe number of Indians 
in the State is less in 1890 than in 1880 by 3922, or a decrease of 
24-10 per cent. The number o^ Japanese in 1890 as compared 
with 1880 is large, although relatively small as compared with the 
whole population. The number of Japanese returned in 1890 is 
1099, as against 86 in 1880. The total population of the State for 
1890 is 1,208,130, as compared with 864,694 for 1880, the increase 
being 343,436, and the per cent of increase 39-72. • 


California. 


i- 

The State 

White. 

Coloured. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Indians. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

3880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1,111,568 

767,181 

n,437 

6018 

71,681 

75,132 

1099 

86 

12,355 

16,277 
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The InflAJLence of Civilisation upon the Movement of the Population. By 
P. Leroy - Beaulieu. (Translation from the Economiste 
Frangais, 20th and 27th September 1890, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society of London^ June 1891.) 

"fRepririted by permission of M. Leroy-Beaulieu and of the Royal 
I ^ Statistical Society) 

'fEe^lollowing are the facts in so far as regards France : From 
1801 to 1810 the number of births was in the proportion of 32’S 
per 1000; from 1811 to 1820 it was 31’6 ; while from 1820 to 
1830 it was 30*8. This proportion, which by reason of its lowness, 
is much to be regretted, had not, however, anything very extra- 
ordinary in itself. It is trua that it was lower than the actual 
birth-rate »in Prussia, Bavaria, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and 
Switzerland, but it nevertheless assured to us an annual excess 
of nearly 200,000 biiths over deaths. From 1830 until 1850 the 
diminution in the birth-rate became accentuated. From 1831 to 
1840 the proportion of births was in the ratio of 29 per 1000 
inhabitants, and from 1841 to 1850, of^7'4 per 1000. Under the 
second empire there was another slight falling off. From 1851 
to 1860 the average rate was 26*3 per 1000; and it remained 
absolutely stationary during* the period 1860-70. Since then the 
falling off has become more marked, as from 1870 to 1880 the 
mean rate was no higher than 25*4 per 1000, and this proportion 
fell to 24*6 during the period 1881-85 ; it fell still lower in 1886, 
until in 1887 it reached 23*5, while in 1888 it was only 23*4. 
Since the commencement of this century, therefore, the procreative 
power of the nation has fallen from ^2*3 per 1000 to 23*4, or a loss 
of about one-fourth, and since 1870 alone this power has diminished 
from the proportion of 26*3 to 23*4 per 1000. 

In face of this systematic sterility which characterises the 
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French lace, we can only derive consolation the fact that all 
other civilised nations appear to be tending in the same direction. 
Up to the present this tendency, it is true, has not been particularly 
marked, but soon, probably in a quarter or ♦half a century, it will 
become more and more accentuated.^ According to M. de Foville, 
it was only in Austria and Hungary ,that the birth-rate was the 
same in 1882 or 1883 as it was in 1*865. In Italy during this 
short interval the proportion of births to every 1000 of the popu- 
lation fell from 38*3 to 36*9 ; in<Ppussia it fell from 39‘1 to 36*3 ; 
in Bavaria from 36 ‘9 to 36*2 ; in the Netherlands from 35 *9 to 
35*1 ; in Switzerland from 35*6 to 32*5; in Belgium from 31*4 to 
30*5 ; in England from 36*5 to 33*7 ; in Scotland and Ireland the 
birth-rate fell to the same level as the French, namely, from 24*9 
to 23*6 per 1000. Moreover, in England and Wales the number 
of births in 1888 was the smallest on record since 1876, ai^d the 
report of the Registrar-General for the first quarter of 189^ Pi^owed , 
that the English birth-rate had fallen to 30 per 1000, a proportion 
higher that the French rate, it is true, but much lower than that 
shown for all the preceding years. 

Belgium offers a similar example. Here the birth-rate was 
only 29*4 per 1000 in 1888, as compared with 30*3 in 1885 and 
32*1 in the period comprised betweefi 1871 and 1880. In 1840 it 
was 34*2, and the tact is worthy of some remark thht it is par- 
ticularly in the Walloon provinces, which contain the largest 
proportion of educated persons and those ‘who are in easy and 
comfortable circumstances, that the birth-rate is low, while it 
remains comparatively high in the Flemish provinces, which are not 
characterised by the same degree of material ease and well-being. 

In France the only departments in which a high birth-rate is 
observable are the poorest, namely, Morbihan, Finist^re, Cdtes du 
Nord, Loz^re, Corsica, Aveyron, La Vendee, Landes and the Nord, and 
the Pas de Calais, where a large number of Belgians are to be found. 

A German newspaper, the Frankfurter Zeitmg^ which did us 
the honour of criticising an article we wrote on this important 
question in the Journal des Ddbats, afl&Aned that we had failed to 
furnish a shadow of proof ^n support of our theory that the 
development of the general well-being, and the democratic con- 
dition of society tend to bring about a diminution in the birth-rate. 
It would appear that our German confrere is hard to convince, as 
we should have thought that an enumeration of the departments 
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is in itself a proof ^of cur assertion. The generality of these 
depar^iments is signalised by moderate rates of wages, in many 
cases .very low, by a somewhat low standard of education, and a 
very moderate school 3,ttendance. Tf we compare two maps, one 
showing the departments classified according to the number of 
married couples who have ^received a certain education, and the 
other the department®? cloasiiied according to the birth-rate, we 
should find that these two maps would be almost the reverse one 
of the other. We do not for ^ ntoraent assert that there are npt 
certain exceptions, although there is not a single one of what we 
may term the educated department appearing in those characterised 
by a high birth-rate ; while, on the other hand, the gi eater part of 
the latter, as for example Brittany, Haute Vienne, Aveyron, and 
Corsica, figure among the less -educated departments. Neither do 
we afl^m that education is the sole factor which reduces the birth- 
rate, asthis is only one of the factors which, combined with 
matenaT^e, less fervid religious sentiments, and an ardent desire 
to attain a higher" and better material standard, foriijL aggrega- 
tion of intellectual and moral qualities which are little favourable 
to a high birth-rate. 

It is the same in Belgium. We have already called attention 
to the fact that in the Walloon provinces the birth-rate is infinitely 
weaker than^n the Flemish provinces, while in the former there is a 
higher standard of education ; and, moreover, wages are also higher. 
The subjoined tabular 'statement will show this very clearly : — 


si 

Number of Persons 
able to 

Read and Write 
per 100 

of the Population. 

Average Daily Wages 
of 

A|:ricultural 
Labourers (Mon) 
without Board. 

Number of Births 
per 100 

of the Population. 

Flemish Provinces — 

♦ 

s. 

d. 


Antwerp 

59-41 

1 

2 

3-52 

Flanders, "West 

52*67 

1 


8-17 

, , East 

51-68 

1 

4 

3-12 

Limbourg 

57-68 

1 

3i 

2-95 

Mixed Province — 
Brabant 

58 -V 

1 

4i 

2-98 

Walloon Provinces — 
Hainault 

54*88 

1 

11 

2-43 

Li^ge 

61-88 

1 

Hi 

2-76 

Luxembourg . 

73-42 

1 

m 

2-54 

Kamur . 

70*21 

2 

n 

2*34 
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The above table has been prepared from the data supplied by 
the Annvmre de Statistique de la Belgique for 1889 ; the ^gures 
relating to education and wages refer to the year 1880, no later 
data being available, while the birth-rates flire for the year 1888? 
It shows that in all the Flemish provinces the birth-rate is high, 
education little advanced, and wage^ low, similar conditions being 
observable in Brabant ; while, on the Qther hand, in the Walloon 
provinces the birth-rate is very low, wages are much higher, and, 
with the exception of Hainault, vih^re there are a large number of 
coal mines, education is much more advanced. Thus we may take 
it that in general (but we are hot prepared to say that it is an 
absolute rule without exception) a low birth-rate goes hand in 
hand with high wages and the spread of education. It also 
appears to be particularly associated with democratic aspirations, 
and still more with a lessening of religious belief on the |^art of 
the people, and a modification of the old ideas of resignation and 
submission to their lot 

< . 

Thus what it has been agreed to call civilisation, which is 
really the development of material ease, of education, of equality, 
and of aspirations to rise and to succeed in life, has undoubtedly 
conduced to a diminution of the birth-rate. 

It cannot be said that this falling off in the number of births, 
if it only brings in its train a smaller increase and not a diminu- 
tion of the population in the old countries, iS an actual misfortune, 
for the human race cannot go on indefinitely increasing on a planet 
which itself does not increase. But in the present condition of the 
world, now that so many lands are insufficiently populated, and 
that nations have established a forced military service, and are 
ready at any moment to declare war one tHth the other, this 
reduction of births, particularly when it manifests itself in a 
country like France for example, must certainly be regarded as a 
relative misfortune. In one respect it is particularly unfortunate. 
This is that in the case of a family consisting of one or two 
children, the excessive tenderness of ‘the parents, their perpetual 
fears of misfortune happening to their offspring, and the manner 
in which the latter are frequently indulged, have the effect of 
depriving the male children of any spirit of boldness and enter- 
prise and of any power of endurance. From this evil France is 
Buffering at the present day. 
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T^8 is no reason why a nation with a medium 'density of 
population, such as France, sho’ild consider the stagnation of its 
population as a circumstance in itself wholly insignificant, and one 
not calling for any special notice. This stagnation, for reasons to 
which we have already calleji attention at the commencement of 
this review, is sufficiently regrettable. But the question arises how 
is it to be remedied ? The cause of it lies in the new mental con- 
dition of the population, and it^isivery difficult to change by laws 
or regulations the mental condition of a people. 

Certain suggestions have been made which are absolutely 
Judicrous in themselves — such for example as the special taxation 
of the unmarried. This was tried under the Romans, but without 
effect. Moreover, when the law presumes to punish persons for 
acts wljj^ch are iri themselves morally lawful, then it strikes at the 
^i^ibert^jjj^_t^^ subject. It would soon be found that the generality 
of the persons unmarried had very good reasons for remaining so, 
either infirmity, weakness of constitution, want of posi^ioqp poverty, 
and sometimes they would be actuated by moral considerations of 
the highest order. A government, therefore, which would be ill- 
advised enough to adopt such an absurd system of taxation, 
would very speedily be swept *from power by the force of public 
indignation, ' 

And, moreover, it is not in the insufficiency of marriages that 
the evil lies. In France there are almost as many marriages as 
elsewhere — at the present time the proportion is in the ratio of 7*4 
to every 1000 of the population — as compared with 7*8 in the 
period comprised between 1821 and 183(/. The French marriage- 
rate is higher therefore than the Belgian, where there are 7*1 
marriages only per lOOO inhal^itants — but in the latter country the 
^infant population is much greater. 

The evil consists in the small number of children to each family 
— the nunlber in France being one, two, or three, where foreigners 
have four, five, and six. Does it therefore follow that it is 
necessary to give a bounty to^those persons in France who have six 
or seven children ? This is another vQ^y doubtful remedy. In the 
first place it is not the sixth or seventh child whose birth it is 
desirable to encourage, it is rather the third or fourth. Families 
consisting of six or seven children are so very rare that if they had 
an additional one or two it would result in but an insignificant 
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increase to the population, and to give bounties to the third or 
fourth child it would be necessary, in order that the rewards ^ould 
be efficacious, that an addition of hundreds of millions of .francs 
should be, made to the budget. We are, Jiowever, very far froifi 
saying that it would not be possible by judicious and inexpensive 
measures, by a* good use of scholai^ships, of dispensations from 
military service and other expedients, to reduce to some extent the 
burdens of large families. 

We are by no means disposed »to recommend the re-establish- 
ment of so-called fours, that is official foundling receptacles, as we 
regard these as both immoral and inefficacious, but we are at the 
same time quite prepared to admit that charitable societies mighty 
establish them under certain circumstances, if they were disposed 
to devote their time and their money to this object. • 

The true remedies, or rather the useful palliatives, ar^ to be 
sought elsewhere. It is above all necessary to modify t^e^irit of 
, our primary education, and more particularly of the teachers in our 
public bcYooLa ; the school itself should in a far lesser degree 
stimulate the ambition of the pupil, the desire to put forth the 
whole strength in the endeavour to succeed in the race of life, and 
to attain a high standard of material well-being. The scholastic 
aim ought to be rather directed to the inculcation in the minds of 
the pupils, if not of contentment with their lot, at deast of more 
modest ideas, and of resignation to manual labour. The primary 
school of the present day, by the shortsightedness of the teachers, 
the folly of the scholastic programme, and the wild ideas that 
appear to have taken possession of those who have control of our 
educational system, is rapidly leading to a general dSclassemeTU, to 
universal ambition — and ambition is certainly opposed to the con- 
traction of marriages, and the volun^ry acceptance of the burdens 
of a family. 

It is above ^11 necessary to curtail the time that children are 
kept at school, to adapt it to rural or industrial occupations in such 
a manner that families may derive some advantages from the 
labours of their younger members. Tormerly, both in the urban 
and rural districts, children ^.s young as 7 or 8, or at least 10 or 11, 
performed certain allotted tasks. We admit that this is rather an 
early age for a child to commence work, but in any case attendance 
at school should not be obligatory after the child has reached the 
twelfth year; in no case should the factories and workshops in 
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those oomitries which have experienced the need of an increased 

populfcition, be closed to the child who is over 12 years of age and 

this is -what our neighboi rs the English, philanthropists certainly, 
but infinitely more p«’;*ctical than ourselves, have thoroughly 
realised. In the same way la^s prohibiting married women, and 
those who are enceirUe, or . have recently been confined, fum 
* working, are instrumental »in diminishing the population. To 
return however to the scholastic system, there is no doubt that 
discipline should certainly be relaxed in the rural districts, and 
more especially at the harvest time, and that classes composed of 
children of a certain age should be allowed to absent themselves in 
'summer. 

A kind of ridiculous pedantry would seem for some years past 
to liave found its way into everything. It is useful to know how 
to read^nd to write, and to have some knowledge of history and 
geogr^j^ ^but to acquire these rudiments it surely is not necessary 
to devote long years of study ^and application ; and, moreover, it is , 
infinitely more useful that men should acquire at aA early age a 
taste for those things whi(!h are to occupy them all their lives, that 
families should increase, and that the population should not be 
enfeebled. The regulations respecting apprenticeship, by reason of 
the introduction of too much •idealism, are also becoming inept. 
It is desired 1;hat the apprentice should not render any personal 
service to the master, but then apprenticeship becomes too burden- 
some, and there is an end of the system. 

Again, it may be asked if all the young girls who have adopted 
liberal or semi -liberal careers are not more or less condemned to 
celibacy? It would be curious to have •a census enumeration of 
public school-mistresses, married and single, and of females holding 
government appointments. are of opinion that the proportion 
^of unmarried women occupying these positions is much greater than 
in the generality of females, the reason being that the majonty of 
young girls who are appointed to these posts frequently look down 
upon the simple workman or peasant, and moreover as they are 
frequently being moved from place to place, they have not the same 
opportunities of contracting matrimonij.1 alliances as others. 

We need hardly point out that it is far from our intention to 
condemn either education in general, or that of women in particular, 
but rather is it our desire to point out simply what appears to be 
necessary to improve and to modify its tendencies. Every age is 
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characterised by its particular craze. The present craze is for 
education, unlimited and injudicious, and for philanthropy 
unlimited and injudicious, both absolutely superficial. By their 
aid we have succeeded in producing a mental condition and i!i 
creating certain social circumstances which are most unfavourable 
to the growth of the population. ^ 

In conclusion, we may observe that* the most efficacious remedy 
is, for a country like France, which has many attractions for 
foreigners, to obtain the naturalfeation of from 50,000 to 100,000 
aliens annually. By this means the number of inhabitants would 
be increased, and the reproductive power of the country would, at 
the same time, be largely augmented. ^ 
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Leslie, Clififei* condemns the older 
economists, 23 

VEsp^e Humaine (De Quatrefages), 
107, 268 

£fevasseur, E., on the population of 
France, 284 

Lewes? S. H., on the relation of philo- 
sophy to social problems, 81 
Atitagonism between religion and 
philosophy, 118 

on absence of l^umanitarian ideas 
among the Greeks, 137% 

Liberal party, leaders of,} in many 
cases, belong naturally t<5 opposite 
party, 183, 183 n. 

their domestic policy in nineteenth 
century, 198-200 ^ 

its irresolute advance, 206 
apparent rtversal of policy, 207 
their attitude towards socialism, 
207 

Life and Letters of DardHu^ 32 

London, condition of the masses in, 
74, 203 

annual revenue of private charities 
• df, 162 

Looking Backward (Bellamy), 69, 209 

Louis XIV., conditions of France 
under, 224 

Lubbock, Sir J., on the habits and 
beliefs of the lower races, 107, 
108 

L'Univers, 287 

• 

Maoatjlay, Lord, on the relation of 
Rofonnation principles to ration- 
alism, 190 • 

Mahafiy, J. P., on “caste” in Greek 
society, 136 

on leading features of Attic culture, 
13a 

on the Greek treatment of useless 
human beings, 166 

Maine, Sir H., on the ^owth of indi- 
vidual obligation, 64 


Maine, Sir H., on the ezceptional 
character of Western civilisation, 
142, 146 
on castes, 146 
on the Greek intellect, 268 
Mallock, W. H., on man’s want of 
consideration for future genera- 
tions, 70 

Man, special enftowments of, 18, 60, 63 
development of, 18, 19, 29, 80 
operation of natural laws in pro- 
ducing progress of, 80 
ceaseless progress of, 8^1 
no innate tendency to progress, 83 
in conflict with his reason, 93 
his life regulated by custom, 109 
Manual of the Science of Religion 
(De la Saussaye), 97 
Maoris, decline in population of 47 
extermination of, 47-49, 69 
not an inferior race intellectually, 
277 

Marriages^ ages when contracted, 266, 
365 

consequences of late, 236 
Marshall, Protj^or, his teaching an 
improvemei?S^on that of older 
economical school^ 24-26 
on the inadequacy of the work of the 
older school of economics, 25 n., 26 
on the aptitude of the English 
for action rather than for trade, 
66 

on the energy and activity of th(; 

Anglo-Saxon race, 67 
on the place of “castes” in earlier 
stages of social evolution, 146 
on progress towards economic free 
dom, 148 ^ 

on Marx’s c ipitalist ideas, 216 
on the cruelty of competition, 217 
on the economic significance of the 
* Reformation, 301, 302 
Martineau, Dr., definition of religion, 
92 

on the reciprocal natci e of ethical 
I action, ?44 

Marx, Karl, 2, 12, 69, 208, 213-220, 
246, 360, *351 

Masses, conditions of, 222. See also 
“ Enfranchisement of the masses ” 
Mathew, Rev. J., on Australian 
Aborigines, 279 

Max Muller, on traces of religion in 
savage tribes, 106, 107 
^ on the supernatural element in 
Buddhist morality, 113 
Michelet on the power-holding classes 
and the French Revolution, 176 
Middle Ages, seed-time of the modern 
world, 46 
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Middle Ages, men of, stronger in 
brain power than those of present 
day, 260 

Military organisation of society, high- 
est example of, 188, 142 
progress limited in, 141, 146 
* breaking up of, 142, 143, 167, 300 
change in, 156 

recent attempts to Jhiitate, 810 
Mill, J. S., revolt against the teaching 
of, 23 

his influeMe on older school' of 
economics, 24 

influence of socialist teaching bn, 
25 n. 

prefers Communism to present 
state of society, 76 
his philosophy, 81, 293, 341 
definition of religion, 92 
on the laissez’faire principle, 201, 
205 

Milner, A., on the British policy in 
Egypt, 325, 326, 327 * 
Mohammedanism, the supernatural 
element in, 113 

Monasticism, ite relation to asceticism, 

*• 166 

Morison, C., jAediction as to decline 
of religion, 21 

Mormonism, possesses the character- 
istics of a religion, 117 

Narrative of an Explorer in South 
Africa (Galton), 274 
Nationalities, sufferings of oppressed, 
162 

National Life and Character (Pearson), 
317 

Natural Religion (Max Mliller), 106, 
107ril3 

Natural Religion^ Author of. See 
Seeley, Professor 

Natural selection, progress, result of, 
34 

law of, 35, 60, 61, 251, 263, 290 
inevitable accompaniment of pro- 
gress, 37, 38 
Nature, 47, 108, 278 
Negro, the, as a soldier* 42 
emancipation of, 49 
effects of emancipation, 60-52 
on the deportation of, 52 
contrasted with, the white man, 57 
decline of prosperity in tropical 
countries under, 312-314 
New criticism, effects of, on religion^ 
15 

New world, struggle for possession of, 
46 

conditions of masses in, 75 
New Zealand natives. See Maoris 


Neymarok, A., oompmson of past and 
present conditions of Frenph 
society, 223 

Nineteenth century, outlook at close 
of, 1 

political Involution in, 6 
changes effected by applied science 
in, 6 

industrial revolution, 7 
period of psogressive degeneration 
foi* wage-earning classes, 8 
two great features of,- 283 
Nineteenth Century, 117, 211, 386 
f V Anarchy or Regimentation ” (Hux- 
ley)* 3, 4 

“ Agnosticism " (Huxley), 95 
North America, decrea.^ of numbers 
of red men in, 48, 49, 59 


Ogle, Dr., marriage ages of various 
sections of population in England, 
265, 355 ^ 

Origin of Civilieation (Lubbock^, 107, 
108 


Origin of Species (Darwin), 32 • 
Other- worldliness, growth of system 
of, 131 

Outlook aldose of nineteenth century, 
Owen, Rbl^rt, and socialism, 9 


Pacific islanders, extermination of, 

PaU Mall Gazette, “ Gospel according 
to H. Spencer (G. Allen), 22 

Parental instincts, perversion of, in a 

• state of unrestricted rationalism, 
192, 298,*299 

Mrs. Mona Caird on, 211, 298 
strengtli of, 298 

Party government relhdered practicable 
by altruism, 186 • ’ 

Patricians and plebeians, Gibbon on, 
261 

Patriotism, Oioero on, 140 

• Chr^itians accused of want of, 154 
its prominence in Roman civilisation, 

159 

dechne of, in present day, 169 

Pearson, 0. H., anticipatest growing 
influence of black and yellow 
races, 317 

Pennefether, F. W., on extermination 
of the New Zealand natives, 47, 
48 

Persians, growth of empire of, through 
continuous war, 43 » 

Peruvians, extermination of, 46 

Peterborough, Bishop of (Magee), on 
the Church’s mission, 14 

Phidias, 256 
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PhiloB^hU Podtim (Comte), 102 
PJ^iloBophy foils to solve problems of 
* human existence, 81, 96 
Physiologioaf law, fundamental, 337 
** Plague^* epidemics, 222 
• Plato, his philosophy, 81||129 

on the Greek’s contempt for trade, 
189 

his humanitarian sentiment, 166^ 
mental calibre of, 25$ ^ 

Plebeians and Patricians, Gibbon on, 
261 

Pliny on the obstinacy of Christians, 
163 » 3 

Political Economy. See Economics 
Political Equality. ^See Enfranchise- 
ment 01 Uie masses 
Political Geography, Statistical 
Tables of the Staies of Europe, 
283 

P.^litical life in England, change of, 
198 

Pout'll Value of History^ 303, 306, 
330 

*'i^tioU’ (Aristotle), 139 
Poor Law, 59 

Population, displacement of, 8 
difficulty of problem of, iKlO 
law of, 265 ,j 

of white and coloured ’races of 
Southern United States, 314 
restriction of, 341 
Positivism not a religion, 117, 118^ 
Poverty, is it inevitable ? 224 
Power-holding classes, influence of, 
undermined by altruism, 168, 300, 
304, 305 

weakness of, in French Revolution, 
174-176 

softening of the character of, 182 
arguments by, tPgainst change, 183 
PfehUbtoric Times (Lubbock), 107 
Primitive man, progress of, 29 
religion of, 108 

Principles of Economics (Marshall), 24, 
26, 26, 55, 57, 148 ^ * 

Principles of Ethics (Spencer), 186 
Principles of Political Economy (Mill), 
24, 77, 201, 206 

Privileges, class. See Class privileges 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, 279 

Progress, directions of future*, un- 
known, 1-4 

present century an epoch of un- 
exampled, 6 

has brought no corresponding gain 
to the masses, 8 

necessary conditions of, 29, 83, 194, 
and Chap. II. 

operation of natural laws on, 30 


Progress must be accompanied by com- 
petition and selection, 88, 84, 38, 
296 

inevitable, 34, 42 

illustrations of, in various forms of 
life, 36 

no rational sanction for, Chap. IIL 
extent of, 61, 78, 79 
inco mpatible Vith welfare of many 
individuals, 63 
continuity of, 123, 221 
limited in military states, 141, 145 
towards individual liberty, ’42 
party of, 198, 206 
primarily social, 249 
Progressive peoples, dutinctive fea- 
tures of, 66 

development of altruistic feelings 
in, 166 

no signs of effeminacy in. 166 
Proudhon, definition of socialism, 208 

Quatbef^^es, a. De, on the habits 
and beliefs of the lower races, 107 
on the relation of cranial capacity to 
intellectue*l^^^elopment, 268 

Rationalism and socitflism, 244, 246 
Rational sanction for conduct, 80 
unnecessary in religion, 116 
Reason, man endowed with, 40, 60, 
63 

tendency of, to stay progress, 63 
affords no sanction to the masses 
for existing conditions, 66, 67, 68, 
74 

sense in which word is used, 68 
sanctions socialism, 77 
one of the leading factors in human 
progress, S3 

man’s struggle to effect the sub- 
ordination of, 101 

complete subordination of, in pre- 
Reformation times, 131 
and religir-n antagonistic, 261 
Reformation, importance <«{’, 134 
essentially a social development, 
167 

modern expansion of society dates 
from, 189 

economic significance of, 301 
central idea of, 302, 

Registrar - General of New Zealand, 
Report of, 278 

Religion, attitude of science towards, 
5, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20 
change in standpoint from which 
viewed, 13 

function of, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 102, 
104, 290 

progress of, 17, I'O 
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Religion, its relation to social develop- 
ment, 19 

permanence of, 19, 20, 94, 261 
influence o;i character, 19, 130 
Morison and Renan’s predictions as 
to decline of, 21 

explanation of phenomena of, by 
scientists, 86 

no satisfactory definition of, 90 
current definitions, 91, 92 
and reason, various forms of struggle 
between, 93 

tendency to question essentiality of 
supernatural element in, 102 
rational, a scientific impossibility, 
103 

author’s definition of, 105 
of primitive man, 106 
of Egyptians and Chinese, 110, 111 
of Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, 
111 

of Buddhists and Mohammedans, 
113 # 

not intellectual, 116, 251 
and reason antagonistic, 251 
Religion of Socialism 77, 190 

Renaissance, 131 ^ 

Renan, M., his*'influence on religious 
life, 16 

on decline of religious beliefs, 21 
Reproduction, capacity for, one of the 
principal resources in upward de- 
velopment, 36 

conditions of, to ensure progress, 
38 4 

Retrogression, of, 337, 341 
Review of Reviews, 260 
Revolt of labour, 184 
Ricardo, 23, 24 

Rivalry of life, incessant in all forms 
of life, 35, 38, 65 

first condition of progress, 39, 146, 
300 

leading feature of our civilisation, 
64, 247 

influence on our private lives, 54 
tendency to become keener, 56, 
145, 147, 189 

human race is powerless to escape, 
58, 59 

not suspended by alti’uistio move- 
ment, 227 

not favourable to an increase of 
intellectual development, 242 
Roman civilisation, highest stage oL 

125 ^ 
decay of ethical system in, 125, 

126 

development of, 134 
prevalence of infanticide in, 136 
166 


Roman Empire, growth of, through 
continuous war, 44 ^ 

final break-up of, 44 # ^ 

invasion of, by Visigoths, 45 , 
number of slaves in, 138 
trade as ive know it' unknown in, 
138, 139 

function of religion in, 139 
persecution of Christians under, 152 
persticution ftiot originated by ofB- 
cia*i classes, 153 

persecution caused by distrust of 
the altruism of Christians, 154 
(Rolnans, supernatural element in 
religion of, 111 

Rome became mistress of the world 
through natural selection, 44 
description of, in the first century, 
141 

Rome, Church of, movement to- 
wards, during nineteenth celfl- 
tiiry, 16 , 

characteristic feature of, 302 * 
influence of, in social development, 
305 * 

Roskoff on the haljjts and beliefs of 
the lower races, 107 
Roth, H. 1^., on the religious ideas of 
the TIsmanians, 108 
Rousseau* on the Christian as a true 
citizen, 14 

picture of the progress of the 
-savage, 42 

Ruskin, John, protests against the 
teaching of the oldel* economists, 
23 

* definition of religion, 91 
Russians, extent of rule of, 58 

Saussaye, De La, on ideas concerning 
the origin ot refigion, 97 
Savage tribes, progress of, through 
continuous war, 41, 42 
Schaffle, Professor, on future of social- 
ism, 3 

Science, attitude of, to social problems, 
2, 5, 18, 19-23^ 

developnient of, in present century, 
6, 269 

results of, 8-10, 122 • 

conquests, unproductive of gain to 
the masses, 8, 10 

conflicts between religion and, 14, 
16, 18, 19, 20, 86, 87, 90 
Scientific theory, Leslie Stephen’s de- 
finition of, 25 

Seeley, Professor J. R. , on th* super- 
natural element in religion, 102 
definition of religion, 92 
Seneca, his philosophy, 81 
his definition of religion, 91 
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fifemce of Mm (Morisoii), 21 
Shfaley, Evelyn, on the dying out of 
^ th^ English aristocracy, 262 
Slavery, England’s action in regard to 
^ abolition of, 47, 311, 312 * 

Mr. Lecky on Auglo*Sa:!%)n race and 
slavery, 47 

and Greek civilisation, 137 
natural and reasonable, 137, 169, 171, 

221 'I 

and Roman civilisation, 138 ^ 
abolition of, 143, 162-169 
Freeman’s views as to its connection 
with Greek democracy, 170 * 

abolition of, not the result of an 
intellectual movement, 171 
doctrines contributing to abolition 
of, 171, 172 

’ an almost universal human insti 
tution, 221 

Siiflth, Adam, revolt against teaching 
o%23 

Social and 'Political Education League 
— Presidential Address (Leslie 
"•"^tb|)hen), 5 

Social biseases an^ Worse Remedies 
(Huxley), 3, 72, 73 

Social efficiency, qualitit*|5 contri- 
buting to, 282, 346 1 

Social equality, tendency to, 206, 229 
Social evolution, a new stage of, 6, 
206, 382 

influence of religion on, 19, X‘^, 
156, 804 
laws of, 31 * 
progress of, 31 

characteristic feature of^ 119 ^ 

conclus^ns of science as to, 249 
not intellectual but religious, 249, 
290 

process of, summiarised, 300 
Socialism, Professor Huxley on, 3 
Professor Schiiffle on, 3 
has entered on practical stage, 8, 
9, 10, 206 

arguments by advocates of, 8-^)0 
tendency of, 72, 216, 226, 228, 
229 

only social doctrine commanding 
the assent of reason, 77 
^significance of the movement, 195 
’environment of movement in France, 
196 

in Germany, 196 
in United States, 197 
best studied in England, 198 
attitude of Radicals to, 207 
leading features of “scientific social- 
ism,^* 208, 240 

invariable characteristics of, 208 
Proudhon’s definition of, 208 


Socialism, some initial difficultiea of 

(а) population problem, 210, 211 

(б) disadvantages of earlier socialist 
states, 212 

no practical answer to arguments for, 
213 

proposed transformation prior to 
iniroduction of, 216 
Mr rx- Engels’ flieory of, 215 
materialistic, 218 
new factor in the problem of, 219 
present development of society not 
towards, 239 
avowed aim of, 239 
relation of, to rationalism, 244, 245 
individualistic, 245 
modern, destiny of, 349 
Socialism^ Utopian a/nd Sdentijic 
(Engels), 215 
Socialist literature, 69 
Social life, recent origin of the most 
characteristic features of our, 121 
analogorji to organic life, 99, 100, 
291 

Social Life in Greece (Mahafiy), 136, 
139, 166 3 

Social Philosophy ^and Religion of 
Comte (Caird), 98 ‘ 

Social problems, magnitude of, 1, 83 
attitude of science towards, 2, 6, 22 
attitude of religion towards, 13 
necessity of facing, 59 
Social science, its work hitherto merely 
destructive, 3, 6 
its relation to bioloiW', 26, 27 
Social state, Mr. H.^pencer on the 
ideal, 295 

Social systems, characteristics of the 
most vigo oua, 66 

must be founded on religious beliefs, 
104 

Sociejty, human, no science of, 1 
science has no message as to evolu- 
tion of, '? 

attitude of science towards the study 
of, 2 

attitude of various sections of, to- 
wards the changes of the century, 
6, 12 

divided into two parts, 9, 10, 178, 
183, 306 

conception of what it is, 29 
the point where it stands divided 
from brute creation, 61 
.failure of, a matter of indiflference 
^ to individuals, 68, 72, 101, 241, 
288 

lealisation of socialist ideas would 
result in ultimate ruin of, 70, 71 
interests of, antagonistic to those of 
the individual, 74, 76, 241, 293 
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Society, reason olers no sanction for 
existing conditions of, 76 
influence of religion on, 88 
^ foundations of a science of, 100 
main features of modern, unique, 
121 

problem confronting every pro- 
gressive, 188 ^ 

fundamental principles of existence 
in a progressive, 241 
cannot generate morality, 244 
interest of individuals subordinattd 
to those of, 260 
future of, 331, 832 
Sociology (Spencer’s), 22 
Sociology, science of, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen on, 6 

Spain, its struggle for colonies, 808, 
309 

Spencer, .Herbert, on altruism and 
individualism, 2, 81, 82 w., 161 
on socialistic tendencies, 3 
on phenomena of religiaus, 22, 109, 
116 

on the stages of man’s social pro- 
j gross, 42 

on the life of /Jjciety and that of 
organic growths, 99 
his objection to party government, 
186 

on the hereditary transmission of 
altruism, 190, 191, 193 
on the altruistic instinct, 294-298, 
Spinoza, 81 

State socialism, Leibknecht on, 209 
States, United. See United States 
State, the, regarded as a divine in- 
stitution in pre - Reformation 
times, 132 

tendency to interference by, 239 
Statistical Tables gf Europe 
(Boetticher), 284 ^ 

Stephen, Leslie, no science of sociology, 
6 

definition of a genuine scientific 
theory, 26 
Strauss, 15 

Struggle for existence, predicted dis- 
affjpearance of, 12 
man engaged in, 18, 41 
Studies in Religious History (Renan), 

. 21 

Suffering, increased sensitiveness to, 
162-166, 182, 186, 308 
indifference to, by Greeks ^d 
Romans, 166. 

not an evidence of effeminacy, 1G6, 
Supernatural sanction, essential 
element in religion, 109, 115 
religions of Greeks and Romans 
drew their strength from. 111 


I Surplus value theory, Marx’s idea of, 
213 # 

underlying fact not pecujjar ^to 
capitalist era, 216 

Survival of the fittest, progress oj 
individuals due to^^ 85 
progress of societies due to, 44 
^ inability of man to escape the law 
of, 48 

SweaVing Commission, 203 
“ Synthetic Philosophy,” 2, 82 n., 293, 
295, 351 

F- l^ioiTUs on the early Christians, 163 
Tasmanians, extermination of, 48 
religious ideas of, 108 
Taxation, graduated, ^6 
Teutonic race, comparison with Celtic 
race, 281-287 < 

Thales, 81 

Theory of the State (Bluntschli), 182 
Theosophy, signifij‘,anco of m(jyement 
towards, 17 

Tiele, Professor, on the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, 110 • 

Times, The, 824 

Topinard, M., on the cranial capacity 
of various races, 268 
Towns, expansion of, 8 
condftion of populations in, 73-75 
Trade, aptitude of various nations for, 
55 

/jontempt for, in Rome and Greece, 
138, 139 

Trades Council, Reply*to an Address 
by (Flower), 34 
"Tropics, colonisation of, 308 

decline in prosperity of populations 
of, 312-316 
future of, 316, 320 

Tunis, work undertaken by France in, 
324 '' 

Turkman, V., on the movement of 
. French population, 286 n. 
Twentieth century, predictions on, 
£20, 819 

Tylor, E. B., Primitive Qultwre, and 
ReseoArchss into the Early History 
of Mankind, 107 

• 

Ultba • RATIONAL sanction, for con- 
stitution of society, 116, 131, ihS, 
•150 

United States, extermination of Red 
Indian in, 48, 49, 59, 67 
emanpipation of negro in, 49 
effects of emancipation, ^-52 
contrast of negro with the dominant 
race of, 57 

and benevolent institutions, 162 
two opposing parties, 178 
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United States unfavoujiable for study 
«f socialism, 197 
Universal education, 10, 12C' 

Univers^ suffrage, 6, 10. 78 
Universities Mission, 280 
this Last (Sluskin), 23 % 
Utilitarian school, theories of, “pro- 
foundly immoral,” 102 ^ 

central conception of, 293 
\ inconsistent with ciKolutioltary 
science, 294, 295 * 

Vegetarianism, 303 
Vice, abolition of state regulation of,* 
164, 303 

Visigoths, invasion of Rome by, 46 
Vivisection, 165,j|165 n., 303 

# 

Wallace, A. R., on the sufferings of 
animals in struggle for life, 39 
War, •incessant in primitive ages of 
mam 40 

states cradled in, 43 
Wealt h, distribution of, in England 
‘•■■IRld ^ance, 226 
Weismann, contribuj^i®^ Darwin- 
ian theory, 84, 36, 82 n.y 296, 338 
theory opposed by Mr. H. Ojpencer, 
191 I 

continuance of rivalry of exiltence 
inevitable, if theory be correct, 
193 

Western civilisation, new era in, 1,3,^ 
no scj^ntific explanation of pheno- 
menon of, 5* 

no definite teaching as to direction 
of, 13 

foundation of, 45 
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Western civilisation, “ferowth of 
individual obligatittn in, 64 
outward features of, 84^ 
sense in which term is used, 124 ,, 

no definite racial or natural bound- 
aries, 124 

to be viewed as a single organic 
growth, 120, -^0, 189, 247 
and those of the past, characteristic 
differences, 123 

a vast theocracy, in twelfth century, 
130, 131 

divided into two stages, 160 
• present state of, impossible under 
slavery, 169 

developed by altruism, 247 
achievements of int dlect in, 269, 
Chaps. VI. and Vll. 
history of, natural history of Ciiris- 
tian religion, 347 
Western Empire, downfall of, 46 
Westminster Gazette, 183, 279 
Wolseley, Lctid, on negro peoples and 
military spirit, 42 

Working classes, nineteenth century, 
and period oNegeneration for, 8 « 
enfranchisement of. See Enfran- 
chisement of the masses 
their attitude towards changes of 
present century, 10 
organisation of, 11 
wretchedness of, in earlier stages, 
222 

improvement in material conditions, 
223 

^ condition of, in France, 224 
Zeno, 81 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 

(WiTii Reply to Critioisms) 

OF 

SOCIAL BVOLU-TION 

» * BY 

BENJAMIN KIDD 


^ — “The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very ftriking work 

on Social Evolution, is, so far as we know, new to the lit:,rary world ; but it is 
not «rf*ten that a new and unknown writer makes his first appearance with a work 
so novel in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and, on the whole, so powerful in 
expositicm as Social ^volutio7i ajipears to us to be. . We do not hesitate to 
say that Social EvoltUion is a book that no serious thinker should neglect, and 
ijpp^ders^an study without recognising it as the work of a singularly penetrating 
and original mind.” 


NATURE {by Dr. 
remarkable book, and one whi< 


Russel Wallace^ F.R.8.). — “Th^ is a very 
must have a good effect in preparing students 
of sociology for the inevitable ftjanges which are rapidly coming upon us. It is 
thoroughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as it is based upon the theory of 
evolution ; yet it is altogether original in its treatment of the subject, and gives 
us a theory of social progress which is, in many respects, very different from that 
general^ accepted by evolutionists. ” » 


SPEAKER . — “It is an extraordinarily bracing and inspiriting work. . . . 
Its brilliant and profound generalisaticms and its ori^nal applications of new 
biological views demand th^attention of all students of society.” 

SPECTATOR . — “We do not often devote a leader .0 a book, but we have 
an impressiofl that Social Evolvtion may have wide political as well as social 
efiects. It marks a turning-point in the social controversy which is raging all 
around fls.” ^ 


A THENjEUM. — “Mr. Kidd has thought boldly, seriously, and consecutively. 
His grasp of the principle of biological evolution is firm and sure, his confidence 
in applying it to unlock the puzzle^ of histoiy and the mysteries of the future is 
fascinating.” 

^♦-•♦**** 

BOSTON HERALD (IJ.S.A.). — “It is a profound work, which invites the 
attention of*our ablest minds, and which will reward those who give it their 
carifal and best thought. It marks out new lines of study, and is written in 
that calm and resolute tone which^ecures the confidence of the reader. It is 
undoubtedly the ablest book on social development that has been published for 
a long time.” 

NEW YORK TIMES (U.S.A.).— “ No one, however much he might dispute 
the adequa^ of the evolutionary theory to explain the universe, would deny that 
it is one of the most, perhaps the most, ccuossal of the achievements of the 
human mind, or that its discoverer revolutionised the proces.ses of human thought. 
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The atomic theory and those of gravitation and of the* conservation of cQjrgy 
bring their forinulators into the same category, though on a lower plane. Work 
like theirs, and in consequence classing its doer with them, is perfvrmea in 
SocicU Evolution.*' 

YALE REVIEW (U.S.A.). — “The surprising thing about It is that, coming 
so early in the series, it is able to make a suggestion which, whether finally 
established or not fs a law of history, ii| the form which the author states it, 
will certainly be of the greatest value in i^e process of reaching the final 
conclusion.” ^ ^ «> 

#**♦,*** 

Professor AUGUST WEISMANN : Introduction to the German Translation 
of Social Evolution" {Jena). — . f It is not my intention to analyse this 
remarkable book. It should be read. Even if it be not the last word spoken on 
this great — and for Western civilised peoples burning — question, it is certainly 
an important word, and the thoughts here set down will bear fj^iit.” 

BEIL AGE ZUR ALLGEMEINEN ZEITUNG [by Dr. Emerich Pretten^ 
hofer). — “The work might have been called “Biologie der socialen Evolutionj 
for its chief characteristic is the application of the methods of researih in 
natural science to social phenomena.” ^ 

Professor RYDBElfG : Introduction to the Swedish Translation of Social 
Evolution ” [Stockholm). — “The book belongs to the aristocracy of litera^ure.,.^ih. 
The writer bases his views on an analysis of the evolutionary process revealed by 
• history, an analysis which appears to mo to be more skrlful than any as yet 
undertaken ^om the Darwinian standpoint. Nobody has shown so clearly the 
importance of the ultra -rational or cosmic factor in that process. Nor has 
any one else hitherto assigned to the second fa<j^r — that of individual reason 
engrossed with considerations of self — its true place therein.” 

HENRI MAZEL : “ *L' Evolution Sociale' de Benjamin Kidd et le Public 
fran(;ais" (Bruxelles). — “The ideas of M.# Kidd, surprising though they may be 
to the majority of French readers, will find amongst them both adhertc^ts and 
representatives. . . . We may venture to believe that welcomed 
without doubt with sympathy, though ^t first with reserve, will find in France 
a pi]|>lic more and more favourable, and a favour les% and less timid.” 

MIKHAILOVSKY : Introduction to the Russian Translation of Social 
Evolution" [St. Petersburg). — “The European book market sees sifch a quantity 
of new books yearly, that for us Russians it is hardly possible to conceive it. 
A comparatively very small part of the whole enters the international ciAmfk'tion, 
and a smaller number still calls forth so much attention as Mr. Kidd’s book. 
These summits of the intellectual life of Europe most certainly have to be known 
to us. ... It is a book of great originality . . . stimulating readers' towards a 
new reconsideration of corresponding facts and theories, disturbing their dogmatic 
peace, tfieir not well-founded conviction that they possess the entire and complete 
truth.” , ' *' 

A. PILO RiviMa di Filosofia Scientijka" (Genoa). — “I regarjl the book as 
highly valuable, rich in acute, original, and just observations, and offering a largo 
field of study for those who, like ourselves, are working with honest and sIJTCere 
intent at deciphering the laws, as yet obsotire, of social life, in order to snatch 
away her secret from the sphinx whom so many learned men have hitherto 
questioned in vain. ” ^ 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Limited, LONDON 
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someVHess notices. 

TIMES. — “ TRe book, which is strikiug and masterful, must take high rank 
in Knglish ^eculative literature, and will for years give i ise to controversies. 
It is singularly rich in original expressions coined by vhe author with reference 
to his own particular waiits, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature.” 

SPECTATOE (1st Notice;. — “Mr. Benjamin Kidd has once more written a 
1^)ok which every thoughtful person will have to read, and, what is more, will 
wisl^to read. . ^ . Mr. Kidd is nothing if not the founder of something like .t. 
new school. ... In au age of apparently iucrea^ig Materialism, and with the 
aid of the very calculus which Materialism has been supposed to supply and 
^suppitt, he rehabilitates Idealism, and tells us that in something barely appre- 
hended by our consciousness, beyond the presim.t hori?on and scheme of things, 
lies the secret, ‘in the long-run, even of material succohs.” 

SPECTATOll (2nd Nlitice). — “What is of more iraportaSce is the variety 
of points touched, the nov|lty and breadth of tlie hypothesis and its application. 
It is no less than a new Plnlosophy of History. . . . All minor blemishes are 
of little importance compared with the drift and sweep of the whole, which are 
irresistible. If the formulation halts, the general argument develops itself with 
great and growing force ; if heje and there the writing is inadequate, the 
gc^ral eloquence is very marked, and kindles again and again into a glow of 
beauty and Jntensity. ” 

DAILY (JllRONlCLE. — “Tlie^new light atforded by Mr. Kidd's present 
book will certainly surprise alike* those who were iruj tressed by hf^ Sooinl 
Evoluti^, and those wfio have come to believe that the princijile of evolution 
was incapable of casting any further illumination on «ocial, moral, and theologi- 
cal problems, bejyond that achieved, for example, by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The views advanced in this work, in fact, transcend Mr. Spencer’ .s in the breadth 
RT tiffe 8ynthesi.s they attempt and the profoimd signifii^ancc that any approximate 
verification of them would carry with titom/’ 

DAILY NEWS. — “A work which will doubtless rivet the attention of all 
serious thinkers in England to-day. . . . We may not agree with his conclusions, 
but he makes us, as the Ereiieh say, 'think furiously.’ . . . Wc feel that we 
have done scant justice to a book that is the labour of many years, and which, in 
its aim and its iierformanee, does something 'o ra^so the level of present 
English literature.” 

SUNDAY SPECIAL.— So long as Mr. Kidd is able to lighten a heavy 
subject with such vigorous and brilliant handling as is to bo met with in this 
work, he will command an important following. . . . That the book will attract 
very serious attention there calf be no que.stion. . . . The reception of his work 
by the principal thinkers of the world will be a matter of absorbing interest and 
importance.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “ AdTc and well written and full of excellent 
ideas. ”% 
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